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Preface 



Not long after freshman English was invented, it began to draw the wrath uf critics, 
reformers, and abolitionists in large numbers. It's a course nobod\ loves. But it 
endures. 

Chronicling "The Tradition of Complaint" which has attached itself to this course, 
Leonard Greenbaum concluded. 

Unfortunately, there is no contest. P^reshman English flourishes; its 
opponents die, retire, languish in exile. 1974 will mark its 100th anni- 
versary. (COLLEGE ENGLISH, Nov. 1969, p. 187) 
Greenbaum was more or less right. At about the time he wrote this, freshman 
English was in temporar\ retreat. Some colleges were dropping it, others were 
making it optional or requiring it for onlv a quarter or a semester. And most fresh- 
man English staffs were experimenting in some wa\ with the form and content of 
the course. Greenbaum wrote in the middle of an extraordinarily vigorous period 
of educational criticism and change. Since freshman English formed the base of the 
requirement system, n.ituralK enough it was caught up in the movement for educa- 
tional freedom. 

But this movement, which began about 1964, had pretty well run its course by 
1974, and it left freshman English to celebrate its centenar\ a bit shaken but re- 
cuperating. In economic hard times, college students arc less eager to I)reak idols and 
more concerned to learn the skills w! .^h may (or ma) not) find them good jobs. 
Hard-pressed administratic»ns and legislatures enforce this change in mood b\ de- 
manding "accountability." Political reaction joins in thinning out the headv atmo- 
sphere of experiment. And from the pundits there is always the charge of a decline 
in literacy. With the slogan "back to basics" in their ears, teachers of freshman 
English may well feel now that their only option is to dust off the old handl)ooks and 
get cracking on punctuation and usage. 

It would be easy to forget, in times like the present, how much was usefulh 
thought and said about freshman English during the past decade. That would be a 
pity. We hope instead that the lively and serious debates about this course will be 
kept alive, and even carried forward. We hope that teachers will not lose track of 
the many ingenious ideas for teaching cohijii^Mtion w hich came out of this period. 
So, in this book, w e are preserving a selection of both the keenest theoretical discus- 
sions and the most useful technical plans which appeared m COLLEGE ENGLISH 
from 1966 to 1975, the period of our editorship. 
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Wc intend the book for those \\ ho are teaching composition now and for those 
about to begin. We want it to be a help, too, for freshman Englisli staffs and com- 
mittees planning or revising the course. At such times, it is good to look beyond the 
boundaries of the home campus, and also to avoid the historical foreshortening 
which often narnnvs thought about freshman English. In sum, as the venerable (if 
not venerated) course begins its second hundred \ears, we hope it will continue to 
learn from its first hundred. 

Richard Ohmann, Editor 
VV. B. Colev, Associate Editor 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 
Wesleyan University 
Middlctown, Connecticut 
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Part I. What Should Freshman English Be 
Methods and Controversies 



Lou Kelly 



Tovjard Competence and 
Creativity in an Open Class 



There's lots of optimistic talk these 
days about opening up the college class- 
room. The disparaging commentaries are 
also coming in. Not only from teachers 
committed to classical rhetoric and tra- 
ditional grammar. Disillusioned innova- 
tors are publicizing their failures. 

In The Neiv York Timesy July 22, 
1971 (p. 33, col. 3), we hear of a man 
who bestowed upon his class the Rhe- 
toric of Freedom. He read an excerpt 
from Jerry Farber's "The Student As 
Nigger" on the first day and delivered 
a sermon for the damned on the last day. 
The enslaved had not written up to the 
expectations of their liberator. In College 
Englishy December, 1971 (p. 293), we 
find a gloomy postmortem: "In a student- 
directed course it is the blind leading 
the blind." 

At the end of the second year of a 
pilot study in an open approach to Rhe- 
toric at the University of Iowa, wc still 
face many problems, we still have many 
unanswered questions. We know wc have 
not found the easy way out of the frus- 
tration and boredom generations of fresh- 
men have known in English 101, Com- 
munication Skills and Rhetoric. We 
know an open class is not achieved by 

Lou Kelly directs the Writing Lab and the 
Open-Class Project and teaches freshman 
rhetoric and a course for college teachers at the 
University of Iowa, The concept of leammg 
and teaching presented here is extended in 
From Dialogue to Discourse, a text for teacher 
and students who wish to become an open class. 



casually deciding to try something new 
you've heard about. You can't walk in 
the first dry, announce you're making no 
assigniments and setting no requirements, 
then sit down and w^it for something 
exciting and impressive to happen. The 
teachers who try, then denounce, the 
open class as another romantic educa- 
tional myth may not be assuming their 
rightful share of responsibility for what 
doesn't happen. Maybe they invite their 
students not to learn. Maybe it's teachers 
— not students — who fail. Because they 
plunge into their little experiments with 
no self-examination, no clear notion of 
what a teacher must give when he asks 
students to create something to replace 
the old ways he has discarded. 

Twenty-one Iowa teachers know the 
agonizing it takes, alone and together, to 
achieve what we believe in. But we all 
agree with our new Writing Supervisor, 
Cleo Martin: in the open class the low 
days are lower and the high days are 
higher. And, we still believe we're into 
a better way of learning. 

My own convictions evolved from an 
experience where I was trapped — be- 
tween departmental "standards" and all 
my despairing, sometimes hostile, stu- 
dents. For them the old ways of teaching 
composition meant failure. The freshmen 
were getting D's and F's on every theme 
they wrote for Rhetoric. Most of the 
sophomores had already flunked the de- 
partmental theme exam after completing 
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one or two semesters of RhciLrric, the 
others were failing their first literature 
course because the\ were writing failing 
paper*. The uppercKissmen were failing 
a course because they had encountered 
a professor who not only required but 
graded papers. And the graduate students 
were living with the threat of failure as 
they struggled with their dissertations. 
For all these students, learning to write 
meant getting through a teacher's drudg- 
ing assignments so they could turn out 
a finished product that would pass some- 
body's inspection. They rarely, if ever, 
thought of w riting as human communica- 
tion. For them, it was just a phony game, 
played for the chips called grades. 

Working with these students changed 
my concept of myself as teacher, 
changed my concept of teaching com- 
position. To put a little joy and a lot of 
realit)' into ?ny teaching, into their learn- 
ing — into our hours together gradually 
became the goals of the Writing Lab at 
Iowa. And the voices I heard there, year 
after year, convinced me that the stu- 
dent's ow n language and the experiences 
— external and internal — that he wishes 
to share make the best content for com- 
position. Or to say it another w^ay. the 
content of composition is the writer — 
as he reveals his self, thoughtfully and 
feelingly, in his own language, with his 
ow n voice. And w^hile he's doing that 
for someone who responds to and ques- 
tions what he says, he'll learn to analyze, 
limit, organize, and support w hatever he 
writes. 

Our open-class project began and con- 
tinues w ith teachers, experienced and in- 
experienced, w ho are somew hat or highly 
disillusioned with textbook-oriented, as- 
signment-centered, teacher-dominated 
classes, Wc want to turn the sterile 
academic classroom into a place where 
ever) bod) w ill eJijoy sharing his knowl- 



edge and skills and opinions with other 
human beings. We want the class to 
become a coimnunity of learners. We 
want students to become responsible for 
their own learning. We want them to see 
writing as human behavior. Like talking. 
Talking to say w hatever they are con- 
cerned about — whatever they think is 
worth saying. 

And we believe people learn to write 
better by talking — in class and on paper 
— using the linguistic skills and the rhe- 
torical strategies they have been learning 
and using, learning by using, all their 
lives. Young children not only learn to 
talk by living in a family of talkers. They 
learn to use words in meaningful con- 
texts, the\ learn to accomplish things 
with words, by using what they have 
already learned in personal encounters 
with their families — wih the group and 
with the individuals in the group. These 
experiences prepare them to cope, with 
varying degrees of success, with the 
people and the situations they encounter 
in the world they discover beyond the 
family. On playground and street, in the 
homes of playmates, and at planned and 
unplanned gatherings of friends and 
strangers, they relate and interact with 
others in various ways, but in almost 
every instance they also use words to 
conve\ what they are thinking and feel- 
ing. And each experience helps them de- 
velop more competence in using language 
to connect with others. 

That is learning through living. And 
I think learning to write at all educational 
levels should be an extension of that liv- 
ing learning process. For it is the kind 
of learning that becomes a significant 
addition to the continuum of experience 
that is a person, that is a life. It is the 
kind of learning w e value most. Because 
it changes us, our attitudes and our be- 
haviors, in some significant way. And 
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that change has a lasting effect upon us. 

The open class at Iowa attempts to 
help students experience that kind of 
learning. It is not an exercise in empty 
idealism, but a natural, practical way for 
people to develop more competence in 
sending and receiving messages, oral and 
written. The help the teacher offers and 
the feedback students give each other are 
always part of someone's effon to con- 
vey what he wants to convey to the class 
that is his audience. 

We are trying to make Rhetoric an 
extension of the learner and what he 
has already learned, what he has already 
experienced, instead of an extension of 
the teacher and his superior and special 
knowledge and experience. There are no 
lectures, handbooks, or class discussions 
"to cover" rhetorical principles or lin- 
guistic theories; no workbooks or pro- 
grammed texts or learning systems "to 
clean up" the grammar, the misspelling, 
and the punctuation errors; no required 
readers "to supply" models for analysis 
and emulation or to generate ideas for 
significant papers; no prescribed assign- 
ments "to produce" a required number 
of specified kinds of papers. 

Instead of all or any of that, we ask 
each student to share his own knowledge 
and skills, his own ideas and opinions, 
his own feelings — whatever he wants to 
share with teacher and classmates. And 
that throws us into the endless debate 
over what the content of the course 
should be. A debate I do not expect to 
win. Not in my lifetime. Given the 
elitist humanism of professors of English 
and Rhetoric, any approach that makes 
the students' ideas more important than 
the teacher's, anyone who claims the 
resources the student brings with him are 
more important to his learning than the 
superior resources the teacher can pro- 
vide, is bound to be labeled lowbrow. If 



not anti-intellectual. Because, they say, 
students have no ideas; students can't 
think, class discussions die in trivia and 
boredom when teacher does not feed in 
some structure, when teacher and text 
do not feed in some "college level" sub- 
ject matter for discussion. 

But we believe the knowledge our stu- 
dents bring with them, though it may 
not be as extensive or as academic as ours, 
is equally valid. Though they may not 
understand and cannot analyze all their 
experience, it is just as full of implica- 
tions as ours is. So we stifle every impulse 
to fill the hour with our ideas when 
their talk — in class or on paper — seems 
simplistic or meaningless to us. Instead, 
we ask ourselves if they trust us and 
each other enough to share what they 
really think. And in discussions and 
papers that may sound superficial, in 
chatter that could become boring, we 
listen for insights into what each person's 
particular experience means to him; we 
search for ways to help him see the im- 
plications he seems to be missing. If we 
are intent on learning our students in- 
stead of teaching them, if we want to 
know what's going on inside their heads 
instead of wanting to fill their heads with 
what we know, we ne\ er tune them out. 
Someone's frequent or occasional com- 
ment and all the nonverbal signals every- 
one is always sending out become tiny 
pieces of a human jigsaw puzzle. And 
day after day, we try to fit it all to- 
gether. So we can see and respond to 
the whole person. So we can hear and 
respond to the ideas he is trying to 
express. So we can help him express his 
ideas more fluently, more clearly, and 
more forcefully. So we can help him 
extend his language, his ideas, and his 
sell 

Instead of giving assignments to be 
graded by a teacher, we attempt to en- 
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gage each person in a meaningful dia- 
logue by asking iiim to talk on paper- 
in his own everyday language, about 
anything he wants to talk about. The 
students begin cautiously, of course. No 
matter what we say, they still hear The 
Voice of Authority. They still feel The 
Threat of The Superior Intellect. They 
still see The Stranger who professes to 
know what The Educated need to know. 
And they hope they can psyche us out 
early, so they'll know how hard they 
must work to ace the course or merely 
get by. 

But if we can convince them that 
w^ re listening for the sound of their 
voices instead of looking for errors or 
evaluating their ideas as we read what 
they write, if we can give them non- 
threatening feedback instead of noma- 
tive grades, they will gradually begin to 
believe that we are receiving and trying 
to understand the messages they are send- 
ing us. And they will begin to see us as a 
person who wants to know what they 
think and feel. Then the vast distance 
between student and teacher, though it 
may never be breached, is diminished. 
Dialogues that begin with skepticism — 
with student testing teacher, wondering 
if the whole approach is a gimmick, yet 
wannng to trust and be trusted — move 
along with refreshing candor. And they 
are soon talking freely about self and 
others, about the world they live in and 
the people they live with. Then we hear 
their keen awareness or their dull indif- 
ference, their egotism and confidence or 
their self-doubt and uncertainty, their 
passive acceptance or their constant ques- 
tioning of the values they grew up on. 
We see some of the inner conflict, we 
feel some of the alienation and despair — 
whatever it is that fills the heads and 
hearts of our students. Each is trying to 
analyze and understand his own prob- 

ERIC 



lenis, trying to search out the answers 
to his own questions, trying to express 
the complexities of his own heart. 

It takes a lot of psychic strength to 
respond to that kind of writing. The 
teacher's comments can no longer be 
dominated by corrections, or by sug- 
gestions for turning an F paper into a 
C paper or a C paper into an A paper. 
Instead, we, too, must ask questions. 
Questions to help each person find his 
own unique answers. Questions to move 
all our students toward writing that is a 
special way of defining, discovering, and 
knowing self— and others. But that do^s 
not mean you must turn your office into 
a confessional booth or try to become a 
swivel chair therapist. Hearing and re- 
sponding to others is, I hope, natural 
human behavior which, I hope, we all 
engage in whenever we encounter an- 
other human being. 

But hearing and responding every class 
day to forty or sixty — a hundred?— 
individual human beings is obviously im- 
possible. At least for most of us. When 
we read of teachers who say they do it, 
when we listen to them tell how they do 
it, most of us feel like the young teacher 
who spoke quite despairingly at the 
evaluation session of a recent national 
convention. She had come with the hope 
of hearing, of finding something that 
would make her a better teacher. She 
was returning home with the feeling that 
all she had heard about successful teach- 
ing depended not upon anything she 
could learn and utilize in her classroom, 
but upon the personal attributes of one 
teacher. Though I admire and congratu- 
late the great among us, their expertise, 
their genius, need not diminish the rest 
of us. For a teacher's greatness lies not 
in what he teaches but in what his stu- 
dents learn. 
They arrive unresponsive. Anticipat- 
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ing our required course with unloving 
words and equally expressive groans. But 
they arc our only indispensable resource. 
We must let them, and help them, bring 
the realities of their own lives into the 
classroom. Wc must let them, and help 
them, respond to each other. 

Because I have spent most of my 
teaching life working in one-to-one con- 
ferences with students, I believe any at- 
tempt to achieve an open class must 
begin with a personal dialogue (talking 
on paper) between the teacher and each 
person in the class. It is, I think, the best 
way to let them know that wc accept 
them as persons of wonh, whose ideas 
and feelings are worth expressing, whose 
imperfections do not diminish them or 
their ideas. Our response to each person 
can give the initial sense of freedom 
and fulfillment that is so important, per- 
haps essential, to achieving competence 
and creativity in writing or speaking. 

But every ivriter and every speaker 
needs an audience beyond the teacher y 
needs many responses to ^whatever he has 
to say on paper and in class. Everybody 
needs to be seen and heard by the group 
he is a member of, needs to feel that he 
is an identifiable and worthwhile mem- 
ber of that group. And that, I fear, shall 
never happen for all our students unless 
we abandon the old ways of class discus- 
sion. 

Going from neat, straight rows-of- 
students with the teacher-at-center-front 
to teacher-sitting-with-students in a circle 
of chairs or around a ring of tables is an 
improvement only if all the people 
sitting in those chairs are really ulking 
and listening to each other. While trying 
to face that challenge at Iowa, wc are 
asking some questions that suggest some 
of the fundamental changes the open 
class hopes to achieve: 



How many persons (or what proportion) 
participate, frequently and extensively, in 
my class discussions? 

How many participate only when I di- 
rectly invite them to? 

How many do not participate at all? 

How many really get involved? 

Do I talk more than anybody else? more 
than everybody else? 

Do I direct the discussion? Do I ask 
the questions and make the responses that 
take the class in the direction / want it 
to go? to the conclusion / want it to 
reach? 

Do my students address most of their 
comments to me? 

Do they raise their hands because it's 
just a habit or because I intimidate them? 

Can my students talk freely when I am 
the discussion leader? 

We believe teachers must learn to sit 
down and shut up. So students can get to 
know each other. So they can share what 
they kiiow with each other. So they 
can learn from the feedback they give 
each other. 

We keep no pedagogical secrets from 
our students because in the open class 
the pedagogical process is not the ex- 
clusive responsibiUty of the teacher. The 
distinctior*: between teaching and learn- 
ing that clear to everyone in the 
traditional classroom are not so clear, in 
fact, they gradually disappear as a class 
develops its own direction, its own struc- 
ture and content. For the teacher also 
learns and each learner also teaches. 

We never lose our teacher-identity, we 
never become "just another student," 
but we see ourselves, and our students 
perceive us, as a participating member 
of the group, not the voice of authority 
that controls the group. Like all other 
members of the group, we give of our 
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ideas, our knowledge, our competence. 
We give of self. By responding. To each 
person and to the group. But we never 
forget that in the open class the power 
lies in listening. 

What wc say and do on a particular 
day develops not from our past teaching 
experience but from whatever is hap- 
pening in class on that day. Instead of 
following the sequence of assignments 
that worked last year, wc respond to the 
experiences— external and internal — that 
students talk about, in class and on paper, 
day by day, this year. We respond by 
sharing a bit of our experience that seems 
relevant or by asking questions that will 
help each person better understand his 
own ideas and the ideas of others, ques- 
tions that will help each person express 
his ideas more clearly and more force- 
fully. But we arc always trying not to 
dominate everything that happens. 

Very few students are prepared for 
that kind of learning. They arrive expect- 
ing to learn only from the teacher, sure 
that everything that is said in a classroom 
is a performance for the teacher, to be 
praised or criticized by the teacher. To 
most of them, class discussion means show- 
ing off what they know so they will get 
a good grade. The ones who have learned 
to do that talk a lot. The ones who 
haven't don't. Because they don't want 
to be compared with their glib and con- 
fident classmates. Because they are afraid 
of sounding stupid. When they try to 
put what's going on inside them onto 
paper, we hear the fears of the quiet ones 
and we get a glimpse behind the masks 
the easy talkers wear. 

When I was sitting in class I could not 
express my feelings clearly. I just wasn't 
at ease. I felt trapped in a cage, afraid to 
respond to anyt.hing around. 

How can I write honestly about myself 



when I don't know who I am? I would 
like to know more why's. If something 
goes wrong, does that mean I shouldn't 
have done it or was it because I sinned 
the day before? 

I'm really bothered with having to write 
things down and letting someone else 
read them or show them to the class. I 
feel that what I have written isn't good 
enough. I'm afraid if I say something 
wrong I will be laughed at. I don't want 
to be laughed at so I try to act like some- 
one else and not be myself. 

I like to see and hear what other people 
have to say before I show myself to them. 
I like to know where another person 
stands so that I might act in a way that 
would keep me up and even with that 
person. This I find is sometimes very 
hard to do. 

My first time away from home. Watch- 
ing my parents turn their backs and walk 
away. Watching security and guidance 
and love walk away. God an^ I lonely. 

When Bill, Murphy and Melvin were 
talking about being black, I felt so ig- 
norant. I had prepared a little speech but 
I just couldn't say anything. I feel so 
insignificant when I hear people talking 
about important world issues. 

Even though no one knows you're on 
academic probation, you feel as though 
everyone is staring at you and thinking 
"boy are you stupid" and this makes me 
afraid to u'k because then someone would 
know for sure that I am dumb and on 
probation. 

You can never really know a person. A 
person can put on all kinds of fronts for 
you. You can dig a person for a lengthy 
time and still never know him. A person 
puts forth what he wants to put forth 
in any manner he chooses and at any 
time. 

To help students come to know each 
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Other, to help them come to trust each 
other, we begin by learning nanies and 
faces. Then for a day or two we visit 
together in groups of three to five per- 
sons. The teacher moves from group to 
group. Mostly listening but sometimes 
responding. Perhaps mentioning some- 
thing someone in the group has said in 
his first writing. During the first few 
days I try to chat a moment with each 
person in the class. To express my delight 
in something he has written. To express 
my concern about some troubling 
thought he has shared with me. Or to 
ask why he hasn't written. 

Moving the class from social chatter to 
more academic matters can be quite 
natural if, after the first or second day, 
the groups for conversation become 
"task" groups. For several days the tasks 
::an be anything to ease the uneasiness, 
anything to fill the strained silence with 
people talking to each other. But it's im- 
portant, no later than the second week, 
to talk about the concept of an open 
class. They need to understand the kind 
of learning we want them to experience; 
we need to understand their attitudes 
toward the approach. So we talk about 
their previous learning experiences and 
any misconceptions they seem to have 
about the open class we are asking them 
to help us create. And we talk about 
tentative goals and expectations. 

From the beginning each person must 
try to understand the responsibilities that 
come with the freedom that comes with 
the open class. Though we make no 
reqw-^ed assignments for the whole class, 
no one is free to do nothing, on one is 
free not to learn, no one is free not to 
respond to classmates and teacher. If the 
dialogues do not develop, if there is no 
ongoing interchange of ideas, the class 
is not open. Instead it is a collection of 
closed mouths, closed ears, closed minds, 



and closed hearts. 

But if we believe our students possess 
the youthful virtue Erik Erikson calls 
fidelity, then we can assume with con- 
fidence that they will respond to our 
faith in them and our concern for them. 
Not every day, of course. Some will not 
respond on many days. Sometimes it may 
take several weeks, perhaps a whole 
term, to break through the walls that 
some people bring with them. But if we 
bring with us a full commitment to the 
concept of an open class, and patience — 
from a source that never runs dry; if 
we can live with the recurring frustra- 
tion that closes in on the days when 
nothing's happening for nobody, and the 
recurring feeling of impotence that could 
be dispelled in an instant by simply as- 
serting our authority; if our egos can 
stand the persistent, uncomforting feeling 
that we have not yet achieved what we 
hope to achieve, then we can keep on 
.'^sponding to the unresponsive ones. And 
e, itually, either teacher or classmate 
wi sk a question or make a suggestion 
that vi!l evoke a response that will bring 
then^ into the commmity of learners the 
class is or hopes to become. But until 
and after that happens, the trusting 
teacher must also be a demaiiding teach- 
er. 

Usually the hour ends before we can 
consider all the questions and suggestions 
that grow out of class talk. And just as 
often it's obvious that nobody has the 
quick and easy answer or an obvious 
plan of action. Again it's time to form 
small task groups. The task, to explore 
some aspect of the situation being dis- 
cussed, to search together for some an- 
swers to some of our questions. Next 
day, or a week or two later, the group 
can report their findings to the class and 
the class can ask mere questions. We 
ma) never decide on the "right" answers. 
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but shallow conversation becomes seri- 
ous discussion as we explore the pos- 
sibilities. 

But we do not push the class into sub- 
jects that require close analysis and ex- 
tensive reading until most students can 
talk freely and easily in small groups and 
are no longer afraid of speaking out in 
full class discussions. For they cannot 
effectively handle questions about con- 
flicting issues and values when they are 
tied up in emotional knots. Most classes 
are over that by midsemester, but even 
then we do not require anyone to per- 
form for the class if he is obviously not 
ready to. 

I hope it's clear that our small group 
work is not an attempt to turn the class 
into an encounter group, where all or 
most of the emphasis is on discovering 
and expanding self through intensive 
group experience. Fifty minutes a day, 
three or four times a week for one or 
two semesters gives us mensive time, 
not the kind needed for a group brought 
together solely for psychosocial purposes. 
Though I am obviously committed to 
an approach that centers on self and 
others, though I believe our best writing 
comes from intense awareness of self and 
a highly developed sensitivity to others, 
in the open class for rhetoric that empha- 
sis can always be coordinated with the 
writing and talking students do in re- 
sponse to each other and the teacher. 

Though every class sometimes wants 
and needs to analyze what's happening, 
the small groups are not for the ourpose 
of studying group performance or inter- 
action. All the research that has been 
completed and all the scholarly and 
popular books that have been published 
on group dynamics, communications 
theory, and interpersonal relations are 
certainly relevant. But if that became 
the content of the course, the emphasis 
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could no longer be on each person and 
the group talking^ in class and on paper, 
about their own ideas and concerns. 

Breaking the class into small groups is 
only a means for releasing more talk, 
from everybody, and for giving each 
person maximum feedback on the ideas 
he expresses. Analyzing and evaluating 
group interaction is only a means of ask- 
ing why we are not achieving what we 
are trying to achieve. Mastermg all the 
popular techniques of group interaction 
might make me a better composition 
teacher, it might make my students bet- 
ter composers. But whether or not we 
pursue that interest, we can go on inter- 
acting with each other. As a relating, 
communicating psychosocial being called 
teacher, I spend a lot of time trying to 
relate to and communicate with a lot of 
psychosocial beings called students. 
Which means, I hope, that we have 
learned to ask each other why when we 
feel we are not getting through to each 
other, as persons or as a group; to ask 
each other how we can break through 
the barriers that separate us from each 
other. 

Any approach to composition that be- 
gins with free writing elicits one sure 
question, how do you get them to turn 
the corner to writing (or speaking) that 
is thematic, analytical, tightly organized, 
and fully substantiated? 

To answer that question I must first be 
repetitious. Begin by hearing and re- 
sponding to what each person is saying. 
I make no corrections, no comments on 
how the ideas are expressed or developed, 
no long response of any kind on the 
early writing. Maybe my Lab students' 
n,"gative reactions to the teacher com- 
ments on the papers they bring with 
them have made me overanxious. No 
matter how kind or cogent I sound to 
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mc, I wonder how the student will read 
me. Would any of thern ever spend as 
much time thinking about my long com- 
ments as I would spend writing them? 
There's also the problem of my time. 
When students are talking to me on 
paper, I want to read every word every- 
one has written before I see them again. 
I want to hear how everyone is respond- 
ing to the first days of class and to me. 
But I say enough in class and on paper 
to let them know that I'm connecting 
what they write with the persons I see 
and talk with in class, that I want to 
know each person better, that I enjoy 
their writinjj because I can visualize a 
unique human being and hear the sound 
of a unique human voice as I read the 
pages they fill with words. And I ask 
questions. First, the questions that say I 
want to hear more. Then, the ones that 
will, I hope, lead each person to a com- 
petent and creative telling of his own 
thoughts and feelings. 

In the guidelines we offer young teach- 
ers the focus moves from the writer's 
own "Voice" and "Perceptions" and the 
"Values" he lives by, to "Questions" 
which help him see that the rhetorical 
structures many texts and syllabi pre- 
scribe are not unlike his own natural 
thought processes. But we do not make 
assignments on certain days to "teach" 
those concepts. Instead, we introduce 
linguistic and rhetorical principles when- 
ever somebody's response to a piece of 
writing shared with the class, or some- 
body's question or dissatisfaction with 
his own writing, makes a little lesson by 
the teacher or a reference to the text 
relevant and therefore meaningful. 

The traditional patterns of organiza- 
tion are easy "to cover" in the open class 
because much of the talking on paper 
that students do provides examples. They 
relate experiences or describe processes 



that can be classified as narration or time 
sequences, they describe people or places; 
they explain the cause of their joy or 
despair; they compare and contrast 
what's happening to them now with 
what happened to them last year. For 
some, of course, everything comes out 
hazy and confused. But for almost all of 
them, if it's something they are ready 
to share, what they say is forceful and 
coherent. When they knov) what they 
want to say, there is no hassle about 
organization or content. Each is part 
of their knowing. 

To make the students' writing a part 
of the dialogues going on in class, we 
begin "publishing" excerpts or whole 
pieces as soon as possible. But I never 
share a persoa's writing with the class 
without his consent. And I never discuss 
a piece of writing as if I am grading it. 
I do not ask What do you think of the 
Introduction? or Does the writer include 
a sufficient number of representative ex- 
amples to establish his credibility? or 
What's wrong with this paper? Those 
questions and many others may be con- 
sidered in personal conferences or in 
small groups later in the term, but we 
never talk in class about published writ- 
ing unless someone, including the teacher, 
wants to respond to something some- 
body has said. Like, I know what you 
mean because this is what happened to 
me. . . or No, man, that's not the way it 
is because. . . . 

To ditto the lone A paper to show 
everj'body else what the teacher wants, 
or to distribute inadequate papers so one 
student can tell another what he did 
w rong or how he can improve his paper 
is asking students to talk to each other as 
teachers have always talked to them. It 
is asking them to evaluate each other as 
the) think we would. It is asking them to 
compete with each other as they try to 
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meet prescribed academic standards, as 
they tT)' to fulfill teacher-imposed re- 
quirements. They learn far more, I think, 
by responding to each other's ideas as 
they would in a nonthrcatening situation 
outside of class. 

All students— the brilliant and the 
slow, the enthusiastic and the indifferent, 
the aggressive and the meek— need to be 
assured that they know something that 
teacher and class will value. So we ask 
them to write and talk first about what 
they know best, what they enjoy most. 
I have never known a student who could 
not choose something that class and 
teacher knew vtry little about. Which 
means each student becomes a teacher. 
Explaining his special knowledge and 
skill. Answering the questions asked as 
he talks or as he reads something he has 
written. Restating sentences that are not 
clear. Seeing the need for logical order 
if his audience cannot follow what he is 
saying. And when someone says, "But 
I don't see what you mean," he adds 
some concrete details or visual images 
that help us see what he is trying to 
explain. And when someone says, "But 
I just don't get it. What is it really like?" 
he tries to think of an analogy that will 
help us understand. And sometimes, even 
the ones labeled slow, come up with a 
striking metaphor any writer would be 
proud of. When convinced that some- 
body wants to learn what they knov), 
they learn what we want to teach them. 

Wha\fy'mean is the question our stu- 
dents ask each other most frequently if 
their writing is full of vague and ambigu- 
ous words or if their opinions are always 
stated in meaningless generalizations. 
When the person challenged cannot 
come up with a satisfactor)* answer, a 
classmate may be able to help. Or the 
teacher can respond with a quick and 
easy lesson on definition or supponmg 



evidence. Or we can cite books, periodi- 
cals, or people who might be helpful in 
the search for answers that will help one 
person or the whole class extend and de- 
velop their ideas in well-supportcd essays. 

When a student makes a generaliza- 
tion, in class or on paper, that is obvi- 
ously a strong conviction, an attitude 
fixed in and by his own experience, our 
natural response is Why? And his natural 
response to that question is an attempt 
to analyze what he has said. Which 
means he will either state some suppon- 
ing reasons for his opinion or he will 
begin to question it. Whichever, he will 
be going beyond his easy generalization. 
He will be analyzing what he thinks. He 
will be organizing his thoughts. In the 
natural give and rake of conversation, he 
will be setting up a plan for an essay. 

Instead of tr)*ing to teach everybody 
how to make outlines or giving them as- 
signments that designate the way they 
must order their ideas, instead of giving 
them external forms to fill, we raise 
questions that we hope will help our 
students analyze and understand their 
own lives, their own beliefs, their own 
values. Questions that only they can 
answer. And with their answers they 
build coherent verbal structures, out of 
the meanings and the relationships they 
find, they learn to analyze, organize, and 
substantiate their ideas. 

And they learn — through their own 
writing — that a persons attitude toward 
self, subject, and audience can control 
(that is, help him, sometimes quite un- 
consciousl) , organize) w hatever he 
wants to sav , that he can create the sound 
of his ow n voice on paper by re-creating 
his experiences — external and internal — 
with facts and details so graphic, with 
images so visual, that readers will see 
what he means. He learns through the 
ongoing interaction with teacher and 
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classmates without which an open class 
cannot be. 

Though wc reject the notion that stu- 
dents cannot produce "college IcvcP' 
writing unless we feed them "college 
IcveP' ideas from anthologies of nonfic- 
tion, fiction, or poett)', the class that does 
not read may bog down in ignorance or 
boredom. The imponance of reading in 
the open class can be clarified and em- 
phasized while first discussing class ob- 
jectives and expectations, or when the 
teacher casually asks about their reading 
habits, past and present. We can make 
reading part of our dialogue with each 
student, by asking each person to talk a 
while on paper about each piece of read- 
ing he does for the class. Adding to their 
unrequired reading lists throughout the 
term becomes a natural part of the con- 
versations going on in class and on paper 
if we bharc whatever we recall from our 
reading as wc listen to their discussions. 
But a forceful comment need not become 
a lecture. Whenever we come to class 
excited or angr)' about something we 
have just read, we can talk about that — 
as wc would with a group of friends. 
But we must always remember that stu- 
dents get bored more quickly than any- 
one else. Unless they ask for more, we 
should shut up before they shut us off. 

Sometimes wc can help someone dis- 
cover reading as we respond to the bits 
of experience he shares with us in writ- 
ing. iVlaybe the feeling he expresses re- 
calls a poem that expresses a similar feel- 
ing. Or what has happened to him 
parallels the experience of a character 
from a short story or novel or play. Or 
wc know a book or essay or an anthology 
that deals with the problem he is facing. 

The aim to help all our students see 
reading as an extension of, or another 
kind of, personal experience instead of a 



drudging academic requirement; to let 
reading become meaningful and involv- 
ing, an integral part of what's happening 
in the co?mmmity of learners. 

When class talk peters out because no 
one can answer the questions they are 
asking each other, or because no one can 
support or refute the generalizations and 
opinions they are tossing about, the 
teacher again acts as a resource person, 
citing periodicals and books they can 
turn to for the information they need. 
That usually leads to small task groups 
that assume the responsibility of finding 
what they or the whole class wants to 
know. Again, just as in class talk and 
writing, students move toward the kind 
of reading performance we hope for 
when the small group work becomes a 
self-involving, pervasive experience. For 
now they are dealing w ith the realities 
of a human situation. They are a group 
of people brought together to look for 
answers to human questions, to look for 
solutions to human problems. So they 
read with a purpose. And they try to 
read critically. And they try to synthe- 
size what they read with all their other 
experiences. 

And the teacher, listening to them 
talk on paper and in class about their 
reading, responds not only to what but 
also to how they are reading. He re- 
sponds by setting up individual confer- 
ences or small task groups for those who 
can not comprehend the basic meaning 
of a selection and for those who are 
ready for close analysis or critical ap- 
praisal of what they read. 

If we can break through the student's 
concept of English teacher as corrector- 
grader-judge of writing and writer, he 
can then see us as teacher-editor, the per- 
son who can help him learn to say, with 
clarit)' and force, whatever he wants to 
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say. Then he sees how we can help hhn 
achieve a smoother flow of words, how 
we can help hiin see the implications of 
his own ideas and experiences, how wc 
can help him develop a strong and clear 
voice that diverse, even hostile, readers 
will hear and understand. 

For most people, talking on paper 
eliminates the phoniness that sets the 
tone for a lot of published and unpub- 
lished writing. It also exposes the stuffy 
and pompous writing many students 
think teachers want. They can hear the 
difference between the dull, dead papers 
that attempt to sound academic and the 
sound of their own voices on paper. But 
they learn to write graceful instead of 
cumbersome prose, they learn to write 
with clarity and force, only by working 
with their own writing. For me that 
means reading their writing aloud. First, 
so the class can hear and respond to what 
the writer is saying. Then, in student- 
teacher conferences or small nonthreaten- 
ing groups, we talk about specific ways 
to make the ideas in specific pieces move 
from page to reader's mind. When the 
emphasis is always on hearing what they 
write, they become sensitive to the pat- 
terns and rhythms of their sentences. 
They also learn to spot the repetition that 
bores, the vagueness and ambiguity that 
confuses, the generalization that weak- 
ens, and the simplistic, limited point of 
view that expresses no awareness of how 
readers may disagree. 

As each person covers a wide range of 
thought and feeling in his dialogues with 
teacher and classmates, he discovers, if 
he does not already know, that he has 
many voices. He hears them as he reads 
aloud what he has written. And he sees 
that the voice that "comes naturally" in 
a given situation controls what and how 
he writes about that situation. He learns 
from his own writing that he can define 



and enlarge his resources of sclf-cxpres- 
sion by exploring and expanding all the 
possibilities that lie within the self he is 
or is becoming. And in his own unique 
way, within the limits of his own lin- 
guistic competence, he is developing a 
personal style. 

Because I do not separate style and 
content as I write, I make no attempt to 
do so as I try to help people become bet- 
ter writers. If pressed to define style, 1 
would say it is the total impact of a piece 
of writing. And I would say playing 
with St) listic possibilities includes the 
w hole complex process of putting words 
together to say what we think and feel. 

But that process doci not include spell- 
ing and punctuation and "correct** usage. 
Wc have no*" thrown out those social 
conventions. We have simply put them 
where they belong— in a totally separate 
and final stage of the human (or aca- 
demic) activity that ends in a paper for 
somebody to read. We call that final 
stage copy reading. Our student writers 
learn "correctness,** not from a book of 
rules, but by building their own Copy- 
reading Guides with examples from their 
own writing. But we never ask anyone 
to spend a lot of time working on copy- 
reading until he can fill a page with 
some ease and with much pride in the 
sound of his own voice on paper. Which 
means someone may wish to share a 
paper that is full of glaring errors that 
might diminish him or his ideas in the 
eyes of someone in the class. Then the 
teacher becomes the copy editor, elimi- 
nating mistakes without changing the 
fonn or content of what the writer is 
saying and without changing the sound 
of his voice. Seeing and hearing the dif- 
ference in his copy and the "published" 
one often means he sees a reason to learn 
something he has for years rejected, and 
he begins his Copyreading Guide with 
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some enthusiasm and determination. 

If reading the papers your students 
write is a drudge instead of a joy, per- 
haps you should explore the possibilities 
for creative interaction the open class 
offers. When a student is free to write 
about what's going on inside his own 
head instead of hacking out 500-word 
themes, when everything he writes is 
part of a dialogue with other human 
beings, the teacher's homework is not 
the boring, endless grind it used to be. 

What would happen if I talked on paper 
the way I talk on the street? I somehow 
think of "blackmail" against me. Especial- 
ly from English teachers. 

When one is thinking, he shares his 
thoughts with no one but himself. When 
he has to put these thoughts down on 
paper for someone else to read, he tries 
to change them so that the other person 
will like him. It's almost impossible to 
put down on paper just what I think 
and not have my thoughts degraded. 

I think it is impossible for a student to 
put his own voice on paper and to give 
his feelings and views. We have been 
indoctrinated ever since we learned to 
write that we should try to please the 
teacher. To receive the good grade is 
what students want. 

When engaged in a conversation that I 
enjoy, the words just flow into sentences. 
This is so because I know what I want to 
say and without hardly thinking about 
it, it just comes out. But with writing, I 
sit and think about what I want to say 
and it always comes out wrong. Because 
it's not the real me. It's the me that has 
been conditioned through twelve >ears of 
school to form sentences the right way, 
to make sure spelling is correct, to make 
sure all punctuation is perfect. When I'm 
concentrating on these things my ideas 
just don't come out on paper like they 
do in conversation. 



In high school if I liked the subject- 
Trig or Biology or Chemistry— I would 
look into the whys and wherefores of 
problems and see how the masterminds 
developed their hypotheses. But English 
was always a drag. I just didn't dig all 
those dumb-ass poets and all that hidden 
meaning. It was always the same old shit. 
My senior year was the worst because 
it was all those old English writers trying 
to write all that elegant shit. Now that I 
think about it, my junior year was worst 
because the whole year was spent on 
poems. God do I hate poems. I hate En- 
glish and everyone keeps making me take 
it. 



Writing to fill a required number of 
pages-this is what I usually end up trying 
to do. Counting up the number of words 
after I write a sentence and adding un- 
necessary words and straining to get out 
every word I can think of so I can reach 
the required number of words. Quickly 
I stick a period at the end of that sen- 
tence and start in on the next one. 



I've been watching everyone else as we 
sit here writing and they all have at least 
two pages. Do you really mean we can 
stop when we have nothing else to say? 

I feel happy, at ease, and at home. Read- 
ing what I just read made me feel as 
though I wore talking to my friend, 
shooting the b ill. It also took me back to 
high school, my senior year, when I was 
writing papers for Mrs. B. She really 
pissed me off. I would write what I 
really thought and she would cut me 
down and give me a D or F on the paper. 
It really made me turn against her. 

Right now, though, that isn't what ' .n 
feeling. Tm sweating something furiously 
writing this. As though I'm working in 
an. Letting myself go. Free as a bird. It's 
great. I can't believe how wound up I am. 
it s like racing against something or some- 
one, going faster than I can get the words 
on paper. I feel like I'm being rushed— 
by myself. And I grow impatient trying 
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CO continue because I want to say so 
much. 

I'm sitting here trying to think of some- 
thing that I have convictions about. But 
nothing is coming; I just feel null and 
empty. Is man capable of ever feeling 
nothing? Possibly I'm proving in these 
sentences that he cannot. When for a 
second I felt that I was thinking and 
feeling nothing, I suddenly started coming 
up with thoughts. It would be some ac- 
complishment to be able to create noth- 
ingness in our minds. Like a vacuum. To 
flush everything out. To ease the mind 
of trouble, worry, and frustration. To 
momentarily establish peace and calm. 

I'm confused. I wonder at what stage in 
a person's life he stops asking the ques- 
tions and starts receiving the answers. 
I'm trying to etablish the values that are 
really important and relevant to me. But 
about the time I decide what is most 
important, things change. I meet new 
people and experience new situations, 
then I change my mind. 

You can learn by being helped-shown 
another way. But you must have the 
freedom to accept or reject that other 
way, or to modify it to fit your own 
style. 

When I was learning to ride and race a 
motorcycle, a friend of mine showed me 
a better way to hold the clutch lever 
while starting the cycle. I was holdiftg it 
back with my whole hand, at least the 
full four fingers. That made starting awk- 
ward, because as soon as the starting flag 
drops you must accelerate as guicldy as 
you can and still keep the bike under 
control. Which means hanging on with 
both hands. And that's hard to do if you 
have a good grip in only one hand. My 
friend showed me that it is better to grip 
with three fingers and use iny index 
finger to encircle the hand grip. I tried 
that way and it was better. But then I 
tried it using just two fingers on the 
clutch lever. That was better— for me. 



But not for him because he had shorter 
fingers. My friend helped me, even 
though I already had my own way. A 
poor way, but it was a place to be helped 
from. When he showed me his way, I 
tried it, found it better, adopted and 
adapted it. Then it was my way. 

Can that kind of learning take place in 
this classroom? I'm skeptical. But hope- 
ful. 



A patient at the University Hospital. 
This cat is nuts; he's sitting there having 
a debate with the opposition and there is 
no opposition. I went over and rapped 
with him. This cat thinks I'm a member 
of the House of Representatives. Man, 
we're debating whether or not 18-year- 
olds should be able to vote in major 
elections and I win. 

Now he's a pastor and he's preaching to 
me about not running away from my 
master. If he calls me a nigger I don't 
know what I'll .say. I think I better switch 
subjects before he gets out of hand. What 
can I change to? The cat's well educated 
so anything would probably be okay. 
Think. 

Girls! No, too old. 

I guess I better go; it's almost suppertinie 
anyway. Mom was just cracking her side 
all the time I was talking to him. 

When I was a little girl, I would always 
dream of going to ^raway places . . . 
exotic countries . . . Sometimes I would 
dream of going to a place where the 
people were living on clouds. These peo- 
ple were dressed in beautiful costumes 
and were handing out candy to all the 
boys and girls. Wlienever I wanted to 
be near the water, I would turn on the 
television dream set in my head and be 
on a beach, wading in the water and 
building sand castles. Sometimes I would 
feed the birds on the beach and talk 
with them. After a while though, my 
dreams would end because I had to finish 
my math or do some chores around the 
house. 
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My dream is to become a doctor. Not 
bccTiUse it means money and an easy life, 
but because being a doctor means giving 
of yourself to others. I want to work 
in the ghetto, and instead of making a 
lot of money my pay will be the pleasure 
of helping others. Many doctors have this 
same teelmg before med school, but after 
they get out into the materialistic world 
th^y are just like bankers or businessmen. 
Money is all that counts. You go to a 
big new medical office and you sit in the 
lounge for an hour, then some nurse 
takes you back to a little room. For 
another hour you wait, then the doctor 
comes in with your file. Without asking 
if you're in pain or anything, he looks at 
your file and knows what's wrong. To 
him you are file, not a person. He's there 
for at least ten minutes, not to help you, 
but to make money. His profession has 
become a business. I would like to help 
doctors find their lost identity. 

My father said to me, when he was bring- 
ing me down to school, that I should not 
become involved in anything. He said the 
people who are going to make the 
changes in the world will have to sacri- 
fice and even suffer. But he sai'^ ^ was not 
to become that kind 6f person. I should 
be greedy and secure my education. Then 
later on in life I could contribute my 
share. 



A lot of kids in the class give me the 
impression that Tm in that little crushable 
box they'd like to step on. I don't give 
a damn cause I treat people the way they 
treat me. Step on me and I'll step on you 
if I can. 

I really dug what Jane said about not 
acceptme her parents' prejudices toward 
Blacks. She made a friend quick. I hope 
she never changes her ideas. I dig every- 
body and I wish everybody dug me. But 
tomorrow is another day. I'll go out in 
the world and people will stare at me as 
usual, like they wonder what a Black 
boy is doing on a University campus. 

What is the feeUng of hate? I really don*t 



know but the other night for the first time 
in my life, I felt this feeling or close to 
this feelinff. I felt like an animal trying 
to escape but couldn't because my hands 
were ued. For the first time, I fel*: that 
Blacks do have a right to do the violent 
things they do. I now know hoM they 
feel when people that aren't black think 
they're better because of the color of 
their skin. I now know my family has 
been treated like shit through the years. 
But my parents never told us that people 
think we are not white because we are 
Mexican. Then one day I came home 
from the Army and I couldn't believe 
what I was seeing. Everything was wrong. 
My brothers had been treated like crim- 
inals. Then I didn't only see it, but I felt 
it, too. I was arrested and hit on the head 
more times than I could count. And they 
call this justice, I have to laugh when 
I hear this word Justice, 

I just came back from the Air Force 
where you don't wonder about something 
but accept it. Because if you don't ac- 
cept it, there are 138 articles in the USMJ 
and someone will use one of them to 
lock you up. Authority exists to perpetu- 
ate the development of humility. 

As I browsed through a magazine yester- 
day, a full-page color photo of Sister 
Corita's striking painting of a Disraeli 
quote stopped me: "From the people 
and for the people all springs and all 
must exist." 

Since I saw the quote first as a picture, 
I saw it as "From the people all springs." 
And I thought— all people are necessary 
for anything to develop. Or, for some- 
thing to develop you need all people. 
Then I asked, why do you need all 
people? And I knew it was because all 
people see things differently and react 
differently to what they see. 

Then I started thinking about our class 
and how each person is different and 
carries around with him a different set of 
thougths. But all of us, all people, are 
interdependent on the thoughts that each 
expresses. It's like each person pulling 
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something out of a box and offering it for 
consideration as part of a developing idea. 
So each person, all people, arc responsible 
for everyone elscs ideas. And the only 
way ideas can develop or change quickly 
is for all people to express their thoughts. 

After thinking all that, I realized I am 
afraid of you all. Then I thought maybe 
someone is afraid of me. I am part of 
someone's fear. Which means I am in- 
hibiting him and therefore I am in- 
hibiting myself. I am hindering someone's 
development and therefore I am hinder- 
ing my own development. 

Each person is afraid of something. To 
deny that is to deny that there is anyone 
in the world who can hurt you. There 
is. You know it. But ideas and people 
develop a whole lot faster when every- 
body is aware not only of his own ideas 
but also aware of the ideas of others. 

Whatever level of competence your 
students have, whatever "track" the en- 
trance exams place them in, I believe 
they will respond, and learn, in an open 
class — if you can engage them in student- 
student dialogues and student-teacher 
dialogues. But they won't learn unless 
we who would teach them start where 
they are. They can't understand new 
ideas unless they can relate them to their 
old ideas. They can't develop new atti- 
tudes and skills unless they cap fit them 
into the whole set of attitudes and skills 
they bring with them. 

The least competent may need to try 
to talk on paper two or three times a 
week for a full semester before they 
can fill a page with ease and confidence. 
But w hen teacher or classmate asks Why 
or What do you mean, they, too, can 
give clear and forceful answers — if they 
believe we really want to hear their an- 
swers. And if everybody becomes in- 
volved in finding the answers to the 
questions raised about the experiences 
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shared, we do not have to "teach" them 
how to organize and support their ideas. 
They will learn to — cxperientially — in 
their dialogues with teacher and each 
other. 

But changing the way we think and 
talk and write is a slow, sometimes pain- 
ful, process. Some students may need a 
third semester of talking and writing in 
an open class. In fact, I believe we should 
pi:)vide the opportunities for them to 
continue the dialogues begun in English 
101 in every course we offer. If we 
don't, college, like high school, will be 
little more than a place where they col- 
lect credits toward graduation, a place 
where they will agam be denied the ex- 
periences that are essential to everyone's 
development as a thinking, feeling Hter^ 
ate human being. 

I like to think — perhaps only hope — 
that the open class offers a new direction 
— a new hope — for all the people who 
dread freshman English, especially the 
ones who might otherwise fail the course 
or drop out in frustration and despair 
because what they are being "taught" 
has little or no meaning for them. For I 
believe they will never learn what they 
need to know by sitting through lec- 
tures or class discussions dominated by 
the teacher and a few of their class- 
mates, they will never learn to put their 
thoughts and feelings onto paper by 
filling blanks in workbooks and pro- 
grammed texts, they will never know the 
joy of writing for others if they spend 
their class hours with learning systems 
and learning machines that provide "in- 
dividualized** instruction in lonely car- 
rels. 

We must reject all the software and 
hardware that offer us new or old ways 
of pouring grammar or rhetoric or great 
ideas into the student's head. We must 
permit, we ^ust help all our students 
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bring the reality of their own lives, their 
own language, into the classroom. 

No book can tell us how to do it. No- 
body can answer all our questions about 
the open class. 



With the human resources our stu- 
dents bring with them, with the human 
situations that develop within the group, 
we make whatever we can. For teaching 
is a creative act. 




Peter Elbow 



A Methcd for Teaching Writing 



The Problem 

"Is English really your native 
tongue?" So wrote a Dartmouth Fresh- 
man English teacher on his student's es- 
say. English toachcrs try not to think 
about how o(ten this comment fits the 
essays they grade. My hypothesis is that 
students seldom learn to write in these 
courses as well as one could expect them 
to do as natives. They write essays which 
lack the skills and competences that they 
seem naturally to possess in their normal 
command or language. Of course there 
are important differences between what 
students are naturally good at with lan- 
guage and what is required for college 
essays. But these differences are not so 
complete as some maintain. There could 
be more transfer of learning than there 
usually is. 

Writing as Producing a Specific Ejfect in 
the Reader 

Two common criteria for judging 
writing: 

1) Is the writing true} docs it embody 
good reasoning (valid inferences and ad- 
equate documentation) and good ideas? 

Peter Elbow teaches Humanities at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; he is complete 
ing his PhD* at^ Brandeis. He is the author of 
the 1966 English Institute prize essay on 
Chaucer, 



2) Is the writing good, effective, pleasing 
In the sense of being ^^good style}'' This 
judgment emphasizes form more than 
content, but not trivially: "He can say 
whatever he wants, but only if it comes 
in clear, strong sentences; unified, co- 
herent paragraphs, and total essays that 
hang together around a clear progres- 
sion of ideas with a beginning, middle, 
and end." 

But there is a third model or criterion 
for judging the quality of writing; 
whether it produces the desired effect in 
the reader. Teachers tend to use the first 
two criteria, but this third is the one 
that people exercise, whether conscious- 
ly or not, from the day they begin to 
use language at all. Everyone learned to 
use language almost automatically in his 
first years and has learned— unless there 
is brain damage— to be very skilled at 
using words to make certain things hap- 
pen, i.e., to make people respond to him 
in certain ways. He may not consciously 
attend to the effects he is trying to pro- 
duce nor the techniques he uses for pro- 
ducing them, and if he is neurotic the 
effects may even be opposite to those he 
consciously desires* But the skill with 
language is invariably there. Writing 
courses need to use it and transform it for 
new ends— not work against it. 
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What is called for then is a writing 
course which ignores^at least initially, the 
first two criteria-whf ther the writing is 
true or good style. (Tnis would not be a 
course for students who are already ex- 
cellent writers.) The point is to try to 
build from strength and only gradually 
to proceed toward areas of weakness. We 
can try as much as possible, thereby, to 
avoid the common school situation in 
which the student is trying to satisfy 
criteria that he doesn't know, feel, or 
understand, and thus cannot really ac- 
cept, even if he wants to. 

Judging the effect of a piece of writ- 
ing, however, is a subtle business. The 
effect tends to be intangible and difficult 
to specify. But we can simplify the mat- 
ter. The student writing will be designed 
to produce a specific piece of overt be- 
havior in a reader. Whether it succeeds 
or not is therefore readily observable. 

In the first meeting of the course the 
teacher presents the problem of writing 
to the class in exactly these terms. He 
asks the class to reflect on situations—past 
or present— of putting words on paper to 
produce a desired behavior. It is impor- 
tant at this point that this conception be 
fleshed out from the class's own experi- 
ence and speculation— not the teacher's. 
The class must think of assignments, it 
must come up with instances it can 
take seriously. For when I produce ex- 
amples— e.g., how to get a refund on a 
faulty product, how to get a letter with 
a certain thesis into a certain newspaper, 
how to get a certain service from a gov- 
ernment official, how to get a raise from 
a specific employer-many people find 
them crude, artificial, and corny. I find 
them clean, solid, and extremely interest- 
ing because I feel the need for solid, em- 
pirical bedrock in this mysterious matter 
of words on paper— even at the cost of 
some gentility or sophistication. 

So let the class invent its own assign- 
ments. If it wants more sophistication, 
fine. So long as it keeps to this empiri- 
cal model of writing. Perhaps it will 



want to pick some member of the class 
or some member of the college adminis- 
tration with a given opinion and see what 
M ords on paper have any effect in chang- 
ing it. Perhaps an essay or story for a cer- 
tam magazine. Perhaps words on paper to 
help in a specific situation of grief or 
anxiety— words written either by the per- 
son himself (diary or journal) or by 
someone else to the troubled person. 
Most classes will come up with far better 
ideas than these. But "better" is mislead- 
ing: the right assignments are simply 
those that the members of the class can 
take seriously. The teacher must be firm 
in throwing this matter into the lap of the 
class. If the class takes time to handle 
it, that time will not have been wasted. 
If the class cannot come up with any 
cases of words on paper it can take seri- 
ously then it has specified its situation 
rather well. If it jid not deal explicitly 
with this situation it would be neglecting 
its main business. 

The teacher gets a new role by this 
shift of criteria from truth and good sr.j le 
to effect. He is no longer the authority 
on standards of excellence. For though 
he may know more than most of his stu- 
dents about truth in writing and good 
st)Me, he is not the authority on whether 
writing produces specified behavior. 

Indeed, the class must try to be com- 
pletely empirical in its judgments. It 
will not only send off letters to the news- 
paper and see which ones get published, 
but also invite businessmen, officials, etc. 
to reveal their responses. Many will come 
to class when invited. The person whose 
mind was to be changed must be per- 
suaded to come to class and tell the dif- 
ferent effects of the papers. The role of 
the teacher will be to help students 
achieve the goal they specified and to 
help students discover why some things 
worked and otheis did not. (Empirical 
does not mean simpleminded, though the 
empirical class is not free to conclude 
that certain businessmen, teachers, or edi- 
tors behave differently from the way 
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they in fact do behave, it is of course 
free to conclude that their behavior is 
contradictory, that they should behave 
differently, or that they are insensitive to 
certain properties of words on paper.) 

But the whole point of empirical feed- 
back is to learn to judge for oneself. 
Therefore every member of the class will 
judge all the papers- First the class must 
agree on an assignment: a problem, a 
piece of desired behavior, and perhaps an 
agreed-on set of facts that all writers must 
stick to. Then all papers are photo-copied 
so that all students get copies and judge 
their effectiveness. (The plan requires ac- 
cess to inexpensive photocopying.) The 
class hour is used to discuss differences of 
judgment. The teacher's role is primarily 
to sec that the class performs this func- 
tion: fighting out disagreements and mu- 
tually e.\plaining why some think one 
paper is better at producing the given 
effect and some another-and what things 
in the writing had what effect. (People 
without conventional "English teacher" 
training might do an excellent job teach- 
ing this sort of class.) 

I see four reasons why it is crucial for 
the students all to be readers and judges. 
1) It means starting with skills that stu- 
dents do possess. It forces the student to 
realize that he does in fact have standards 
and criteria for judging writing. And it 
requires that he develop them. The pro- 
cedure should prevent a common dilem- 
ma in which the student becomes com- 
pletely disoriented; he feels he's lost all 
idea of what is good and what is bad; he 
loses all confidence in his powers of re- 
sponding validly to the quality of writ- 
ing. Perhaps students do not possess ex- 
actly the criteria for evaluating writing 
that college teachers feel are the right 
ones: "they prefer bad writing"; "they 
have bad taste!" "Good" and "bad" writ- 
ing, however, are not absolutes. The 
question is "good for what" and **bad for 
what." The student's best hope of learn- 
ing the teacher's criteria will come from 
enhancing and building up hie own tal- 



ents for distinguishing certain kinds of 
goodness in writing from certain kinds of 
badness. His criteria can be naturally de- 
veloped and expanded. (And there may 
not be such a large gap— in terms of de- 
velopment—between the student's "bad" 
taste and the teacher's "good" taste.) But 
if the student's ability to judge accord- 
ing to his own criteria is stamped out and 
he is asked to start from scratch in learn- 
ing the teacher's criteria, he is apt to be 
stymied and even permanently damaged 
in his ability to write well. 

2)1 don't mean to imply all students as 
fine, intuitive sensibilities and all writing 
teachers as rigid ogres. A student will 
often enough be baffled by the judgment 
of his classmates on his paper as much as 
he might have been baffled by the judg- 
ment of his teacher. Yet it is better this 
way. For students seldom 'really believe 
what the teacher says about their writing. 
They may say "Oh, I see now" to the 
teacher's explanation. More often they 
make do with a glum sigh of ostensible 
assent. Of course they have to put up 
with the teacher's judgment; but really 
it is often resisted— especially because the 
teacher is a repository of authority and 
this gets mixed up with his also being the 
repository of standards for excellence. 
Where the adverse judgment of a class on 
a paper may occasionally seem high- 
handed and dictatorial, yet the beleag- 
ured student's plight is better in two 
ways. First, he can resist it better. He 
can say "What do they know! I know as 
much about writing as they do— more in 
fact!" But second, he is coerced to assent 
to their judgment more powerfully yet 
more validly than he is apt to assent to the 
teacher's judgment. For there is no right 
and wrong in this business. It's just a 
matter of whether something works. If 
he cannot get his classmates to think it 
works-and especially if outside valida- 
tion confirms the class-then he has not 
in fact succeeded at that assignment. But 
the process of outside validation will 
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muddy the water and force the class to 
try to be flexible, it will discover that 
different rcaders-e.g., different business- 
men—are affected by different qualities 
of writing. 

3) It is terrifically helpful for one's writ- 
ing to read a stack of papers of very 
mixed quality all on exactly the same 
subject. This is an experience that all 
teachers have. Most realize how much 
they learn from it, even if they wish it 
happened less frequently. But it is an 
experience that students never have. If 
you read only competent writing it is 
hard to know or feel what makes it so. 

4) It is simply fun and interesting for the 
class to read and discuss its own papers. 

This strategy consists, in shon, of start- 
ing from strength— starting from the cri- 
teria which the student already instinc- 
tively uses—and only moving toward new 
or different criteria as the students dis- 
cover them and accept them. I am not 
meaning to imply, condescendingly, 
that many students are complete novices 
in satisfying the criteria of truth and 
good style, but I sense that the strength 
and guts of most students' real skill with 
language is tied in with the use of lan- 
guage that has received their commit- 
ment for the last sixteen years-language 
designed to produce an effect on an audi- 
ence. Correspondingly, the disturbing 
characteristic of much student essay 
writing is precisely its lack of force or 
guts. 

But the important thing is that the cri- 
teria of truth and good style are not 
wholly different from the third criterion 
being exercised in this course. The pro- 
posed strategy will mobilize natural skills 
in language and then develop them so 
that they come to include the first two 
criteria. Before long, students will them- 
selves invent truth and good style as 
two-but not the only two— special sub- 
sets in the problem of producing a de- 
sired effect. The class will end up talking 
about all the aspects of good reasoning 
and good style that any teacher could 
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desire, and techniques for achieving them 
-and in the process will probably accept 
more learning from the teacher than be- 
fore. They will also attain a realistic 
appraisal and understanding of the role 
of ^^correctness"— spelling, grammar, etc. 
They will learn that for certain kinds of 
writing it is not so important, and this 
will better free them to see how it is 
necessary in most other situations to pro- 
duce certain effects and behaviors. The 
strategy would prevent a situation that 
is not uncommon, students sometimes 
feel that criteria for good writing are 
imposed from above by the teacher, and 
therefore they naively blame and lesent 
him for what are simply conventions of 
correctness. Students will be forced to 
derive trustworthy criteria for them- 
selves. The strategy here, in short, is that 
"producing an effect" is not really a cri- 
terion in itself but rather a neutral rubric 
which contains all criteria. 

Students will not take long to specify 
writing problems closer to the classroom, 
e.g., how to produce the behavior in a 
historj' teacher of giving an A on a fresh- 
man history essay. All will write an as- 
signed essay for the history course and 
ask a historj' teacher to grade them and 
come to class to explain. When the class 
does this a number of rimes, students will 
begin to attain a sound understanding of 
the problem of writing satisfactor)' col- 
lege essays. For example, they might well 
develop real misgivings about the criteria 
used by a teacher— and conclude they had 
attained much sounder ones in their 
course's explorations. They will never- 
theless see that the teacher is a teacher 
and that they will probably have to write 
essays for him. But they will understand 
what his criteria are and see them as one 
set among a wide range of possibilities— 
and be able to decide freely and realis- 
tically how to respond to the teacher's 
demands. 

Inviting teachers in will be very inter- 
esting for the teachers as well. It will 
sharpen their perception of their own 
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criteria, 1 can well imagine a teacher say- 
ing his criteria are x, y, and z, and the 
class replying that really he uses v, w, x. 
However the argument ends up, every- 
one will learn a lot. 

It may be objected that this program 
spends too much time exploring criteria 
and too little time learning liow to satisfy 
the new and difficult criteria that a col- 
lege student must meet, that the program 
neglects the brute necessity of learning 
skills— correct syntax, clear paragraphing, 
good style, coherent reasoning. I do not 
wish to imply that these skills are easy- 
far from it. Yet I am sure that learning 
them is far easier than it often seems. But 
these criteria must be clearly seen, and 
above all, realistically accepted. I am sure 
that when a student seems unable to learn 
some of these skills— when he goes on for 
months or years without really mastering 
them— often he is covertly refusing to 
accept them. He may say "I guess I just 
don t have good study habits," or "I am 
just too lazy," or "I'just can't seem to 
get writing," or "I guess I'm just not ver- 
bal." But covertly he may be saying "I'm 
damned if I'm going to give in and play 
word games according to the rules of 
those goddam teachers." Notice that his 
humble or contrite assessment of why he 
doesn't seem to write well blandly lacks 
the natural force he possesses as a person; 
his real juice is bound up v.ith the resent- 
ful refusal that he docs not express- 
probably not even to himself. 

Until students have discovered, felt, 
and accepted the criteria, a teacher 
simply wastes his time crying to teach 
students to satisfy them. And once a stu- 
dent has accepted them he gets on rather 
quickly and forcefully with the business 
of learning how to satisfy them. In the 
procedure I am advocating it would be 
quite natural for a class of poorly trained 
students to decide at some point in the 
middle of the course to devote the next 
three weeks to grammar drill. They fi- 
nally can see it is worth their time. In 
those three weeks they will learn more 



grammar than if the whole term had been 
devoted to it. 

In recent years teachers of writing 
have begun to learn how immensely it 
helps a student's writing if he imagines a 
specific audience. Better yet if he has one. 
This can be seen as support for my hy- 
pothesis, the student's best language skills 
are brought out and developed when 
writing is considered as words on paper 
designed to produce a specific ciffect in 
a specific reader. Other excellences in 
writing are best produced as develop- 
ments from this model. 

Writing as Revealing the Author's Self 
in His Words 

Two experiences have recently given 
me concrete meaning for what was pre- 
viously a vague concept— the self revealed 
in words. The first experience was liter- 
ary: trying to understand what made 
Moll Flanders a better book than my ex- 
isting literary criteria seemed to suggest 
it was {''Mol Flanders and the Problem 
of the Novel as Literary Art," unpub- 
lished essay. Honorable Mention, En- 
glish Institute, 1967). One of the impor- 
tant things about that novel is the way 
you can actually hear Moll speaking in 
the words on the page. Robert Frost 
made the specific connection between 
this phenomenon and a good prose .style: 

Everything written is as good as it is 
dramatic. ... A dramatic necessity goes 
deep into the nature of the sentence. 
Sentences are not different enough to hold 
the attention unless they are dramatic. 
No ingenuity of varying structure will 
do. All that can save them is the speak- 
ing tone of voice somehow entangled in 
the words and fastened to the page for 
the ear of the imarination. That is all that 
can save poetry from sing-song, all that 
can save prose from itself. (From the in- 
troduction to "A Way Out;" quoted in 
"The Speaking Voice," Reuben Browcr, 
reprinted in The Study of Literature^ 
Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, William 
Burto, eds. [Boston, 1960], p. 160.) 
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When words carr)' the sound of a person 
—whether in fiction, poetry or an essay 
—they are alive. Without it they are dead. 

Now this capacity to write words 
which contain a voice may not be every- 
thing. We all know students who have it 
and yet still write poor essays. But it is 
a lot. I think it is a root quality of good 
writing and that we should try to teach 
it. A student who has it may make spell- 
ing and syntactical errors, he may orga- 
nize his papers badly and reason badly, 
and his sentences may contradict all the 
structural canons of what is currently 
called good prose. But there is a real 
sense in which he already has the main 
characteristic of good prose, his words 
hang together into felt syntactical units 
whose meanings jump immediately and 
automatically into the reader's head. And 
from whwt he has, the other excellences 
can grow more naturally, organically,— 
and usually more quickly— than in the 
case of the student whose words on paper 
are totally lacking in life. 

A student who has a voice in the words 
he puts on paper can be said to "have 
words" or be able to "find words" in a 
way that the other student cannot. This 
can he quite literally the case, many 
students without a voice simply have an 
agonizing time finding words. They 
struggle over each sentence, break down 
in the middle, and sometimes cannot even 
produce at all. It can be a kind of mute- 
ness or radical incoherence. Others who 
lack a voice can find words but those 
words are not strong and centered. Such 
persons are often those who cannot, in 
ract, stop the words from rushing to the 
page, but the words are flaccid and with- 
out force or point. Of course the student 
who has a voice must often struggle too. 
He struggles to decide on the best word, 
he struggles especially in revising; but 
he hasn't the terrible struggle simply to 
emerge from silence— or from the func* 
tional silence of empt^' wordiness. The 
student who has a voice can "unlock his 
word'hoard." The connotations of the 



poet's kenning are appropriate. Every- 
one does have a "word-hoard", a collec- 
tion of words that are connected to his 
strong and primary experiences in the 
world— as opposed to words which (put- 
ting it inexactly) are only connected to 
other words. (Cf. L. S. Vygotsky on 
"spontaneous" and "scientific" concepts 
in Thought and Language (Cambridge, 
xMass., 19621.) 

How to teach students to write with a 
voice is difficult to know. Frost empha- 
sizes w hat w e already guess— that we miss 
the whole point if we concentrate on 
tricks of structure. But the following 
procedure would help. The students read 
a writer with a particularly strong and 
obvious— "loud"— voice and then try to 
write something that produces the same 
voice. The object is for the student to 
"get inside" the self of the imitated writer 
by getting the sound of his tone of voice. 
It is an exercise in producing words that 
sound like a person and not merely like 
meanings. The class tries this assignment 
with various writers. Here again the class 
would serve as the official judge: the 
judgment of all the readers in the class 
is in fact the best judge of which papers 
get the imitated writer's voice into the 
words on the page. The teacher— or any 
single person— is in danger of prejudging 
the question because of conventional 
parameters for defining style. For the as- 
signment is to get the sowid not the style. 
I think I can imagine two papers of 
which one seemed closer to the style of 
the model, and yet the other attained 
more unmistakably the sound of the 
model. That is to say I don't know where 
the sound comes from. In the class judg- 
ment there is not likely to be tidy agree- 
ment about the matter. But that's as it 
should be with something not fully un- 
derstood. 

The second experience to give me a 
sense of what is really meant by a self 
revealed through the words on the page 
is not literary but pragmatic— the experi- 
ence of being a draft counselor trying to 
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help conscientious objectors in their 
preparation of #150 forms for their draft 
boards. The CO who wants to be classi- 
fied as such by his draft board must 
answer questions about his beliefs. Osten- 
sibly his answers tell the draft board 
whether or not he has the right belief. 
In order to be recognized as a CO, the 
man must have a belief that is religious 
and it must compel him to refrain from 
fighting in all war. But draft boards do 
not give the classification to everyone 
who describes such beliefs. There are too 
many. The Supreme Court's Sceger de- 
cision in 1965 defined as religious any 
belief which occupies a central place in 
the life of the man (like the belief in God 
of the traditional CO). And nuclear 
weapons have increased the number of 
people who cannot support any war. (Cf. 
my article, "Who Is a Conscientious Ob- 
jector?" Christian Century, August 7, 
1968.) 

Therefore draft boards now rule more 
and more frequently on the question of 
sincerity-whether the person really does 
believe the things he says he believes. 
And so questions which look as though 
they are meant to reveal whether the man 
has the right belief are in fact crucially 
used to reveal whether he has the belief 
he says he has. 

Students I have counseled seem to be 
strikingly bad at this test. In the first 
place they tend to start by describing 
something which is not really their be- 
lief at all. (I can speak freely because I 
did the same dance.) It seems we come 
out of our educational process thinking 
that when we give an account of what 
makes sense— of what we feel we can ask 
others to assent to— we have stated our 
belief. The absurdity of this notion is 
clear when it is stated so badly, but it is 
amazing how many persons give this kind 
of answer when asked to tell their beliefs. 
We are slow to realize that belief is what 
ou call on when action is required and 
nowledge and evidence do not provide 
certainty. (And they never do: philos- 



ophers demonstrate how "isV cannot 
give birth to "ought's") 

Perhaps the difficulty is that the regis- 
trant wants to show that his belief makes 
sense-that it holds. But whether the be- 
lief holds is irrelevant. Draft boards are 
not asking to be proven stupid or evil— 
which is what follows from a demon- 
stration that the CO's belief holds. 

The only issue is whether the applicant 
holds his belief. And so even after he 
succeeds in really determining what his 
belief is, there is the mysterious matter 
of how to state it in such a way that the 
reader believes that he believes it. 

Literary crirics have tended to assent 
to the exorcism of "sincerity."* But the 
draft counselor has his nose rubbed in it. 
He's faced every day with the difference 
between an answer that makes him re- 
spond "I'm not at all convinced this guy 
believes this stuff," and one which makes 
him respond "Yes. It is clear he believes 
these things." And it has nothing to do 
with the content of the belief: some- 

1 It is a corrective simply to spell out what 
follows from the premise that there is an un- 
conscious. (A) Intention becomes messy: in our 
use of words, as in other behavior, we must 
sometimes distinguish between what we thought 
we intended and another intention we were not 
aware of. (B) What this means for the inter- 
pretation of literature is that we are cowards 
to decide there is no intention just because we 
cannot be certain what it is. Besides, with cer- 
tain kinds of evidence, tact, and practice, we 
can sometimes have a pretty good idea. Of 
course anyone who wishes may decide that the 
intention is not part of the work. But most 
readers-even if they sec the sense in which a 
work of literature is a detached, timeless piece 
of sigm'ficant form-nevertheless cannot refrain 
from also responding to literature as they re- 
spond to words uttered bv whole men living 
in real time and space: "Am I sure he means 
what he seems to say he means?" (The concrete 
advice of Wimsatt and Bcardsley-in effect not 
to trust the teller but the tale-was more right 
than wrong since it made us see intention as 
more complex than what the writer said he had 
in mind.; (C) What this means for rhetoric is 
that we are not always right when we think 
we are sincere. *Wc can make good use of the 
ears of others in trying to determine what we 
really mean. 
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times the sincerity of the most outlandish 
belief is beyond question, while the state- 
ment of a **tame," almost universal, belief 
carries no conviction, sometimes vice 
versa. 

The situation forces out into the open 
an important criterion for writing, one 
must refrain from considering these 
pieces of discursive prose in terms of 
whether the assertions make sense or are 
consistent, and judge them instead in 
terms of whether they reveal a person 
who holds the assertions—whatever the 
assertions may be. I realized I was faced 
with a pragmatic but pure instance of the 
problem that critics of literature and 
teachers of writing have talked of for so 
long— whether writing is "alive." If the 
teacher of Freshman English does not 
teach his student to write "lively" prose, 
the student is likely to get lower grades 
for the rest of his college career. If the 
draft counselor does not succeed in help- 
ing the registrant write prose which is 
"alive" in this primary sense— prose 
which contains not just propositions but 
a person— the man is likely to have to go 
to jail. 

Teaching Freshman English may be 
trying, but this situation is downright 
frightening. After more than a year of it 
I still haven't a clue as to the objective 
ingredients of this "aiivencss." The only 
thing I have learned is to say to the man 
w ho lacks it, "Look, I don't believe youl 
I can't feel any person in these words! 
You've made all these interesting state- 
ments but really I haven't the slightest 
idea w ho you are. I can't hear you." But 
this helpless response turns out powerful. 
It forces the man to look at w hat he has 
written from a point of view he is un- 
accustomed to. He struggles and floun- 
ders and is baffled. But he is finally forced 
to realize that he has left out the main 
thing-even if he doesn't know what that 
main thing is. The situation is grave 
enough that he knows he has to go home 
and try to put himself into his words. 
The new product-to the e.\tent that it 



is an improvement— may not be objec- 
tively more graceful, correct, or logical 
than before. But it does have w'hat writ- 
ing teachers are most eager to produce- 
writing that is alive and reveals a person. 

Thus even though I don't understand 
the observable ingredients of this aspect 
of good writing, and therefore haven t 
an) theoretically justifiable rules for 
teaching it, I nevertheless end up teach- 
ing it (or rather helping others to pro- 
duce it) more consistently than anything 
I ever taught as a Freshman English 
teacher. The moral seems to be that ask- 
ing for the right thing may be better than 
knowing how to explain what you ask 
for. i.e., even if x, y, and z are all valid 
ways to conceive the capacity that you 
are trying to teach, and even if you 
understand .\ and y much better than z, 
nevertheless you may teach it better by 
asking for z. 

Therefore I propose reproducing this 
situation for our writing course. Students 
will be asked to write pieces for which 
the test is not whether the assertions 
make sense or are consistent but whether 
the reader feels the writer in the words— 
whether the reader believes that the 
writer believes it. (For irony, a more 
comple.x formulation is required.) Again 
the best yardstick in this imprecise matter 
will be the judgment of all the members 
of the class. This is really a subset of the 
category of w rlting designed to produce 
a certain effect in the reader. But it 
would be ai d at a particular root ca- 
pacity in wr. .ng— the ability to have a 
voice, to find words, not to be inco- 
herent, tongue-tied, or emptily verbose. 
In short, to write from w ithin the self. 

What would these writing exercises 
be? Wouldn't the) be invasions of pri- 
vac) inappropriate to school? Some ex- 
ercises might seem personal. For example, 
the questions relating to conscientious 
objection seem very rich and useful w rit- 
ing problems. But if some stude ts felt 
lack of privac) as a problem, papei s need 
not be signed. As long as the student gets 
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feedback on his paper— which he would 
do from class assessment and discussion- 
there is no ne<»d for the teacher or the 
class member to know the author. 

But I am not talking about intimate, 
autobiographical "self-exposure" when I 
talk of "revealing a self in words." Writ- 
ing in words which "reveal the self" has 
nothing necessarily to do with exposing 
intimacies-undressing. For I am talking 
about the sound or feel of a believable 
person simj)ly in the fabric of the words. 
The most intimate revelations can be put 
in words that arc not alive and have no 
self, and conversely, the most impersonal 
reasoning-in lean, laconic, "unrevcaling" 
prose— can nevcnhelcss be alive and in- 
fused with the presence of a person or a 
self. It would be important, therefore, to 
have some exercises about matters which 
are relatively impersonal but to judge 
them solely in terms of whether convic- 
tion is displayed— whether the writer is 
In the words. This would teach the stu- 
dents that this quality is not to be con- 
fused with undressing. (Actually the 
person in the words need not be the 
"real" self of the author, it is the gift of 
truly creative writers to reveal different 
"selves" in written words.) 

The notion of judging an essay solely 
on whether it contains conviction and a 
self will set some teachers' teeth on edge: 
"This kid has picnt)' of conviction and 
self in his words-too much! What he 
needs is to reason carefully and write a 
decent sentence." This response is dif- 
ficult to avoid. But maybe it's necessary 
to go through conviction and self rather 
than away from them or around them. 
Maybe the quickest path to good reason- 
ing and decent sentence writing— and we 
must admit that we haven't yet found 
quick ones- is through learmng better 
how to write words that reveal convic- 
tion and a person. And it is important to 
remember that the class's judgment here 
may be more accurate than the teacher's, 
it might not agree, for example, that "this 
kid has plenty of conviction and self in 



his words." It might see the paper as 
pretty fake-as in fact lacking conviction 
and sclf-and be right. When it got the 
student to bum through the prose he had 
been using in his words, f suspect he 
would reason better and make decent 
sentences. 

SuTtrmlng up 

It will be objected that I am abandon- 
ing the teaching of what is observable 
and explainablc--truth and good style— 
for what is mysterious and unexplainable 
--whether it affects the reader in the de- 
sired way and whether a self is revealed 
in the words. Though rhc terms of the 
objection may be true, I don't think the 
objection holds up. Perhaps we have 
better rules for manipulating propositions 
to achieve the truth than for manipulat- 
ing words to produce specific effects in 
the reader, perhaps we have better rules 
for building words into a clear and ef- 
fective prose style than for putting down 
live words to reveal a self. But these in- 
determinate and unexplainable qualities 
may still be more worth concentrating 
on. It may be that the most characteristic 
use of lan^age-the use of language that 
will permit people to liberate and develop 
the greatest skill— is language for the pro- 
duction of certain effects in readers and 
the presentation of the self. It may be 
that teachers put students into a trap by 
telling them to do x and y and not z, 
when the best way to do x and y is to do 
2. It is a common idea that freshmen have 
too much sincerity and too little sophis- 
tication and tough-mindedness. But I 
wonder. Ostensible sincerity may mask 
a fearful avoidance of the real thing. 

Some readers will notice that I am dis- 
guising as iconoclasm the wisdom of tra- 
dition and common sense. But the essay 
would never sell under the title "Getting 
Aristotle Back into Freshman English. 
Yet it will be recalled that Aristotle de- 
votes far more space in his Rhetoric to 
the speaker and the audience— and begins 
with these topics— than he do o the 
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speech. He understands rhetoric as 
transaction between the self ,V'.f the 
audience-the two prior realities in the 
human .ictivity of verbal composition and 
communication. He recognizes that this 
activity is not the same as that of de- 
termining the truth. C. S. Baldwin de- 
scribes Aristotle's approach: 

Aristotle's division and its order are the 
division and the order not merely of anal- 
ysis, but of much the same synthesis 
as underlies the actual processes of com- 
position. I begin with myself; for the sub- 
ject-matter else is dead, remaining ab- 
stract. It begins to live, to become per- 
suasive, when it becomes my message. 
Then only have I really a subject for 
presentation. A subject, for purposes of 
address as distinct from purposes of in- 
vestigation, must include the speaker. It 
is mine if it arouses me. I consider next 
the audience, not for concession or com- 
promise, but for adaptation. What is mine 
must become theirs. Therefore I must 
know them, their 7j6o<: and their Tra^o?. 
My address becomes concrete through 
my effort to bring it home. The truth 
must prevail— through what? Against 
what? Not only through or against 
reasoning, but through or against com- 
plexes of general moral habit and tht 
emotions of the occasion. I must establish 
sympathy, win openness of mind, instruct 
in such wise as to please and awaken, 
rouse to action. My speech is for these 
people now. Only thus am I ready to con- 
sider composition; for only thus can I 
know what arguments are available, or 
what order will be effective, or what style 
will tell. (Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic 
[New York, 1924], pp. 12, 13.) 

Cicero and Quintilian carry^ on this tra- 
dition. 

If we leave tradition and look to com- 
mon sense we notice how students who 
don*t write well can miraculously achieve 
a high degree of truth and a strong, clear 
prose on certain occasions when they 
somehow involve their selves and get 
earned on. sometimes on an exam, some- 
times very late at night on a paper due 
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next morning, and sometimes in personal 
communications like important personal 
letters. Sufficient pressure has built up to 
force the student finally to put himself 
into his words, and there is usually a 
strong sense of desired audience response 
which focuses the words and thoughts. 
Is he not, on such occasions, finally doing 
precisely what we are talking about 
here? Working for a specific effect and 
revealing himself in his words? 

From here, in fact, we may even won- 
der about those rules for truth and good 
style. Are they really so trustworthy? 
Those rules only approximate the out- 
ward characteristics of the prose of 
writers who excel at using language to 
produce desired effects and reveal the 
self. For such writers can depart wildly 
from these approximations and still pro- 
duce good writing. These rules ignore 
the generative principles which produced 
the truth and the ^ood prose. 

In short, this is a proposal to teach 
writing from the hypothesis that true 
writing and good prose are only end 
products and are-from the standpoint 
of development— almost epiphenomenal. 
Producing an effect in a reader and re- 
vealing the self in words are prior 
achievements in the process of learning 
to write well. The vsc of all the members 
of the class as judges is not merely a 
strategic nod towards participatory de- 
mocracy but rather the most valid way to 
exercise these essential prior criteria. 

Final Cotisiderations 

In thinking about this approach I have 
had college freshmen in mind simply be- 
cause my experience in teaching writing 
has been with college students. But I 
don't see why it wouldn't be at least as 
appropriate to high school. 

It would be easiest to point this pro- 
posal at very poorly prepared, "disad- 
vantaged" students. With them, the in- 
ability to transfer obv'ous lin^istic skill 
to the production of good written essays 
is most glaring. But I suspect that the loss 
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is just as great in competent, well trained 
students. 

I don't wish to diminish the validity of 
other models for the use of words. For 
example, words can usefully be thought 
of in a way that has little to do with a 
self, an audience, or an effect. That is, 
we can think of words as approaching 
the blessed condition of number— as a 
truthseeking machine, a prosthesis for the 
brain: writing thus can usefully be con- 
ceived as the manipulation of proposi- 
tions according to the rules of grammar 
and logic— and according to the (half) 
rules of association and metaphor— to see 
what new propositions can be made to 
emerge. This is a model which empha- 
sizes the use of words as thinking. 

But thinking is not the same as writing. 
It is true that they vastly overlap. Words 
in the human head tend to be accom- 
panied by concurrent thought; but 
thought tends to come in the medium of 
words. Or more concretely, nothing 
helps in writing an essay like having an 
idea; but students think amazingly better 
when they finally mobilize their natural 
skill with language and learn to write 
from inside a self. But in spite of this 
overlap, being able to think well is not 
the same as being able to write well— and 
certainly not the same as being able to 
have a voice, find words, and produce a 
desired response in a reader. 

Of course thinking ought to be taught 
to freshmen. Perhaps there should be one 
term which stresses writing and another 
which stresses thinking. Since the former 
is too important to be left to English 
teachers and the latter too important to 
be left to philosophers, why not have all 
departments staff these courses and keep 
class sizes down to ten or fifteen? 

But it may be a mistake to reduce to 
one term the amount of time devoted to 
writing. For if there is any validity in 
this essay it points to the conclusion tf-.at 
we are hasty in our teaching of writing. 
Freshman English courses have tended to 



try prematurely to induce the outward 
manifestations of good writing-<:ontrol 
and self-conscious clarity. But real writ- 
ers have constantly stressed how long it 
takes to learn to write; and most have 
recognized that good writers may have 
to write vety badly for a long time- 
usually purple. If a whole term docs not 
fill raost essays with excellent reasoning 
and a good prose style, it will be too soon 
to call it the wrong path. It may still be 
the shortest one. After all, under present 
techniques, few are satisfied with the 
writing even of seniors and graduate stu- 
dents. 

If a college didn't want to commit 
more than a term's worth of money and 
effort, it could adopt the following plan: 
The course would run all year but meet 
only once a week for one and a half or 
two hours* Students would turn in papers 
to an office three days before the meeting 
and pick up the complete stack of photo- 
copied essays two days before the meet- 
ing. The classes wouldn't require a great 
deal of teacher preparation beyond read- 
ing the stack of papers and trying to 
think about responses. Indeed this would 
be a good place to begin experiments 
with teacherlcss classes. 

What about grading? What I propose 
in this article suggests experimentation: 
since the class's job is to figure out dif- 
ferent ways in which writing succeeds 
in being good, the class mig^t play an 
important part in grading. But even if it 
is not possible or desirable to depart from 
orthodox grading, it would make sense to 
treat the weekly assignment not as grade- 
determining tests but rather as exercises 
in getting feedback and therefore learn- 
ing how to write better— i.e., as prepara^ 
tion for grade-determining tests. Why 
not grade the student on, say, five essays 
he chooses to revise on the basis of class 
feedback and hands in at the end of the 
course? This would make the grade more 
nearly a mea^ jre of what the student has 
attained over the period of die course. 
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**Give 7ne a sentence 'which no in- 
telligence can tmderstandy' says Thoreaii, 
^^There imtst be a kind of life and pal- 
pitation to ity a7}d under its tcords a 
kind of blood imist circulate forever'' 
Perhaps these strange toords open up 
the possibilities for a writer in a ivay 
that Unity y Coherence, a?id Emphasis can 
never do. Perhaps uriting may be seen 
as soniehoiv the expression of the imag- 
inationy and imagination itself may be 
mysterious and wild. 

Theodore Baird, Amherst College 

The teaching of writing as writing 
is the teaching of writing as art. When 
writing is not taught as an, as more than 
a craft or a skill, it is not writing that 
is being taught, but something else. To 
teach writing as something else, to teach 
art as non-art, is to make impossible 
the conception of an as art. On the 
other hand, art because it is an, cannot 
be taught. What is wanted then, for 
the teaching of writing as writing, is a 
way of teaching what cannot be taught, a 
course to make possible what no course 
can do. 

With the help of innumerable col- 
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leagues and students, most notably those 
of Amherst College where the course 
I am teaching had its inception under 
Theodore Baird, I have developed an 
approach to composition which I believe 
approaches the teaching of writing as 
writing. The evidence of my students' 
papers, the only evidence, finally, which 
matters, is the vindication of that belief. 
And what it is possible for me to have 
achieved as a single teacher, it is possible 
for others to achieve. 

The composition course I teach is a 
departure from the traditional college 
freshman English course, if for no other 
reason because it is a course the students 
and I take together. It is not a repetition 
of what we have already done in high 
school. It does not consist of a smorgas- 
bord of assigned readings in required 
texts. Its nucleus is not the Theme. It 
does not depend upon a handbook or 
an antholog)', a formula or a gimmick. 
It does not, in the ordinary sense, depend 
upon a syllabus at all. It is neither a 
course in methodology, although it is 
concerned with the development of cer- 
tain basic skills, nor a course that serves 
as an introduction to other courses given 
by an English department, however it 
intensifies a student's awareness of the 
relationship between language and expe- 
rience. Its subject is writing, writing 
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conceived of not as a way of saying 
something but as something being said, as 
an action, an extension of being :•: a 
moment in dme. 

The course is based on several as- 
sumptions that the only way one learns 
to write is by writing, and that a course 
in Freshman Composition, therefore, 
ought to be a course in writing, not 
in something else; that writing is an 
art and deserves to be treated as an an, 
by teacher and student alike; that it 
is a writer's responsibility to improve 
his writing because no one cise can do 
it for him; that a writer can be led to 
understand he cannot live anywhere but 
in the languages he knows, and that if 
a student cannot make himself into a 
writer, he can at least have some in- 
telligent awareness of what a writer is, 
imagine what he could do if he were 
a writer. Above all, the course aims at 
shattering the illusion that learning about 
writing is Easy, or Menial, or Dull. 
Although these ideals, I realize, are large 
and loud, the work of my students has 
demonstrated that they are neither fac- 
titious nor extravagant. 

I can describe the organization and 
administration of my course more easily 
than I can its content, its purposes, its 
results. It is a one semester course run- 
ning for twelve weeks in which I meet 
my students for a regular period of 
fifty minutes three times each week. I 
work with two classes of about 25 stu- 
dents each who are selected only in 
the sense that as a group they are a 
microcosm of the Case freshman profile 
as a whole. Each period, the students 
turn in a paper for a writing assignment 
given them the previous meeting, receive 
another writing assignment for which 
they write a paper due the following 
period, and get back the papers they 
have turned in the period before. The 
class meeting is devoted to a discussion 
of mimeographed samples of unidentified 
student writing and is confined solely 
to a discussion of that writing and the 



assignments to which it is addressed. 
We use no books of any sort. At no 
dme do we invoke a text outside the one 
we are in the act of creating. I mark 
the student papers not with standard 
correction symbols but with metaphors 
evolved from our class discussions. After 
four or five e-xamples, no student is in 
any doubt as to what is meant by such 
terms as ''bulletproof," **cocoa-marsh," 
"sky writing," or "mayonnaise." 

Each student writes thirty-five papers: 
an autobiographical introduction of him- 
self, thirty-two regular assignments, a 
long paper at the end of the term, and a 
final examination. These can be any 
length the student cares to inake them, 
and he is free to rewrite any paper as 
many times as he wishes. Although I 
keep a record of each student's progress 
through the term, I place no .grades on 
individual papers, and I ban grades as 
a possible source of conversation along 
with two other subjects; the sequence 
of assignments and the matter of how 
a student can improve his writing. Since 
these last two subjects are the course, 
there is no point in conferences about 
them— a policy which produces almost 
no students for conferences at all. I 
allow no unexcused absences and no 
late papers. 

The student supplies the material for 
his own discourse, while the assignments 
are contrived both to define a way of 
thinking and writing about something 
and to direct our general movement from 
day to day throughout the term. Every 
year I make a new sequence of assign- 
nients dealing with a new and different 
problem, so that for all concerned, this 
is always a new course, a fresh progression 
in thought and expression, a gradual 
building up of a common vocabulary, 
a more precise definition of terms. The 
assignment usually puts the student in a 
position to isolate a bit of his experience, 
and then asks hihi something aliouc what 
he has done in this act of separating one 
thing from another, of arranging what 
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he knows in some sort of pattern. Sub- 
sequent assignments question this pattern, 
ask the student to reexamine it from this 
perspective and that. As the year ad- 
vances, he makes increasingly compli- 
cated statements about his own activities 
as a composer, problem solver, knower, 
writer. Whatever continuity he con- 
structs from one paper to another, from 
one class discussion to the ne.xt, is his 
continuity and his alone.^ There is no 
verbal formula to memorize, nothing 
to catch onto— e.xcept the fact that with 
writing there is nothing to catch onto. 
Whatever the student learns, he learns, 
and by himself, even if he docs not 
do it alone. 

Perhaps I can best explain what I try 
to do with a subject by recalling sets 
of assignments I have worked with in 
the past. I have asked what it means to 
wear a mask. What correctness is. How 
you solve a math problem. What it 
means to lie or to be logical. How the 
present can contain the past, or the past 
the future. How you operate a machine. 
Whether there is such a thing as non- 
linguistic experience. I have never had 
more than a tentative answer to any of 
these questions. But I take comfort in 
the knowledge that no one else seems 
to have answers to them either, even 
though these same questions in different 
forms have occupied the acutest minds 
I know. 

I devise each new set of assignments, 
ask each new set of questions as another 
attempt to make some communication 
work between teacher and student. 
Though I am in pursuit of an idea 
when I make one out, I do not know 
whether that idea is communicable out- 
side the form that my questions have 
as questions. If it were, there would be 



1 Several of the sentences of this paragraph 
appear in a slightly different form in a mimeo- 
graphed description of English I written and 
distributed bv the Department of English of 
Amherst College to the students taking the 
course. 

o 
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no need for the questions in the first 
place, and I cenainly could not use 
them to run a class. My object is to 
keep things open, to pursue an idea in 
such a way as to allow a student to 
have ideas of his own, to find himself 
in the act of expression, to become 
conscious of himself as becoming 
through the use of language or lan- 
guages. No set of assignments which 
fails to pursue an idea can allow for 
these possibilities. No set of assignments 
which closes an idea, which has a "point" 
to get, or moves to a predetermined 
conclusion, can allow for them either. 

I ask the questions I do then not 
because I know the answers to them, 
not even because I do not know the 
answers to them, but because though 
I know that they do not have answers 
in the conventional sense of the word 
(what kinds of questions do?), it is only 
the dead who cannot be brought to 
see as alive a subject through which 
there is the possibility of self-definition. 
For this reason, though I have never 
repeated an assignment, every assignment 
I have ever worked with, every question 
I have ever asked, involves the same 
issues, where and how with this prob- 
lem do you locate yourself? To what 
extent and in what ways is that self 
definable in language? What is this self 
on the basis of the languages shaping 
it? What has it got to do with you? 

I wish to make clear that the self 
I am speaking of here, and the one 
with which I am concerned in the class- 
room, is a literary self, a persona, the 
self constructible from the way words 
fall on a page. The other self, the identity 
of a student, is something with which 
a teacher can have nothing to do. That 
there is a relation between writing and 
this other self, between writing and 
thinking, a confusing, complicated, and 
involving relation indeed— this is unde- 
niable, but it is a relation that only 
the individual writer knows about, and 
it can hardly become the province of 
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any public intellectual discourse without 
a teacher's ceasing to become a teacher, 
a student's ceasing to become a student. 
Ideally, hopefully, primarily, our con- 
cern is with words: not with thinking, 
but with a language about thinking; 
not with people or selves, but with lan- 
guages about people and selves. If I 
refuse to be moved by tears idle tears, 
to talk about or sympathize with the 
self apart from the words it has chosen 
to have being, it is because I believe 
that my students are students, and that 
I am neither equipped for nor ready to 
assume the responsibility of posing as 
a priest, a psychoanalyst, a friend. I 
am a teacher of writing. No more. And, 
I hope, no less. 

The sequence of assignments I used 
Fall Semester, 1965, was on the subject 
of Amateurism and Professionalism. I 
began the assignments with the problem 
of definition (assignments One through 
Six) by asking the students to find, as 
Wittgenstein would put it, "a substance 
for a substantive." I came at this slowly 
and with deliberate repetitivencSi> in 
order to allow for the necessary street- 
cleaning that has to be done before 
anyone even begins to think about writ- 
ing anything. Assignment One reads as 
follows: 

Here is a statement: 
A professional, whether paid or un- 
paid, is the man that counts. An 
amateur is a clumsy bastard. 

Stanley Woodward, The Paper 
Tiger, 1964. 
Where do you stand on this issue? 
Begin your paper by explaining what 
you mean by the terms professional and 
amateur. Do you respect one more than 
the other? 

Here is Assignment Two: 

Make a list of some of those people you 
consider to be professionals and of some 
of those you consider to be amateurs. 
Using one or nvo people from your two 
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lists as examples, explain what you see 
as the chief advantages and disadvantages 
of being a professional and of being an 
amateur. 

Assignment Three asked whether and 
in what ways amateurism was preferable 
to professionalism; Four had the students 
create a situation defining an amateur; 
Five a situation defining a professional; 
and so on. The notion of definition as 
a way of seeing, as a description of the 
definer rather than the defined, takes 
time to understand the implications of, 
has implications only if a student dis- 
covers them on his own. I then moved 
to the seemingly unrelated subject of 
what it means to give or take advice 
and asked questions intended to com- 
plicate the student's notion of the role 
of a definer depending on whether he 
is the subject or object of an action, or 
both. 

Assignment 9 
"Come, there's no use in crying like 
that!" said Alice to herself rather 
sharply. "I advise you to leave off this 
minute!" She generally gave herself 
very good advice (though she very sel- 
dom followed it), . . . for this curious 
child was very fond of prevcnding to be 
nvo people. 

Lewis Carroll, Alice's Adventure 
in Wonderland 
Describe a situation in which you gave 
yourself what you consider to be very 
good advice that you did not follow. 
Who was there? Wh«t was said and 
done? Did you pretend to be two 
people? Explain your answer. 

Assignments Thirteen through Seventeen 
asked the students to compare the advice 
of some professional writers on how 
to write about science (J. D. Thomas, 
Sir Clifford Allbutt). We then explored 
some of the resources of language avail- 
able to a definer in terms of the concepts 
of amateurism and professionalism. In 
Assignment Nineteen the students were 
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presented with a paragraph from The 
Catcher in the Rye and the directive: 

Describe the voice you hear speaking in 
the passage above and its ideal audience. 
What is it you call professional here? 
What do you call amateurr 

By Assignment Twenty-Two we were 
in the midst of the subject of nonsense: 

Ideally, this story [Edward Corey's The 
Willoivdale Handcar'] ought to be pre- 
sented to you in its original form. Each 
paragraph is accompanied by an illustra- 
tion drawn by the author and the whole 
arranged in a format reminiscent of a 
child's picturr book. But your concern 
on this assignment is with the words 
alone. 

Begin by making clear to a reader your 
understanding of this story. What is the 
relationship between the various char- 
acters? What "happens," exactly? 
You may express your understanding in 
any way you wish, by means of equa- 
tions» through the construction of a dia- 
gram (using color if you find it con- 
venient), with a chart or graph, by re- 
telling the story in your own words. 

The last series of assignments in the 
sequence, seven oi rhem, had to do with 
the place of the humanities at an in- 
stitute technology and with the re- 
lationship between the humanities and 
science. The students then were asked 
to m?Ivc an order of their experience 
with the course: 

Assignment 32 
Look back over the assignments given 
you this term, the papers you have writ- 
ten addressing yourself to them, and the 
papers mimeographed for discussion in 
class. Recall any conversation you may 
have had about the course, either in class 
or out of it. Where did you start this 
term? Where do you seem to come out? 
Do not simply arrange the course in 
chronological order, put things together 
in a way that will enable you to say what 
the real subject of the course has been. 



The real subject of the course, of course, 
no one has any trouble naming as lan- 
guage, but every student writes out his 
relation to that subject differently and 
with a differently heightened self- 
consciousness of his identity as a reflex 
of the languages he commands— whether 
they arc of mathematical or chemical 
symbols, gestures, words. This awareness 
is also differently come by, and in this 
sense the chronology of the course as 
I have presented it is misleading. I have 
not detailed the several logics of the 
assignments nor the way in which class- 
room conversations can be manipulated 
to exploit them. I have given no evidence 
for the possibility of connections other 
than my own. Above all, I must here 
rest the claim of the success of the 
course I am teaching, and of its superi- 
ority to the traditional approach of the 
standard college freshman English 
course, on naked assertion. With world 
enough and time, I would make the case 
differently. 

That the course does work is, I think, 
particularly important to have substan- 
tiated because of what may be argued 
from its having worked. Indistinguish- 
able from my imagining the place of 
such a course in the evolution of a 
student's awareness of what it means to 
write a sentence in English, and the exten- 
sions of that awareness beyond the issues 
of an assignment, a course, a curriculum, 
is my belief in the power of that knowl- 
edge collectively shared to establish an 
institution as a school; to create that 
impalpable, indefinable, and yet unmis- 
takable presence of tone without which 
the curriculum is no more than an ag- 
gregation of courses, the campus a group 
of buildings, intellectual community an 
empty phrase. A tone emerges from the 
collectiveness of any institution simply 
as the result of its being an institution, 
but the extent to which this tone is 
worth standing by as well as for is a 
matter of what that collectiveness in- 
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coq)oratcs and how it incorporates what 
it docs. A community is madc^ it is not 
just there. 

I know that the course I am teaching 
would work as successfully at a business 
school or a university as it has at a 
liberal arts college and an institute of 
technology. What I imagine is that 
course taught wherever it is raught as 
a required course for all freshmen, v. hat- 
ever their aptitudes, whatever their fu- 
ture areas of specialization, and the 
course subsidized, respected, as one 
which is a field of its own. I imagine 
such a course taught by teachers, and 
not necessarily members of an individual 
department or of a single discipline, by 
colleagues who with the same set of 
assignments, devised cooperatively, are 
teaching different classes, making dif- 
ferent connections, developing a dif- 
ferent meraphoric relation to their sub- 
ject. I imagme a communal effort which 
is more than a cheap or shallow con- 
cession to Togetherness in that the nec- 
essary collaboration of a faculty to teach 



is reflected i:i the opportunity given 
the students to relate the various areas 
of their experience at a college of, by, 
and for which they are the incorporation. 
I imagine the individual's search for self- 
association by connecting the I boratory 
with the dormitory, by relating the writ- 
ing of a sonnet with the writing of an 
equation, by harmonizing the require- 
ments of a course with what has to be 
required of the self, giving birth to a 
spirit of inquiry developed as a tradition 
and enriching all disciplines of a school. 
I imagine the creative act, even in a 
Freshman English course, even on the 
part of first year college students, seen 
as an act of self-identification inviting 
self-identification, and as such both noble 
and ennobling. In imagining that this 
course could provide the syntax for the 
vocabulary of the college experience and 
thereby create the tone of a college 
communit)', I imagine another way of 
evolving that end in which all of us as 
teachers and students have our 
beginnings. 
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I 

No DOUBT college composition is in a bad 
way. Everyone says so, even people who 
are responsible for its being as it is. The 
course for years justified its existence by 
disenchanting more students, harrying 
more administrators, breaking in (or 
down) more apprentice teachers, and en- 
riching more publishers, than any other; 
but it has suddenly become as embarras- 
sing and superfluous as it is difficult to 
part with: our feelings towards it, that 
is, are like a bridegroom's towards his 
pornography collection. 

Freshmen do not write very well and 
the composition course docs not get them 
to write much better, this mismatch be- 
tween ill and remedy is what high-mind- 
ed hysteria calls "The Crisis in Freshman 
English"— a subject that has been drawn 
into the polemics of the cold war and the 
conservative revival, as it's called, or was 
called. The New Left, as it's called, 
answers, "Let them write poetry in- 
stead," as though poetry were a kind of 
radical prose. McLuhanitcs would have 
them tune in on the air waves of the 
future. But right, left, or imploded, 
everj'one agrees on the ultimate cause, 
the rimes they are a-changing. 

Afr. Stade, who has published a study of Robert 
Graves and who edited, with f. W. Dupee, 
Selected Letters of £. £. Cummings, is head of 
the College English Department at Columbia 
University* This paper was first presented at a 
meeting of the Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication, 



Colleges, students, their teachers, the 
national environment are not what they 
used to be— not what they used to be six- 
ty years ago, say, when only those with 
money to spare could aftord to attend 
colleges and only those with even more 
spare money (or a taste for genteel pov- 
erty) could afford to teach in them. No 
doubt students and professors spoke a 
common language in those days. But I 
doubt very much that the students 
learned to speak it in college. Possession 
of the lingo went along with whatever it 
was got them admitted in the first place. 
(Immigrants' sons with new money 
either never learned the language or 
sopped it up from the ambience.) It fol- 
lows, presumably, that teaching compo- 
sition then amounted to giving directions 
for the pouring of a kind of class cement 
into two thousand-year-old rhetorical 
molds. 

But we no longer much care whether 
or not our students speak that language; 
and the molds have finally been shat- 
tered. The traditional rhetorical cate- 
gories no longer seem capable of describ- 
ing what happens when people write, let 
alone capable of prescribing what should 
happen. All of which leaves us with a 
course built on a double paradox: the 
content of the course is form, but all the 
old forms have lost their content. What 
we talk about in class, that is, is how to 
talk; we are, at least theoretically, con- 
cerned with hew students wrifie, not 
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with what they write about; and if we 
give them something to write about it is 
only because we know that outside of 
God and French symbolist poetry there 
is no such thing as form without con- 
tent. They learn, we hope, a manner 
which is applicable to all the matters of 
discourse under the sun. But no one has 
yet been able to describe any one man- 
ner, or any system of manners, that satis- 
fied anybody but himself, if indeed it did 
satisfy him— which is the sort of thing 
that always happens to manners of all 
kinds when a ruling class loses both its 
self-confidence and the emulation of 
inferior life-stylists. 

So we do what we can: we do patch- 
work; we make the students Icam a 
grammar also two thousand years old and 
also believed in by nobody, least of all by 
the students; we put before them tech- 
niques, tricks, turns, models, rules of 
thumb, conventions, anything we can 
think of— all of which we somehow ex- 
pect on the one hand to instill in them 
that sense of their audience's needs we 
might just as well call decorum and on 
the other to provide them with the means 
of escape from the Spanish Cloister of 
their own inariculatencss. And in our 
moments of greater academic self-ab- 
sorption, we further expect that we are 
at once helping students to help them- 
selves to the good things of our culture 
and placing before them the means and 
desire to add to tliesc good things. The 
least guarded among us might claim that 
we and our colleagues in other depart- 
ments arc acculturadng our students, our 
job, we might claim, is to cultivate a 
style of writing that will reflect and en- 
courage a style of thought and a style of 
life; and all these are either to embpdy 
and further the best that has been thought 
and done in the West, or, depending on 
the instructor's politics, to be directed 
toward undoing what has been thought 
O or done in the West. 
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Well, that's claiming a good deal, nor 
is there any reason why we should not 
claim as much, or more, so long as we 
admit, at least to ourselves, how short the 
achievement is of the intention. If the 
teacher of Freshman Composition really 
f eek that the course can accomplish any 
of what we claim are its goals, the teach- 
ing of it should provide him with oc- 
casions for self -justification and grounds 
for hope, if not for faith. But we all 
know that, in fact, teachers of Freshman 
Composition feel less justified and less 
hopeful in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of years they have taught it, and that 
their ruling attitude toward the course 
is usually some mixture of cynicism and 
despair. For all that, the goals are the 
right ones, and even if they were totally 
out of reach we should have to work 
toward them as the determinist acts upon 
his choices— with instinctive, but absurd, 
determination. 

The question is not jot what? but 
how? especially when we recall— and this 
is what we learn from freshman composi- 
tion—that there is no teaching, only 
learning, and that people only learn for 
profit or through play. Any honest ap- 
praisal of the results of Freshman Com- 
position (as we see them in students who 
in their sophomore slumps return to us in 
other courses) must convince us that, 
outside of the truly secondary motive of 
a good grade, the course must seem to 
students singularly devoid of either the 
profitable or the playful. 

How about the readings.^ you may be 
thinking at this point How about those 
collections of essays collected from other 
collections of essays? They^ one sup- 
poses, do from time to time provide the 
subjects about which students very much 
want to say something. And they are 
profitable, not only because of their con- 
tent, but becr.u^ students can learn from 
them by imitation. In the best of them, 
we might add, the authors' concern with 
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style, structure, and embellishment pro- 
vides object lessons in the forms of 
literary play. 

But the essays are not in fact models 
we want our students to use as such if 
they are pursy translations of sturdy 
originals, or shards broken off some well 
wrought design, or examples of the 
botched prose the students are perfectly 
capable of writing without reference to 
a model. And most of the exhibits in most 
anthologies are just such specimens. Fur- 
ther, my earlier remarks about teaching, 
learning, and motivation apply to learn- 
ing by imitation as much as they do to 
learning through exhortation. 

The unhappy truth is that the best 
imaginable collection of essays would 
impede our aims more than it could fur- 
ther them. First, because they are not 
examples of form without content. A stu- 
dent who has been stimulated (I may 
exaggerate here) by Bacon on dissimula- 
tion, or by Milton on censorship, or by 
De Quincey on murder, or by Mary 
McCarthy on Vassar, wants to talk about 
dissimulation, censorship, murder, or 
Vassar, not about Bacon's false antitheses, 
Milton's inspired use of the non scquitor, 
De Quincey's polytropics, or McCar- 
thy's epitropes. And the instructor who 
cuts off the student's legitimate desire to 
misconstrue and argue aside from the 
point usually winds up displaying his 
authors' beauties of style before a class of 
doodlers and windowgazers. The split 
between the content of the essays and the 
content of the course (that is, composi- 
tion) is the main source of the schizo- 
phrenia that is everywhere the badge and 
stigma of Freshman English. 

And because the essays themselves are 
about a variety of subjects and by a 
variety of writers, the half of the course 
they comprise is further fragmented, un- 
til by the fourth week the course has 
settled into a hebephrenia beyond ther- 
O )y. The readings, in short, do not pro- 
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vide Freshman Composition with what 
every course needs: a subject that re- 
veals itself in stages.The course does not 
develop or progress, but like Eliot's silent 
venebrate in brown, it contracts and 
concentrates, withdraws. There is not 
the sense from class to class of new 
accomplishments, intellectual or practi- 
cal, that confirm the validity of the old 
ones, impan morale to student and teach- 
er, establish rappon between them. It 
boils down to this: the course we think 
of as having form for its content has no 
content at all. Freshman English as we 
teach it is not a subject. 

This absence of a subject encourages 
certain distempers of teaching. Each col- 
lege has a prevailing intellectual climate 
that determines what kind of instructors 
are likely to seek and find jobs there and 
which rounds off any square pegs, except 
for the most seasoned knotheads, so that 
in each college. Freshman English will 
precipitate a certain range of compen- 
satory teaching styles, as I call them. 
(In Columbia, for example, I have seen no 
instance of the droning bore who fastens 
onto the minutiae of grammar as a sink- 
ing skipper lashes himself to the mast or 
of the indomitable anachronism who 
teaches Freshman English as a substitute 
for finishing school, a course in literary 
manners.) 

But from staff meetings, from the con- 
fessions of colleagues who have more 
honesty than discretion, from students 
who by sly confidences about other 
members of the English Department wish 
either to puff me up or put me down, 
and, most of all, from reflections on my 
own behavior in the classroom, I have 
decided that three compensatory styles 
of teaching composition prevail at Co- 
lumbia (for example). 

The first presents us with the instruc- 
tor as shaman of the modern variety, 
like Cipollo in Thomas Mann's story. 
This type fills in the vacuum left by the 
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absence of the subject with a concitadon 
of the group mind. He conducts his class 
through an extraordinarily sensitive at- 
tunement to every nuance of emotion 
and attitude on the part of the student 
general will, which he comes to embody, 
so that no matter what he says, the stu- 
dents hear their deeper selves talking, and 
are convinced. The classroom atmo- 
sphere becomes quickly charged with the 
crackle of over-loaded psyches, which 
the slightest ebb of nervous energy on 
his part will short-circuit. An hour's 
teaching leaves him exhausted and his 
students dazed, let down, as though they 
had just come out of a trance, which 
indeed they have. 

The second compensatory style is that 
of the teacher who reveals himself as his 
own subject. The elements of style be- 
come stages in his autobiography and 
testimonials of character. Students quick- 
ly understand that a B paper is a loyalty 
test safely passed and a D paper a guilty 
confession of unrequited love. To the 
sophisticated but modest student, attend- 
ing such a teacher's class is like reading 
D. H. Lawrence on togetherness or F. R. 
Leavis on Lawrence—the student begins 
to fear that the degree of earnestness 
being demanded of him is forever outside 
his range. 

The third compensatory style is that 
of the teacher as ironist. Every non-re- 
mark he makes on his non-subject is 
undercut by a hollow intonation or a 
rims sardonicus. It's one joke, he implies, 
that a man like him should be non-teach- 
ing Freshman English. It's another that 
students like them should have to not- 
hear him do it. It's a bigger joke that he 
knows that they know that he knows 
that they are in on the joke. But the 
biggest joke is that although he knows 
that they know he knows it is all a joke, 
he also knows that they know he knows 
he takes it very seriously, and has grave 
doubts as to whether he can carry it off. 



All three styles provide the teacher 
with opportunities for sclf-cxprcssion 
and the students with out-of-the-way 
excitements. And clearly they result 
more from an excess than a deficiency of 
good intentions. But as the teacher mea- 
sures his exhaustion and the students esti- 
mate how much each hour s enteruin- 
ment at approximately five dollars a 
throw has subtracted from their patri- 
monies, teacher and students might sep- 
arately wonder whether giving and tak- 
ing the course hasn't been like taxi-danc- 
ing with a transvesdte: amusingly weird 
at first but finally stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. And the conscientious teacher 
will realize what his students may not, 
that he has committed the one unforgiv- 
able sin of teaching: he has deprived 
them of an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of intellectual autonomy— the magi- 
cian by a Negative Capability that re- 
moves from the classroom landscape any 
steep or unfamiliar ground, they might 
pit themselves against, the autobiogra- 
pher by an Egotistical Sublime that con- 
fuses personalities and issues, and the 
ironist by a technique of equivocation 
that makes a figure of fun out of any 
student who asks for or gives a straight 
answer. 

The only way out of all this, it seems 
to me, is to make Freshman Composition 
into a subject, or to give it one, or to 
take one more look from another angle, 
just in case it does, after all, already have 
one, one that need only be unearthed and 
nurtured. 

II 

In the spring of 1966, at the en- 
couragement of my English Department, 
I went to Denver in search of a subject- 
to Denver, because that was where the 
Conference on College Composition and 
Communications was holding its meet- 
ing. There I joined hundreds of men and 
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women from all over the country in 
search of a revelation that did not seem 
to be anywhere near at hand. The lack 
of confidence, agreed purpose, and 
economy of effort that were tc char- 
acterize the two and one-half days of 
speeches, panels, demonstrations, semi- 
nars, and conferences made themselves 
felt immediately, from the very opening 
address, which was given by three speak- 
ers, none of whom agreed about any- 
thing—except that Freshman Composi- 
tion was in a bad way. 

The schedule of activities, however, 
reflected the history of attempts by 
members of the CCCC to find a subject 
for the course that had brought them 
together in one bod)' of many minds. 
The five panels on "Issues in defining the 
alms of Freshman Composition Courses," 
for example, were as follows: 

1. With Emphasis on Rhetoric 

2. With Emphasis on Literature 

3. With Emphasis on Language 

4. With Emphasis on Communication 

5. With Emphasis on Ideas and Issues 
of Human Society. 

In other meetings advocates of stylistics, 
semantics, linguistics, logic, and the 
study of mass media had their say. And 
there were dark rumors of something 
called the "Voice Project," inspired, I 
was told, by madmen who wanted stu- 
dents to write like they talk, like. It 
began to seem as though College Com- 
position, to the members of the CCCC, 
was like the gold doubloon in Moby 
D;V^-something by violence yoked to 
an unnatural vehicle, in the process trans- 
formed from an object of uncertain but 
assured value into a goad and a lure, its 
aspect to be determined by the special 
interests of its fellow travellers. So far 
as I could tell from the number of long 
arguments and short tempers during, and 
O uick drinks between, meetings, none of 
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the special interests had anywhere been 
the salvation of Freshman Composition, 
any more than the doubloon had saved 
the sinking ship to which its ambitious 
master had nailed his hopes. 

Literature, for example, is the worst 
subject for the composition course, be- 
cause it is (to English teachers anyhow) 
the very best otherwise. It is the English 
teacher's own special interest. What stu- 
dent or teacher will want to concentrate 
on student prose when they can attend to 
the lessons of the masters? Nor docs 
dedicated study of the greatest instances 
of English prose guarantee the student 
even a modest grace in exposition, or 
PLMA style would not be what it is. 
And there are great novelists, like Joyce, 
whose expository prose is utterly with- 
out distinction. The fictional and ex- 
pository uses of words are not the same. 
Lastly, although no teacher of good will 
can want to turn all college students into 
literary critics— he does not want the stu- 
dent, that is, to approach all problems as 
the critic approaches his— that is exactly 
what making literature the subject of 
Composition encourages. 

^^CoTTtrKuntcation Skills,^ a much-ad- 
vertised but mysterious discipline, which 
seems to be concerned with the philoso- 
phy and techniques of reading, writing, 
talking, and listening, was the coming 
thing during the fifties, but for some 
reason it never arrived. Though it still 
has a large number of champions, its 
best known theorists are now working 
either for the CIA or with porpoises. 

Rhetoric is, once again this yejir's 
coming thing, if I read the signs aright, 
and anyone who knows what it once 
accomplished must feel the force, largely 
sentimental, I am afraid, of its appeal. 
There was much passionate talk of it at 
the last three meetings of the CCCC, but 
no one could explain to me what it might 
now mean. From the kinds of texts that 
have the word in their titles I gather that 
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a rhetoric is a book, written by two 
authors, that comes out in a new edition 
every second year, and that, after a one- 
hundred-page exordium on outlines, 
moves to a cautionary narration on the 
evils of mislaying modifiers or falsifying 
antitheses, to a confirmation of a sub- 
limely naive paragraph-mystique, on to a 
refutation of such words as "com- 
plected," to, finally, a peroration on the 
research paper. Traditional rhetoric, alas, 
is tied to a world-view, a model of the 
mind, a theory of language, a pedagogi- 
cal method that not even Jesuits can 
really make themselves believe in. 

Linguistics is a valuable discipline for 
the composition student to know some- 
thing about, because it might lead him to 
ponder the awful fact that experts on 
language are seldom expert writers. The 
scientific study of language no more 
guarantees good writing than musi- 
cology will refine youi* cadenzas or 
economics will put money in your purse 
or ornithology will teach you to lay 
eggs. Writing, like making money and 
playing the piano, is an art, not a science. 
There were men who wrote well before 
there was linguistics; to this day, there 
are few good writers who can tell an 
allomorph from a murmur-vowel; and 
linguists who write well do not write 
well because they are linguists. 

The Voice Project, I believe, is con- 
cerned with making students learn to 
write from how they talk, with develop- 
ing in each student a prose voice modeled 
on his speaking voice, as he himself hears 
it. There clearly is something in this 
project. Prose cannot be heard unless it 
speaks in a tone definite enough to rise 
above the static of a reader's interior 
monologue. Officialese, and the kind of 
prose in, say, textbooks for education 
courses-or wherever the absence of mat- 
ter had to be disguised by a pseudo- 
scientific manner— might best be called 
Q noise, or sound not directed by intelli- 



gence. It is audible enough, but one can 
attend to it only with a kind of numb 
and mindless passivity. Every good writ- 
er, then, has a voice in the sense of a 
recognizable style that reflects his per- 
sonal and characteristic way of thinking 
in words. But one's speaking voice is not 
one's prose voice. Prose and talk, that 
is, obey different rules. M. Jourdain 
speaks prose only because he is a charac- 
ter in a play. 

We can learn something else from M. 
Jourdain. The sound of one's voice is 
largely a resonance fed back from an 
imagined or real audience. A writer, like 
a speaker, becomes aware of his own 
voice by listening to the way it sounds 
to an audience, not from introspection. 

I would say that a writer develops 
his own voice in the first place by work- 
ing as hard as he can at saying exactly 
what he means. He will only discover 
exactly what he means in the process; 
and since he will never quite mean what 
anyone else has meant, he will never find 
anyone else's constructions, rhythms, 
range of diction quite what he needs. 
He develops a voice, secondly, by saying 
what he means in a way that reflects 
his awareness of an at least hypothetical 
audience. Prose is at once expressive and 
communicative, a private and a public 
possession, something that allows for self- 
revelation, but on a stage already set 

Logic of a certain sort is part of 
what the composition course requires. 
The logic required, however, is not of 
either the formal or symbolic sort, but 
the kind that is logically, historically, 
experientially, and methodologically 
prior to it, even in the work of logicians 
—the logic of ordinary language. The 
logic of ordinary language is formally 
illogical; it catches up what formal logic 
must leave out to remain logical. That 
is what the major work of Russell and 
Wittgenstein was all about. 

There arc similar arguments against 
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pumping the life of other subjects, such 
as semantics or pop sociology, into Com- 
position, as there are similar arguments 
against fastening it as a sort of remora to 
a general education course, such as Hu- 
manities, Contemporary Civilization, or 
the survey of English literature. But the 
argument prior to all others, and to me 
the conclusive one, is that Composition 
has a subject of its own; it is a necessary 
part of any general education program in 
its own right. 

The subject I have in mind, the one 
that suddenly came over me in Denver, 
is so simple, so natural, so obvious, so 
fruitful in its implications, that it must 
be the right one. It is, in fact, what 
everybody knows is the proper subject 
of college composition. The subject of 
the course is the students* writing. It is 
secondarily their thinking, to the extent 
that their thinking expresses itself in 
words. The aim of the course is to make 
the students write better, or to put it 
another way, to improve their verbal 
thinking, to extend their ability to cap- 
ture and create experience with words. 
A number of subsidiary aims, which 
many teachers consider important for 
political or ethical reasons or because of 
their understanding of what a liberal 
education entails, naturally follow. 

We want to help our students trans- 
form experience into knowledge, ver- 
balize whatever they have done or 
undergone, so that they will know what 
these are. The one unambiguous sign and 
probably the sine qua non of someone's 
knowing that something is the case is 
his ability to say it in his own words, 
just as the proof of someone's knowing 
how to do something is his ability to do 
it. We want to give our students the 
know how for saying whatever they 
know that. No doubt teachers of other 
subjects want the same, for the trans- 
formation of experience into knowledge 
4)* the goal of education in general j but 
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the composition teacher wants to pro- 
vide his students with something prior to, 
less specialized than, more nearly ir:- 
dispensable than, the analytic and de- 
scriptive tools of the various academic 
disciplines— he wants, say, to train the 
fingers that bring the speculative instru- 
ments of other disciplines into focus; he 
also wants to provide the materials out 
of which those instruments are made. 

We want, then, to help the students 
towaj'ds exploring, defining, and so in 
part mastering themselves and the world 
around them, which is largely a world of 
words. We want them to be a larger part 
of the world and we want the world 
to be a larger part of then\ We want to 
enlarge their boundaries— not just the 
boundaries in which they think, but also 
those within which they act. A person 
is, at least to others, what he docs, how 
he acts, and a large part of what any- 
one does is to use words. What one does 
with words is to a large extent what he 
is, to himself as well as to others. 

We should like to lead students to- 
ward the means tlirough which they 
nfiight escape their inarticulateness, no 
matter how fluent it is, because inarticu- 
lateness, as we all know, has political, as 
well as psychological consequences. All 
people, including those who, like many 
of our former students, look daggers 
from out of their silent, suburban rage, 
want a "voice." They want to be heard, 
but first they must learn to speak, and 
here the teacher of composition can be 
of use. 

He can also be of use in extending the 
student's social, as well as political and 
intellectual, boundaries. He can intro- 
duce students to verbal communities- 
communities of ideas, of manners, of cul- 
tural style, of ideologies— other than 
these into which they were born. He can 
help to free them from provincial bias, 
which takes rumor for truth and takes 
tribal prejudice fur the limits of choice; 
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he can help to free them from the histori- 
cal fix, which takes the reflexes of the 
present as the first and last word on how 
to say and do. The composition teacher, 
in short, would like to introduce his 
students to the infinite universe of words, 
which, because it transcends and in- 
corporates the social and historical 
worlds, provides a perspective from 
which to judge them. 

Wc should like the composition 
course, finally, to provide the student 
with verbal and intellectual tools for 
criticism and self-defense. We should 
like to provide him with means to com- 
bat or evade propaganda, whether from 
Washington, Madison Avenue, Peking, 
quadrangle orators, Hugh Hefner, or 
professors. We should like him to be 
able to distinguish among arguments 
based on evidence or experience or ob- 
servation or logic from those based on 
conventional usage, on authority, and 
on appeals to semi-conscious fears or 
desires. We should like our students to 
feel the force of a remark of Sartre's: 
"We arc no better than our life, and it 
is by our life that we must be judged; 
our thought is no better than our lan- 
guage, and it ought to be judged by the 
way it uses it." 

The most difficult questions of all re- 
main to be ans\vered. How is Freshman 
Composition to achieve its aims? What 
should happen in the classroom? What 
should students read, if anything, and 
what should they write about? Accord- 
ing to what standards should the teacher 
evaluate their writing? On the basis of 
what assumptions should he construct 
his schedule of assignments and of topics 
for discussion in class? 

I said before that the main aim of the 
course was to improve the studcnt*s writ- 
ing, and his thinking so far as it is verbal. 
Everyone tacitly admits as much, but no 
one can say what the principles of good 
O writing, in the abstract, are. No one can 



say before it appears what good writing 
on any subject would be like. One can 
point to pieces of good writing and say 
that they are good and point to bad ones 
and say that they are bad, and one may 
even be able to say a little about just 
what is good and what bad, but no one 
has been able to deduce rules of either a 
predictive or prescriptive sort that even 
commonly, let alone universally, apply. 

But the teacher of Freshman Compo- 
sition does not need to know in the 
abstract or in advance what good writing 
would be like. He need only, to begin 
with, recognize bad writing. He need 
only be like the jazz musician who can 
play, but not read, music. The musician 
knows perfectly well when he hits a 
clam, as Dizzy Gillespie puts it, . 'en 
though he may not be able to ex^.iain 
what is fishy about the note. The teach- 
er, likewise, need only recognize verbal 
clams when he sees them, need only feel 
their wrongncss, as he need only, feel the 
adequateness of other expressions or their 
felicity. 

And the teacher does recognize these 
things, if English is his native language, 
and what is more, the student does too, 
once they have been pointed out to him. 
Eighteen out of twenty students, even 
if they habitually make the mistake in 
question themselves, will recognize that 
something is wrong and know more or 
less how to put it right the minute the 
teacher says, "Look heie, there's some- 
thing wrong." The average teacher of 
composition has been speaking English 
for twenty-five years, the average stu- 
dent for fifteen. During these times each 
has developed a language sense, a sense 
of rdiom, a feel for the logic of ordinary 
expressions—the expressions from which 
all extraordinary ones arc derived. This 
sense, or faculty or ^dispositional prop- 
erty" is at once generative aad critical: 
it enables us to combine words as fast as 
thought, but without a thought for the 
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rules according to which we combine 
themj it enables even an illiterate to spot 
incongruencies among the words in any 
expression, and enables him to do it as 
fast as the musician who plays it by 
ear can spot a flatted fifth in a diatonic 
progression; it is more subtle, complex, 
inclusive, and useful than any grammar. 
You cannot speak without it; you cannot 
write well without developing it. This 
sense, to begin with, is composed of 
knowledge that is tacit only— you can 
only tell it is there by its effects; and it 
is accumulated by what some psycholo- 
gists call subception— we take it in while 
our attention is focused on something 
else. It is on this tacit knowledge, this 
sense, that the teacher both relies and 
goes to work; it is, in fact, the ultimate 
subject of the course, as life is the ulti- 
mate subject of a course on animal 
biology and historj' is the ultimate sub- 
ject of a course on the French Revolu- 
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The teacher of composition, then, is 
one who can recognize clams and pearls 
when he sees them, the student one who 
can recognize uiem once they have been 
pointed out. Ideally speaking, the teach- 
ers language sense is more finely sifted 
and more shaped, is based on a greater 
number and a larger variety of linguistic 
experiences, and above all, is more con- 
scious than the student's; and his job is 
to make the latter's sense of English 
idiom as alert as his own. His job is also 
to make his students conscious of the 
relations between speaking informed by 
this sense, these habits, and idiomatic 
writing. Once students become just a 
little conscious of the logic of ordinary 
language, they are quick to see how 
grammar, punctuation, and syntax can 
do for writers what tone, pitch, pause, 
facial expressions, and gestures can do for 
speakers. 

The student develops his written 
O jom as he developed his spoken one- 



he practices and has his practice cor- 
rected by a more experienced practition- 
er, his teacher, and has it tested by mea- 
suring it against the practices of his 
peers, his fellow students. After the stu- 
dent's sense of the logic of ordinary 
language has emerged into his conscious- 
ness he can transform it from the de- 
terminant of his verbal behavior into 
the ground of verbal action; he can play 
with it, trim it, build on it, decide how 
much of it to put under the tension 
of his personal idiosyncrasies, so as to 
establish what relationship he will be- 
tween linguistic tradition and his in- 
dividual talent. 

To get the course under way, then, 
the teacher does not need anv ideal of 
good writing toward which he will di- 
rect his students. All he needs is a 
sample sentence that docs not quite feel 
right. He need not know what is wrong 
with the sentence: in fact, he will never 
in any final sense know what is wrong. 
The ultimate source of his feeling will 
be some relationship between the per- 
ceptual and nervous apparatus he began 
with and all that has happened to him, 
and with some relationship of all this in 
turn to the history of the English lan- 
guage down to the first barbaric yawp 
from which it evolved. 

The teacher begins by putting his 
sample on the board: "Shakespeare cer- 
tainly had the knack for writing": or 
"Man, in the modem America of today, 
is alienated; they don't like their jobs." 
He nods toward a student: "Mr. So-and- 
so, what do you think of that sentence".^ 
(He does not say, "what's wrong with 
that sentence".^) 

Mr. So-and-so will probably say 
something like, "It looks all right to me," 
but by then two hands will already be 
up and waving, one from a student who 
will try to find something wrong with 
the sentence because he thinks his so 
doing will please *xic itacher; another 
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hand from a student who will insist that 
the sentence is perfect because he thinks 
his so doing will displease the teacher. 
No matter— once the teacher has gotten 
a student to make a definite assertion for 
or against, he will have no trouble find- 
ing other students ready to argue. Dis- 
putatiousness is the glory of the current 
generation of students and the salvation 
of their teachers. 

During thQ discussions of students' 
writings, wluch should occupy at least 
one class-hour each week, the teacher 
should get the students themselves to 
work towards establishing nothing so 
grand as canons of right and wrong, but 
rough standards of effectiveness, of the 
satisfying, of, above all, appropriateness, 
so long as he remembers that there is 
Inappropriate as well as appropriate ap- 
propriateness. (Even the logical is finally 
a category of the appropriate.) Good 
prose, my students, for example, have 
told me, is characterized by density: 
more things happen per word ±an in 
unsatisfying prose; by clarity: the things 
that happen do not suspend, short-cir- 
cuit, or muddy each other— the associa- 
tions, the overtones of the words, so to 
speak, have a harmonic relationship, are 
not in a class conflict, unless conflict and 
dissonance are the appropriate effects; by 
shapeliness: the words and ideas are ar- 
ranged in intelligible units and memo- 
rable rhythms; by felicity: the expecta- 
tions aroused are satisfied in an un- 
expected but apt way. And, of course, 
there are other qualities, such as interest 
and drarna, as there are other ways of 
formulating these; but these are the kind 
that naturally arise out of discussions 
with students of their own writing, so 
long as the teacher restrains his under- 
standable impulses to exhort or coerce. 

On the first meeting of each week, 
then, the instructor should discuss with 
his class representative samples of student 
prose. In my experience the students 



enjoy such discussions and through them 
quickly develop a sense of themselves as 
a group. As critics of each other's work 
the students tend to be more generous in 
their praise, more severe in theu: adverse 
judgments, more patient, and more cour- 
teous, than theu: teacher is likely to be. 
They become feelingly, and unprofcs- 
sorially, distressed by old mistakes new- 
ly made, and become communally proud 
over individual displays of verbal dex- 
terity. On each first meeting the students 
will bring in new pieces of writing, not 
necessarily full length themes, for next 
week's discussion. 

During the last meeting of each week, 
the instructor probably ought to open 
up the topic on which students will 
write their next papers. His proper meth- 
od is some form of dialectical analysis. 
His materials are the academic and other 
experiences stored in his and his students' 
minds. His working assumptions are as 
follows: 

1) "Our common stock of words em- 
bodies all the distinctions men have 
found worth drawing, and the connec- 
tions they have found worth making, 
in the lifetimes of many generations: 
these surely are likely to be more numer- 
ous, more sound, since they have stood 
up to the long test of the survival of the 
fittest, and more subtle, at least in all 
ordinary and reasonably practical mat- 
ters, than any that you or I arc likely to 
think up in our armchairs of an after- 
noon—the most favored alternative meth- 
od." (J. L. Austin) 

2) "When we examine what we 
should say when, what words we should 
use in what situations, we arc looking 
again not merely at words (or *mcan- 
ings,' whatever they might be) but also 
at the realities we use the words to talk 
about: we are using a sharpened aware- 
ness of words to sharpen our perceptions 
of, though not as the final arbiter of, the 
phenomena." (J. L. Austin) 
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3) "The meaning of an expression, or 
the concept it expresses, is the role it is 
employed to perform, not any thing or 
person or e* ent for which it might be 

supposed to stand To know what an 

expression means is to know how it may 

and may not be employe^ [Further, 

as] we could not learn to play the knight 
correctly without having learned to play 
the other pieces, we cannot learn to play 
a word by itself, but only in combina- 
tion with other words and phrases." 
(Gilbert Ryle) 

4) People know things they do not 
know they know. Students can intelli- 
gently discuss justice, piety, imagination, 
conscience, proof, civil disobedience, 
Eros, comedy and tragedy without in 
advance reading essays on these sub- 
jects. They can work towards definitions 
of the proper functions of these words, 
the logical boundaries of these concep- 
tions, their interrelations with other 
words and conceptions, through the dia- 
lectical examination of things they al- 
ready in some sense know but arc not 
fully conscious of. I. A. Richards used 
to say that a genius is unlike other men 
in that his experiences are always avail- 
able for instant application. There is a 
method through which people can de- 
velop the latent genius in them. Dialectic 
is it. 

The instructor, then, will begin a class 
by asking a student to consider, say, the 
distinction between sincerity and hones- 
ty. After some preliminary distinctions 
have been made, he might ask the stu- 
dents to write a "character" (in the 
Theophrastian scrisc) of the Sincere Man 
or the Honest Man. Or the instructor 
might ask his class to distinguish among 
actions performed willingly y on purpose ^ 
deliberately y and intentionally and ask 
what the distinctions imply about com- 
mon sense notions of volition, action, 
and responsibility. When a student ex- 
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riins that he hasn't been doing his work 



because he has been trying to find him- 
self, you can put it before the class: ask 
them, who, is such a situation, is trying 
to find whom? He can ask students to 
talk about the subjective-objective hoax, 
and devise exercises to expose it. He can 
ask his students to explain why it is that 
the languages of description and of eval- 
uation are so often identical, why we can 
say that a sum in arithmetic is ivrong and 
also say that it is wrong to torture chil- 
dren. 

The language of description seems to 
me the natural starting point of the 
second-meeting discussions. The instruc- 
tor might begin by asking the students to 
describe something as neutrally as pos- 
sible and then by qucstion-and-answer 
lead them tj the discovery that no mat- 
ter how hard they have tried to be "ob- 
jective" ever)* word in their description 
will express an attitude or evaluation. He 
might for the next assignment ask them 
to list ever) thing discemable about their 
left knee caps, or, say, a banana peel,— 
anything they are all likely to have near- 
by—with the proviso that they must list 
at least one hundred items. Once they 
have gotten beyond the obvious they 
Will find that they have to make finer and 
subtler distinctions, draw on more origi- 
nal and complex figures of speech to 
express what they perceive, be ever more 
clear about the point of view from which 
they are examining the thing, and, best 
of all, they will find that a perception is 
not really fixed until it is expressed, that 
the attempt to find verbal equivalents of 
a perception changes the perception and 
leads to new ones, that clear writing is 
not only the product of clear seeing, but 
a cause of it. After the suidents have been 
trained a bit by exercises of this sort, the 
instructor might tell them to go out and 
stare long and hard at a fire hydrant un- 
til it begins to have the aspect of a hallu- 
cination. Let them imagine it transform- 
ing itself into an elephant. Have them 
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describe what they imagine. The results 
are invariably a revelation. Some students 
spread out the transformadon in mental 
space as an architect spreads his blue 
print on a drawing board. Other students 
see the metamorphosis in the jerks, pants, 
and dramatic rhythms of some animal or 
plant or insect breaking out of its old 
carcass into some gorgeous and sunlit 
affirmation of its rightful identity. Other 
students see the transformadon in slow 
modon, with portentious and technicolor 
shapes gliding effortlessly into posidon. 
In the discussions of these descriptions 
the instructor- might have his students 
pin down exactly which uses of words 
created the various effects. 

Everything (almost) depends upon the 
assignments; if they are interesting the 
students can be relied upon to respond 
interestingly. And a loose schedule of 
concatenated assignments is something 
any composition staff ought to work up 
together, preferably with student par- 
ticipation. Such a schedule should in- 
elude assignments leading to definitions 
of invention, amplification, point of 
view, proof, evidence, narration, figura- 
tive language, the aphorism, logic, 
rhythm, and so forth. But (1) more than 
half of the second meetings of the week 
should be devoted to the kind of dia- 
lectical analysis outlined above, (2) the 
schedule should be thought of as merely 
a guide for instructors who have not on 
their own worked out a sequence of as- 
signments that exactly reflects their in- 
dividual interests and predispositions; and 
(3) the schedule should be suspended 
whenever some kind of improvisation 
seems likely to accomplish more. 

In sum, if my scheme is adopted, each 



week the first meeting of the course will 
be devoted to a discussion of things the 
students wrote during the previous week; 
the second meeting will be devoted to 
something about which the students arc 
to write for the following week. The 
classroom procedure will be the dialecti- 
cal analysis of terms and concepts. Dur- 
ing the class on clichfe, for example, the 
instructor will get students to work to- 
ward a definition of verbal and intel- 
lectual clich6s. He will ask how one 
recognizes them, what is wrong or right 
with them, how one goes about finding 
substitutes for them. On another oc- 
casion he will ask them to work toward 
a definition of the rhythmical. He will 
ask what is rhythm in prose, how docs 
one recognize it, how does one go about 
writing rhythmical prose. He will ask to 
what kinds of things we properly apply 
the "logical." He will ask what we mean 
by the word "structure," and work to- 
ward methods of putting together words 
so that they seem the constituents of a 
structure rather than a heap. He might, 
if he is ambitious enough, have the stu- 
dents develop a theory of the paragraph, 
a matter more full of intellectual traps 
than the question of the "out there." 

The virtues I claim for this way of 
conducting the course are that it will 
improve the morale of students and in- 
structors; release and form the huge 
hoard of experiences lying like the nag- 
ging ghosts of unfulfilled promises at the 
back of the students' and instructor's 
minds, develop methods of analysis and 
exploration that will profit both students 
and the instructors who will ;vork with 
them in other departments; improve the 
students' writing. 
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is THE WORLD which suFFounds our 
classFooms, people today aFC challenging 
and Fcvising many social and political 
tFaditions which have heFetofoFe gone 
unquestioned. They aFC making this 
challenge not as individuals alone, but 
as individuals wOFking togetheF in col- 
laboFative ways. The social OFganiza- 
tion they aFe substituting for traditional 
forms is likewise in many respects col- 
laborative. Indeed, classrooms remain 
today one of the few places where 
people do not organize themselves for 
collaborative activity. On campuses 
everywhere, right outside the classroom 
door, students form their own academic 
clubs for collaborative study, organiza- 
tions for self-government, "free univer- 
sity" classes, social groups, film societies, 
political discussion groups, and activist 
organizations. Elsewhere, everywhere, 
collaborative action incre.asingly per- 
vades our society. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Louis R. Bruce, has begun a fundamental 
reform of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
that is intended to put the future of the 
nation's Indians into their own hands. 
. . . The Commissioner . . . said it was 
acknowledged that Indian communities 

Kenneth Bruffee is Associate Professor of 
English and Director of the Freshman Writing 
Program at Brooklyn College. He is author of 
''The Way Out'' (CE, January, 1912) and a 
textbook, A Short Course in Writing, published 
by Winthrop. 



and tribes had the right and the authority 
"to take part in the planning and the 
operation of activities that touch their 
everyday lives." (12/3/70)" 

All traffic was halted for nearly four 
hours tonight on a 25-miIe stretch of the 
Xew Jersey Turnpike by abount 1,000 
antiwar demonstrators returning home 
from Washington. (4/26/71) 

Mutual funds will apparently be re- 
quired, in the future, to let their share- 
holders vote on whether fund managers 
should consider the social policies of 
corporations before investing in their 
stock. (5/11/71) 

Dr. Harvey B. Scribner, the Chancel- 
lor of the New York City school system, 
proposed rs.day that students-along with 
parents, teachers, and supervisors— par- 
ticipate as advisors in the selection of 
high school principals. (2/15/71) 

City planners have begun to use the 
term "charette" to describe "a new tech- 
nique of *total community planning.' 
This technique calls for the bringing to- 
gether of an area's residents for discus- 
sions on designing a facility, cuch as a 
school, to serve as a multi-puf^osc center 
of activity for their community. . . . 
*There was never anything like this be- 
fore,' said one participant. ^Everyone 
was involved, from white gun clubs to 
Black Panthers.' . . . The ideas that the 

"The quotttions arc from The New York 
T'rnes. The irony of the first one is, since the 
Indian action in Washington last fall, ail too 
apparent 
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charette developed proved so innova- 
tive that they have astounded and ex- 
cited a number of city planning officials " 
(1/6/71) 

To reduce the dehumanizing effects 
of modern factory life, . . . two Swedish 
automobile makers, Volvo and Saab, have 
begun to eliminate that pillar of mass 
production, the assembly line. 

As part of a growing emphasis on 
team production methods, the parts will 
be brought to the c^lS and installed by 
semi-autonomous groups of workers in- 
stead of the cars being transported 
through a gantlet of men, each of whom 
performs a single, monotonous job, . . . 

A spokesman "noted that management 
was often cool to such programs because, 
even though productivity may increase, 
'humanizing work gives more initiative 
and autonomy to the worker'" so that 
***he or she becomes less controlled by 
the manager.'" (12/28/71) 

Some activities similar to these have 
panicular relevance for education. In 
the women's liberation movement, for 
example, people have begun to work 
collaboratively in support groups — some- 
times called "rap groups" or "conscious- 
ness raising groups" — which subordinate 
figures of authority during the process of 
self-development. Likewise, peer-group 
counseling is helping many young people 
burdened by such problems as drugs, 
homosexuality, and parental neglect. In 
some instances, collaborative learning 
has also occurred on a massive scale. The 
Cambodia-Krnt State student strike three 
years ago became one gigantic, nation- 
wide, impromptu seminar in collabora- 
tive action. The quality of learning in 
that seminar is evident in the disciplined 
and thorough book which emerged from 
it, The Organizer's Manual? In such 

2**By the O. M. C(^ective,** a Bantam Book 
(Q6516), 1971. Another useful and influential 
book, indirectly related to the strike, is Saul 
AIinski*s Rules for Radicals (Vintage paper- 
back). 
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ways as these, people have created, out- 
side classrooms, structures in which 
learning is integral both with human 
interdependence and with private inner 
experience and feeling. 

Here and there even teachers have 
struck on the principle of collaborative 
learning. 

As part of "a growing number of 
health education programs around New 
York state, designed to teach preventive 
medicine concepts to school children , . . 
new programs are trying to involve pupils 
directly and to channel peer influence, 
on the theory chat if youths can teach 
each other bad habits, they can also teac'i 
each other good habits. 

"The schools , . . put about 30 high 
school pupils to work last semester as 
volunteers in the local hospital, doing 
clerical work, talking to patients, even 
collecting bedpans. . . . They trained 
another group of youngsters to counsel 
their fellow students about drug infor- 
mation, and a third group will be trained 
as general health counselors. 

"There is a real responsibility here. 
The kids had better learn their lessons 
well," a spokesman said. ... "I don't 
know of a better way to make education 
relevant. ... I don't know of any better 
way to turn kids on than to make them 
helpful to other people." (6/72) 

"Officials of the [New York] State 
Department of Education said today they 
were studying a new method for teach- 
ing reading which in the last two years 
has raised the reading scores of students. 
. . . The system relies heavily on family 
and communit)* involvement, with stu- 
dents teaching their younger brothers and 
sisters and slow youngsters in the learn- 
ing group being assisted bv the faster 
pupils." (3/9/72) 

In this second instance, officials would 
have been neither surprised at student 
progress in collaborative learning, nor 
startled at the "newness" of a "method" 
by which children teach other children, 
had they read the following passage in 
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Thomas Wolfe's Look Homeivard Angel 

He learned to read almost at once, 
printing the shapes of words immediately 
with his strong visual memory; but it was 
weeks later before he learned to write, 
or even to copy, words. The ragged 
spume and wrack of fantasy and the lost 
world still floated from nme to time 
through his clear schoolday morning 
brain, and although he folio ved accur- 
ately all the other instruction of his 
teacher, he was walled in his ancient un- 
knowing world when they made letters. 
The children made their sprawling al- 
phabets below a line of models, but all 
he accomplished was a line of jagged 
wavering spearpoints on his sheet, which 
he repeated endlessly and rapmrously, 
unable to see or understand the difference. 

"I have learned to write," he thought. 

Then, one day. Max Isaacs looked sud- 
denly, from his exercise, on Eugene's 
sheet, and saw the jagged line. 

"That ain't writin'," said he. 

And clubbing his pencil in his warred 
griniy hand he scrawled a copy of the 
exercise across the page. 

The line of life, that beautiful develop- 
ing structure of language that he saw 
flowing from his conr./ade's pencil, cut 
the knot in him that all instruction failed 
to do, and instantly he seized the pencil, 
and wrote the words in letters fairer and 
finer than his friend's. And he turned, 
with a cry in his throat, to the next page, 
and copied it without hesitation, and the 
next, the next. They looked at each other 
a moment with that clear wonder by 
which children accept miracles, and they 
never spoke of it again.^ 

Learning Collaboratively 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
what young children arc capable of in 
this regard, adults and near adults must 
be capable of as well. It would seem that 
college students — Freshmen, Sophomores, 

rrhomas Wolfe, Look Homeward Angel 
(New York. Bantam, 1970), p. 79. I am in- 
debted to Anthea Hemer> for pointing out 
this passage to me. 



Juniors, Seniors — can also learn with 
one another and from one another. 

Yet students do not as a rule learn 
collaboratively in our classrooms. We 
do not ordinarily recognize collabora- 
tion as a valid kind of learning. Tradi- 
tionally, indeed, collaboration is con- 
sidered irresponsible; in the extreme, col- 
laboration is the worst possible academic 
sin, plagiarism. We ordinarily expect a 
student to talk mainly to the teacher, 
write to the teacher, and, surely, deter- 
mine his fate in relation to the teacher, 
individually. Among students we recog- 
nize few relationships in the learning 
process itself. More accurately, we tend 
to preserve a negative relationship among 
students. Officially, students are anony- 
mous to one another, and isolated. We 
turn our back on collaboration which 
does occur in learning, or we penalize 
it, or we simply refuse to see it. The 
odds are very good that Eugene's teacher 
never knew who taught Eugene to write. 
Had he known he might well have pun- 
ished the two boys for disturbing class, 
or for "cheating." For the children, col- 
laborative learning could be nothing but 
a clandestine "miracle." 

But the examples I have given suggest 
that in rcalit)' collaborative learning is 
no miracle. No productive, satisfying 
collaborative activity is miraculous. As 
Durkheim puts it, collaboration is un- 
questionably "a very rich activity . . . 
periods of creation or renewal occur 
when men for various reasons are led 
into a closer relationship with each other, 
when . . . relationships arc better main- 
tained and the exchange of ideas most 
active."* And collaborative activit)' hap- 

^Essays an Sociology* Quoted by Edwin 
.Mason in Collaborative Learning (New York: 
Agathon Press, 1972), p. 26. A very practical 
book on collaborative learning is Charity James, 
Young Lives at Stake (New York. Agathon 
Press, 1972), especially Chapter 3. 
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pens willy-nilly, even in an educational 
tradition which militates against it. It 
will certainly happen at an accelerating 
pace whenever a teacher conceives of 
teaching as a process of creating condi- 
tions in which collaborative learning 
can occur. 

To create these conditions is not 
simply a matter of deciding "how much" 
freedom or discipline a teacher should 
"give"students. The teacher must recon- 
ceive his role. He must become an orga- 
nizer of people into communities for a 
specific purpose — learning. He must re- 
apportion freedom and discipline within 
the class, thereby establishing a "poly- 
ccntralized" collaborative learning com- 
munity' in which the teacher moves to 
the perimeter of the action, once the 
scene is set. The central action then is 
people learning. It is important to see 
that the teacher does not simply take a 
laissez-faire attitude, abrogating his re- 
sponsibility' to educate. He reinterprets 
this responsibility. The teacher under- 
stands that his primary job is to orga- 
nize the learning community, because, as 
Dewey points out, "community life docs 
not organize itself in an enduring way 
purely spontaneously. It requires thought 
and planning ahead."*^ 

Generally speaking, the kind of com- 
munity such a teacher organizes is com- 
posed (depending on class size) of an 
indeterminate number of self-govern- 
ing, self-teaching, mutually responsible 
groups of four to six students each. Here 
arc several examples of how teachers 
have applied this general principle under 
widely varying conditions. 

(I) Recently a young community col- 
lege teacher* told me she had in effect 



yohn Dewey, Experience and Education 
(New York: Collier, 1963), p. 56. 
*Ms. Fraya Kacz Stoker. 



re-invented collaborative learning her- 
self. In despair, faced with an introduc- 
tory literature class of over 130 students 
meeting in a gym, she divided the class 
into groups of five to seven people each, 
scattered the groups around the gym, 
and told students to discuss the assigned 
story among themselves. 

She gave them a question or two to 
Stan with each class hour, and through- 
out the term she visited each group in 
turn for an hour or part of an hour each, 
giving each group a small but intensive 
and valuable portion of her undivided 
attention. She lectured to the class as a 
whole three or four times during the 
term to give people additional back- 
ground or ways of approaching the 
work. In this way, everyone in this gar- 
gantuan class had a ;hance to discuss 
literature in a fairly intimate and yet 
guided way three times a week for three 
months. Under such adverse conditions, 
"literary study" could hardly be more 
immediate or intense. 

(II) Last year I had a class of fifty- 
five people in an elective course in Ro- 
mantic poetry, which by trial and error 
I turned into a collaborative class in a 
similar way. I lectured occasionally, us- 
ually for the first and last class hour to 
be spent on each poet. The other classes 
were devoted to discussion in collabora- 
tive groups. I tried at first to change the 
makeup of the groups from class to class. 
In failing this I discovered how funda- 
mental and important the coherence of 
each small group is, especially in a setting 
of large impersonal classes. Although I 
had composed the groups arbitrarily at 
first, aftei^ a week or so during which a 
few people migrated from one group to 
another, the groups became settled and 
loyal. 

During the collaborative classes, I vis- 
ited the groups in rotation, working with 
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each small group intensively — sometimes 
in a strongly directive way, especially 
when I found that people were failing 
to read carefully. During the first week 
of collaborative work, also, I offered 
each group a set of questions at the be- 
ginning of each class hour to get them 
started. This gave students a greater 
sense of security and direction. In addi- 
tion, before the end of the term, one 
group began meeting voluntarily outside 
classtime. They prepared a difficult poem 
(Shelley's Prometheus Unbound) and, 
splitting up, became leaders of the other 
groups when the time came for the class 
to discuss that work. 

Ever)' person wrote two papers dur- 
ing the term, and each one read and 
wrote an cvalua ive critique of at least 
four papers written by fellow students 
(two evaluations each assignment ).'^ The 
students thereby became familiar with 
each other's work, and not incidentally, 
familiar with additional works of the 
Romantic poets. They also developed 
through practice their critical eye. And 
the final evaluation of each paper was 
not based, then, on the views of a single 
judge, the teacher, but was comprised 
of the views of a small ]\xry of students 
as well. Also, two pairs of students wrote 
their papers in collaboration, in each 
case, the pair accepted equal responsi- 
bility for the result. 



^To help students learn the evaluative pro- 
cess, I offered them the following optional set 
of four questions as a guide: 

1. What is the "point" of the paper? What 
docs it say? What position docs it take? 

2. How docs it make its point? What docs 
it do to defend or explain its position? 

2, Is the paper related to any issue raised 
so far in this course? If so, which? If not, 
what context of issues is the paper related to? 

4. What are the strong and weak points 
in the paper? What do you like about it? If 
what you read was a draft, what suggestions 
would ym make to the writer for revising it? 



A curious thing happened in the final 
exam. Some students felt, because of the 
way the course had been taught, that 
they should be allowed to discuss the 
exam questions in groups before writing 
the exam. As an experiment, I concurred, 
giving them the first half-hour of a two- 
hour exam period for discussion. Two- 
thirds of the class refused the option. 
The remaining third formed into two 
groups. One group was made up of well- 
prepared students who had been active 
in group discussion all term. They talked 
for fifteen minutes and dispersed to 
write. The other group was made up of 
students who had been inactive or fre- 
quently absent. They spent the better 
part of the allotted time picking each 
other's poorly furnished brains, before 
setting reluctantly to work. The net re- 
sult of the experiment was to dissipate 
exam-panic for ahnost everyone. The 
one bad effect I half expected did not 
happen. Unprepared students did not 
become the parasites of better prepared 
students, who had neither the time nor 
the inclination to indulge them. 

(Ill) The year before, I conducted a 
more advanced and smaller class, a senior 
seminar in the novel. Less cenain of my- 
self at that time, I organized the class 
more formally, according to the follow- 
ing written "convention." 

A Collaborative-Learning Convention 

1. The purpose of this convention is 
to organize class members to t'^ach one 
another and support one another in 
learning. Mutual interest and responsi- 
bilit)' — affinity, rather than autocratic 
control — is to create coherence among 
the members of the class. 

2. The first week or two of the term 
may be a period of orientation. The 
teacher may direct the meetings, intro- 
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duce the subject matter, and provide 
basic concepts which class niembers are 
likely to find useful in exploring the ma- 
terial, and in developing their own line 
of thought regarding it. Students will 
then declare their interest in units of the 
subject matter. The teacher will divide 
the class into collaborative groups of 
four to six students each, according to 
the interest declared by each member. 

3. Each collaborative group will be 
responsible to the rest of the class for its 
own unit of material. Members of the 
group will decide how to teach the ma- 
terial to the rest of the class, and the 
emphasis to be made. The group will 
then direct and govern the class for one 
to two weeks of the term. Groups may 
aid discussion by providing supplemen- 
tary information in written form. 

4. Each class member will be respon- 
sible individually to the group which is 
in charge of the class. Each member will 
also be responsible for his own prepara- 
tion and for contributing to class discus- 
sion. And each member will be respon- 
sible for the work his group undertakes 
in preparing material and directing the 
class. 

5. The teacher's responsibility will be 
to determine before the term begins the 
subject matter and written requirements 
of the course. Both may be revised in 
negotiation with the class. The teacher 
will also provide orientation, and act as 
mediator, as judge in the process of 
evaluation, and as the class's resident 
resource. The teacher will provide re- 
sources and advice on request, to the 
limit of his ability, and may also provide 
unrequested resources he thinks may be 
useful to the class in their work. The 
teacher will be available for consulta- 
tion on request to the class as a whole, 
to each learning group, and to each indi- 



vidual member of the class. He will hold 
individual conferences with members of 
the class at least once during the term. 
Any class member at any time may 
choose to learn independently with the 
teacher's guidance. 

6. Class members will be responsible 
to each other and to the teacher for 
evaluation. Each student paper will be 
read and evaluated, in writing, by a jury 
of at least two class members; hence, 
each student will read two papers as a 
juror for every one paper he writes him- 
self. After the student jury has con- 
sidered each paper, the teacher will read 
and evaluate it, weighing student critical 
opinion with his own, providing his own 
written comment, and assigning a grade 
if necessary. 

7. Twice during the term (mid-term 
and end of tenn) class members will 
evaluate their own work, the work of 
their group, the class as a whole, and 
the teacher's contribution. Also at these 
times the class as a whole will recapit- 
ulate the subject matter covered. Dis- 
cussion of the nature and process of the 
course will be channelled to these limited 
periods in order to insure coherent, unin- 
terrupted consideration of the subject 
matter during the balance of the term. 

The last sentence in paragraph 5 of 
this convention is important because it 
leaves the door open for students to 
choose alternative ways of learning — in 
particular, more individual ways — if they 
find collaborative learning emotionally 
intolerable, too academically demanding, 
or not demanding enough. 

The convention is admittedly un- 
wieldy, or is likely to seem so at first, 
because it necessarily specifies many of 
the social and learning processes which 
we take for granted in a traditional class- 
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room.* It IS designed, funhemiorc, for 
the rigor of advanced study, in order to 
satisfy the following criteria: 

a. Subject matter. A primary con- 
sideration in college study. Students 
should gain an understanding of subject 
matter which is at least as thorough as 
the understanding they may be supposed 
to gain through traditional teaching. 

b. Direction. Students should gain in- 
creasing confidence in their ability to 
learn on their own. They should learn 
how to develop wonhwhile purposes in 
learning, and learn to develop and pur- 
sue questions and problems of their own 
devising. 

c. Evaluation. Students should gain 
increasing confidence and ability in criti- 
cally evaluating their own work and that 
of their peers, as well as the subject mat- 
ter studied. 

Learning to Write Collaboratively 

The principle of collaborative learning 
is applied somewhat differently in a com- 
position course than in a literature course, 
although the assumption remains the 
same, that students can learn with and 
from other students. In a composition 
class, the possibility that collaborative 
learning is a case of the blind leading 
the blind is more apparent. But students 
can be of immense help to each other 
in learning to write, for several reasons. 

One reason is that learning to write is 
not much like learning anything else. 
There are few important facts we must 
learn in order to learn to write. In learn- 
ing to write, we learn to do something, 

•For an analysis of the traditional teaching 
conventions, see "The Way Out," College 
English (January, 1972), pp. 458-461. Some 
introductory and articulatory material in the 
present essay appeared in different form in this 
earlier one. 



as we learn tennis, carpentry, or the 
violin. Yet unlike learning these activities, 
in learning to write we do not start 
from scratch. (I am speaking at the 
moment of native speakers of standard 
English.) We use a language which we 
have been fluent in since we were about 
five years old.* Funhermore, because this 
language, our principle resource in writ- 
ing, develops during our earliest years, 
it is associated deeply in us with feelings 
and experiences we can hardly ever be 
fully conscious of. 

A good deal of learning to write, then, 
requires us to become actively aware of 
what as native speakers we already know. 
It also requires us to overcome the re- 
sistances which seem inherent in writing 
because we are working consciously 
with something we would ordinarily 
prefer to be as little aware of as possible. 
Therefore for adults or near-adults — that 
is, for college students — learning to write 
is in great measure a process of gaining 
new awareness. Gaining new awareness 
of any kind is likely to be a painful 
process. People need some kind of sup- 
port while undergoing it. And the evi- 
dence provided by collaborative activity 
in the society at large suggests that peo- 
ple can gain both awareness and support 
as adequately in a small group of their 
peers, as from the ministrations of a 
teacher. 

Another reason students can help each 
other learn to write is that a person is, 
or can learn to be, an astute and demand- 
ing audience before he becomes a clear, 
effective writer, just as a small child 
becomes an astute and discriminating 
listener before he can speak. Thus read- 



er or the amount and types of language learn- 
ing which occur after five, see Carol Chomsky, 
"Stages in Language Development and Reading 
Exposure,*' Harvard Educational Reviev) (Feb- 
ruary, 1972), pp. 1-33. 
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ing their own work aloud to each other 
regularly helps students learn to write. 
The listeners become increasingly capable 
of detecting lack of clarity, organization, 
logic, and substance, a development 
which leads eventually to the ability to 
write clearly, coherently, and logically 
themselves. When one student tells an- 
other he can't understand what he's 
heard, that criticism sticks. On the other 
hand, in practicing listening, as well as in 
practicing reading aloud, the weak writer 
begins to develop his own ear for the 
language, becomes more aware of the 
criteria of judgment he already maintains, 
and begins to learn and apply new cri- 
teria. In this way, both reader and lis- 
tener become more demanding of one 
another*s work, as well as of their own.'** 

This spiraling eflFect is typical of col- 
laborative learning. It is the third reason 
students can help each other learn to 
write. People themselves learn, when 
they teach others. Chances are Max 
learned as much teaching Eugene to 
write as Eugene learned — maybe he even 
learned more. What we have all experi- 
enced as new teachers, students may also 
experience when they teach each other. 
They gain an active knowledge of what 
they had before known only passively, 
and they become aware of their ignor- 
ance in a practical way, which is the 
neccssar)' first step to learning more. 

The following, and final, example of 
collaborative learning shows how one 
teachrr applied the principle in a class 
of freshman composition. 

(IV) Recently I visited a colleague's 

'^Reading aloud as an aspect of coUaborarivc 
learning is discussed further in A Short Course 
in Writing (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop Pub- 
lishers, 1972), pp. 71-73, 282, and 287-9, see also 
pp. 290*301. A related discussion of the "psy- 
cnologicar (that is, emotional) difficulties 
people have in learning to write may be found 
on pp. 7-8 and 6<S-70. 



class." To prepare for this class hour, 
the students had been asked to write 
five questions, drawing on their reading 
of a set of assigned essays. About half the 
students attending (19 that day) had done 
at least part of the assignment. The 
teacher divided the class according to 
that criterion, and then divided the stu- 
dents who had done the assignment, 
again into two groups of five. She asked 
the students in these groups to pool their 
material and agree how they would con- 
duct a discussion of the essays if they 
were to lead the class. These groups 
then went to work on their own. Once 
during the hour the teacher asked each 
group how they were doing, encouraged 
them, and answered questions. Through- 
oat the hour she was available to them 
for information and help. 

She formed the other half of the class 
— those who had not done the assign- 
ment—into a single group of nine. She 
assumed, implicidy, that these people 
had not completed the assignment be- 
cause for some reason they were unable 
to. She sat with the group and led a 
short discussion of the essays, trying to 
find out how much each student had 
understood in reading them. Six of the 
nine responded readily to her direction, 
and before the hour was half over, they 
were completing the assignment on their 
own. This left the teacher twenty minutes 
or so to work individually with the three 
students who had the most difficulty 
doing the assignment. Thus her students 
had the option of working collaborative- 
ly with other students, or of working 
alone with the teacher, to get special, 
individual attention. In the collaborative 
groups, students could work without 
instruction from the teacher, at their 
own pace and drawing on their own re- 
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sources, or they could reach out to the 
teacher for help, depending on their 
need. 

The Stress of Change 

The examples of collaborative learn- 
ing I have presented here have all been 
successful to a marked degree. But 
teachers vary considerably in their 
ability to organize classes successfully in 
this way. The ability can be developed, 
but it may take time. It took me per- 
sonally several years of wrestling with 
my own compulsion to Teach as I was 
Taught. On the other hand, some of my 
colleagues seem to have taken to it with 
little or no inner struggle. Similarly, 
many students welcome collaborative 
learning enthusiastically. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that some feel "forced" if asked 
to learn collaboratively. Many feel be- 
wildered at first. Few students will know 
immediately how to go about it. Some 
will distrust it, or reject it entirely. 
Teachers should realize that students are 
uncertain and distrustful for good reason. 
In being asked to learn collaboratively, 
they are being asked to do something 
their whole education has not only left 
them unequipped to do, but has actually 
militated against.'^ 

Teachers should be prepared, there- 
fore, to help students learn to learn 
collaboratively. Having set up a col- 
laborative class structure, the teacher 
might begin by posing problems of in- 
creasing generality for each learning 
group to solve. Beginning with specific 
questions on the material at hand, the 
teacher could then pose broader ques- 
tions, and eventually propose that groups 
begin discovering the important prob- 
lems and questions on their own. Finally, 

^2Scc "Comment and Rebuttal," CE, Deccm- 
bcr, 1972. 



the teacher could face learning groups 
with the problem of reaching other peo- 
ple with both the questions and the 
answers they have come up with — that 
is, offer groups the problem of creating 
conditions in which others could learn 
what they have learned. 

This gradual process is one way a 
teacher may go about progressively "de- 
mythologizing" himself as The Teacher 
in the traditional sense. Students must see 
their teacher differently if they are to 
learn well collaboratively. But it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the teacher 
must see himself differently too. Like 
students, teachers also carry with them 
"the influence of failed institutions . . . 
when [they] set out to create anything 
new."" The teacher will have to be 
wary of his own tendency (and that of 
some of his students) to lapse back into 
the traditional patterns of dominance and 
passivity. He will find it tempting to 
"declare [his students] children, rather 
than adults." This relationship, "which 
emphasizes and accentuates the [teach- 
er's] strength and the student's weakness 
... the same relationship that exists be- 
tween an adult and a child,"*^ is at the 
bottom of the human relations which are 
normal in a traditional class. It is an 
attitude which is disastrous to collabora- 
tive learning. 

A'l the same time, teachers who are 
willing to encounter these difficulties 
may find help in The Anatomy of Judg- 
ment, by M. L. Johnson Abercrombie.*' 
This book discusses a course established 
to improve significantly the diagnostic 

J^Adrienne Rich, New York Review, June 
15, 1972, p. 35. 

**Thesc phrases are adapted fran an eye- 
opening short essay on college admissions pro- 
cedures by a recent h:gh school graduate, 
Ethan Gorenstein, on the Op-Ed page of The 
New York Times, July 10, 1971. 

J5(New York: Basic Books, 1960). 
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judgment of medical students. This im- 
provement could be accomplished, Dr. 
Abercrombie discovered, only through 
collaborative learning. Similarly useful is 
The School vnthout Walls, by John 
Bremer and Michael von Moschzisker, 
which describes an urban high school 
based in part on principles of collabora- 
tive learning. These two books also sug- 
gest the range of education — secondary 
school to professional training — in which 



the principles of collaborative learning 
must play an increasingly important part. 
Regarding the importance of these prin- 
ciples, Abercrombie clearly implies what 
Bremer makes explicit: "no changes [in 
education] will be of any significance 
unless the social organization of educa- 
tion is totally changed."*' 

J«(New York: Hole, 1971), p. 7. I am in- 
debted to Ronald Gross for directing me to 
these two important books. 
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I 

The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket 

This is the end of running on the waves 

We are poured out like water, Who will dance. . . . 

Here in Nantucket, and cast up the time. 

Robert Loivell 

Who should determine what a student needs to know? Four of us have carried 
this question and its correlates, a stack of books, a box of groceries, and two 
bottles of bourbon and brandy to rest here on this island. We are looking for an 
answer. 

The fall was an experiment that we fell into. Nancy got an abortion. Joanne 
tried to kill herself. Rose and Mar)' got engaged, and Cindy got a divorce. By the 
end, Steve had flunked out (it was his third school in two years). Bill had had 
his first affair, and Alan had wrecked his car. In addition, Marcy suffered her 
second nervous breakdown while Mar)ann*s father had a heart attack, so did 
Claire *s. Ever)' other day Daw n would go home and put her father on the kidney 
machine. 

We had expected it to be a bit of fun for both of us — five sections of English 
101, team taught. We were just preparing ourselves for some team teaching in 
the spring — a sophon:*.,re course called Literature and the Arts. This accident 
was a dry run, warm ups, nothing exceptional. At least we expected that. Wc 
nearl)' died. Today on our break betw een semesters w e are resting, secluded here 
on Melville *s island off the coast of Cape Cod, reviewing. It is our widow*s walk, 
and from this vantage point now we want to look out over the long sea run of 
last semester. 

In September we began with just another course in English Composition. By 
the middle of the semester we had been forced from composition into a series 
of experiments dealing with communication. Bv the end we were just listening 
to our students, wondering if their value- free language really belonged to them. 
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What wc found surprising when wc listened was that many of them (of those 
we got to know, nearly all) were going through experiences which we would 
have found difficult to handle, and yet they, for all their anxiety, did not appear 
to be suffering. 

Now, looking back, we are more surprised to find that during the course of 
the semester those personal adventures from their lives rarely if ever appeared 
in their writings, even in a disguised form, although frequently in their formal 
writing there was a structure that encouraged their discussion. Of course wc 
recognized that Nancy's abonion, for example, was out of the purview of English 
composition and except that it was volunteered, none of our business. This was 
our presupposition. Now we arc not so sure. We still don't want to enter their 
personal lives without knocking, but wcVe not sure that we are adequately ful- 
filling our tasks if the problems of their lives don't at least appear coded in their 
speaking or writing. 

So we have retreated here to our island to see if we could find the bones of 
a course which could serve as an alternative to English Composition, Ideally, what 
we want is a course which would still be a **required" freshman course taught by 
English department personnel and ) et nevertheless be a valuable offering to the 
students. Looking through our questions and doubts, it is this problem that we 
arc trying to solve. 

II 

Voyages 

The waves fold thunder on the sand; 

And could they hear me I would tell them; 

Permit me voyage, love, into your hands . , . 

Hart Crane 

We have been walking on the beach. It is winter and so the island is empty. 
In a myriad of forms one question keeps recurring in our conversations. "Who 
are these kids we have left behind?" We want to know, for they are not in college 
for the reasons we were, and though both of us feel closer to them than to the 
universe of our colleagues, neither of us feels close enough to understand why 
they lack motivation and seem unable to participate in lives of jo) and suffering. 

To be sure, they can follow directions. Tell them what an image is and they 
can reproduce it b) the thousands. Show them a descriptive paper and they can 
write one. But ask them three weeks later to do the same and they withdraw into 
silence. Why doesn't anything seem to carr)'over in their lives? This is what 
frightens us. Their \V eltanschatitmg is not ours, and this is not sour grapes. If 
they have a better world we want to join it. If their lives are more rich, more 
varied, more creative, then we are prepared to set sail with them. But are they? 

Walking along the beach we recall Svlvia Ashton- Warner's new book that we 
have brought with us, Spearpoint: Teacher in America. In it she observes that 
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the American first graders she worked with for a yc^r have a vocabulary unlike 
children in any other part of the w orld — a vocabular) that is at the outset emo- 
tionally and personally rootless. Her children live in an external world — an object 
among objects. They also, she notes, live solo, do not ask questions; have fleeting 
attention spans compared to other children, do not like to write, and have perhaps 
lost their potential for imagery. For her it is the latter that is distinctive and 
critical because her prescription for teaching is. "Release the native imager)^ of 
our child and use it for working material," or "Touch the true voice of feeling 
and it will create its own style and vocabularv." And vet without this functioning 
native imagery, teaching as we have know it is not possible. For our job, we 
remember, is language and imagery, and if Ashton-\Vanier is right about her 
children and if we alreadv have them in our classes — this year firmly and clearly 
for the first time — then weVe got fifteen vears of kids coming whose lives are 
divorced from their feelings and their bodies separated from their minds. We 
have students who are not in touch with themselves or their world because they 
are not in touch with the language and images which compose their own personal 
world. 

Like Ashton-Warner*s children our kids don't carryover. For them each new 
experience, new fact of knowledge, new feeling is an island unrelated to the next, 
to the one before, the one to come. The\ seem determined to repeat themselves; 
endlessly wafted on the w^ind like Francesca and her lover. 

But is this really true? We are stretching out footprints along the shore, the 
ocean always on our right. We wanted to know and then we recalled an experi- 
ment we had tried midwav through the semester in which we had asked the stu- 
dents to focus in on themselves bv finding the five words which they thought 
best described themselves. And w hen thev came to class that next time we asked 
them :o put their words on the board with their initials under them. So they 
filled the board and every student looked like every other. All of them alike: 
"sensitive,** "lazy/* "optimistic," '^emotional," **moody." It was terrifying. They 
were carbon copies of each other. Xeroxed humans. But now on this beach in 
our winter walk we are not as surprised as we were then. Then we felt panicked 
and we pushed them. We would sav . "Talk to each other. Interrogate each 
other. Joan ask Mike what he means b\ sensitive. See if it is the same as Susan's." 
Joan would ask Mike. .Mike would sa\ . *'Well ya know, I get hurt easily." Joan 
says, "Yeh, I know." We would ask Joan if she knows what Mike means. She 
says yes. Susan says ves. Mike asks Susan what she means. Susan says; "I like to 
help others." Everybody nods. Everybody understands. We ask. "Are they dif- 
ferent? Did everybody understand before? If not, why not?" We read Hayakawa. 
Hayakawa says there is an abstraction ladder. We tell them they are nearly 
cumulous in their abstractions. So begins our litany. "Come down. COME 
DOWN the abstraction ladder." We quote Henr\ James. "Show me. Don't tell 
me!" Don't tell me red is a color. Tell me it's a fire truck or a stop light. Don't 
tell mejou are emotional. Tell me about the time you hit your brother and broke 
your mother's favorite vase over her knee. Thev told us red was a spectrum of 
light — a wave length — and that they cried a lot. We knew we were in trouble. 
We had found our elephant and every time we tried to shove him out of the 
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way (and get back to composition) he would roll over on us. That was the 
beginning of a scries of lessons in humilit), testing our capacity for continuance. 

Yes, composition is not our main problem. We wish it were. But here along 
our sea walk we now believe that it will . t be enough simply to change English 
Composition to another course unless we o grapple with the altered way the 
students feel and perceive, for they can't u.^y over, can't play, and have lost 
the venical dimension of life. They live almost entirely on the horizontal — the 
flat opaqueness of the T.V., the movie screen. This life that lives on two dimen- 
sions, but with the illusion of three. 

And under the oppression of the silent fog 
The Tolling bell 

Measures time not our time, rung by the unhurried 
Ground swell. 

They live in this fog: Chief Bromden*s fog, Eliot's fog. It seems to be a world 
where feeling comes in vague oversized blocks. "Fm moody." "I'm sensitive." 
*Tm quiet." But our colleagues tell us this is nothing new. They tell us that 
students have not changed, that they have always been lazj, bored, numbed. They 
tell us you have to keep after them, that's all. But since when, we wonder, did 
you have to keep after anyone who is in love? Since when, they ask us, was the 
student in love with education? Yes, we reply, since when, and why not? 

But we will not mask this issue. It is loving that is the problem. Here on the 
beach at this distance, alone, looking back, we see it clearly. Our students are not 
in love with anything, not even w ith themselves, because they have lost contact 
with the ground swell, the force that tolls the bell. They are unable to work 
naturally in images, are suspicious, wear), distrustful of authority yet easily in- 
timidated and quickly obedient to any orders or directions. They dislike reading 
and hate writing. They seem to have no driving passions, no desire to create 
worlds either with their hands or in writing. Their lives are a movie, trailing 
without stops, without depth, without a time for reflection. Besides this they are 
losing the capacity' for wonder, for extended periods of wonder and awe, even 
in the act of touching another person. Their language reflects this lost dimension 
of exaltation, of personal creation. They **bair' rather than make love, they "rap" 
rather than talk; their lives are "heavy" but never tragic. 

The point during the semester at which most of our male students grew 
enthusiastic was when the Grateful Dead gave a concert over in Jersey City. One 
fellow even went four out of the five nights. It is this group sensation-oriented 
experience that moves them. Feeling in blocks. Nothing private. Nothing personal. 
Nothing individual that makes them individual. Nothing that cuts deeply into the 
fabric of their own lives a living pattern of feeling to which they can return 
and clarify their world and aid their friends. 

Tentatively, we are almost ready to assert that their sensory systems have 
changed, that our students have altered the very coding process that records their 
experience. An experience comes into their lives in a concrete manner and then is 
coded in the memor)' as a general impression— a block, nothing more. It falls 
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into a zone of sensation rather than a private area, into a field of feeling rather 
than a concrete or panicular place. It is this, we believe, that allows them to live 
without being haunted by their personal tragedies. Nancy got an abortion. Joanne 
tried to kill herself. Bill had an affair. All turned into nothing. Nothing to build 
on. Nothing to remember. 

And in English Composition what is the world we confront them with but 
this same world devoid of feeling, unhaunted by the tragic? No, we are farther 
down the Deach, animating to each other our joint feeling; if we want to be 
faithful to the roots of our own discipline, to the sea of our own ground swell, 
then we must sound deeper than we have. We can no longer expect them to love 
Sophocles, or Dickens, or Stevens simply bectusc we love them, because Sophocles 
and Dickens and Stevens present an alien world to them. And it is not a matter 
of simply learning the language anymore, for they are losing contact with the 
very process upon which the language is based. They are losing the entry into 
the imagination itself, and into the capacity for self-directed imaginative re- 
enactment. And so our task must be to reach deeper and restore the lost connec- 
tions between the sources of all love and the objects of love, for it is these that have 
been severed — and the gap grows wider each year as the waves wash behind the 
boat. 

Originally, w hen we began, we thought that if we just quit telling them what 
to feel they would begin to tell us what they feel. Now at this far point — the 
island's western extremity — we are not so sure that if we left them alone they 
would even know how to feel, or to play, or to love. And how can we transmit 
our heritage to someone who cinnot feel the ground swell that underlies the 
realities we are trying to transmit through our language? 

They're so different from other children with whom I have worked around the 
world. Usually it takes no time for children to find in themselves something 
imponant, but with these it is a long time and a long way inward . . . where are 
the fear and sex words or, put it this waj, where is the evidence of their instincts? 
"What are you frightened of, Peter?" 

"Fm not frightened." 

"Whom do you love. Rocky?" 

"Nobody." 

"Whom do you love, Peter?" 
Blushing, "Not love . . . Hker 

Why won't they acknowledge th; rcalit) of loving and hating? What is the 
cause of this terrible silence that lies at the center of their lives? Here on our 
island we arc a bit frightened b\ what we sec, nothing coming of nothing. The 
sun is setting over Madakct. The wind has changed to the north. The sea has 
begun its night roar. We turn on the sand and retrace our footprints back to 
the cabin, to the fire, and to help our friends fixing dinner. 

in 

The Waking 
This cove the sailors knew. Here they drew in. 
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and the ship ran half her keel's length up the shore 
• • • • They bore this treasure 

off the beach, and piled it close around . . . 
That done, they pulled away on the homeward track. 

Homer 

The meal is over. It is late at night. Regina and Katie are in the other room, 
reading. We throw another log on the fire. Now we are ready to talk. We know 
that we must enlarge that diminishing space where the ground swell still lives if 
we are to authentically transmit our heritage, and in order to enlarge that space 
we must first let each student find his own vocabulary that will unlock his own 
feelings for himself— break his own block patterns of feeling and coding. 

We know too that as teachers of our language we have iong been too nar- 
rowly concerned with making our students into competent writers. But competent 
writers don't necessarily make good writers or sensitive readers or happy human 
beings. For generations we have prepared the student to write competently, but 
for what purpose? He must live before he can write and writing is only a small 
part of the communicative process. Tonight we believe th:* English departments 
have sold themselves too short when they have settled for anJ then asserted as a 
made-in-heaven objective, the making of competent writers. 

Yet we do not want to disparage writing but only to put it into a larger con- 
text. For us it should come out of a self and clarify a world, but they apparently 
have nothing to clarify. And besides, when we bring it all home, they don't like 
to write, Why^ We see two major reasons. First of all, it might be because writing 
is unpleasant; it is a confrontation with a vtry confusing world. And it takes a 
discipline and creativity that T.V. hasn't and wouldn't give our students to adapt 
and change to our ever present flux. To know who you are is to give up who 
you are not. And this frightening in the conformit)- of personality most edu- 
cation encourages. We are enforcing standards w hich in fact don't exist and are 
molding our students to sound and look alike in their writing and thinking. 

This brings us to the second reason, grades. Anytime student writing is given 
a grade, it evaluates the performance of the student. Yet student writers are not 
performers but learners, and we insist that there is not and should not be any 
way to evaluate writing! How would you evaluate a life? And we also insist they 
be allowed to fail and succeed without a letter being attached to their state of 
awareness. Thus, in terms of student writing the teacher should be primarily a 
reader and not a grader or marker. And we need to remember that every time we 
make a notation, respond to a line, or correct a sentence we are saying in eflFect; 
"This is important." 

So as readers our responses should be individual and personal. In addition, it is 
apparent to us that most discussions about writing should be f^^nc jutside of class 
and should be largely tutorial. If we rcallv see our students as individuals, writing 
individually, their problems will probabK also be individual. So an entire class 
directed to any composition problem will be largely a waste of time. 

Now, in front of the fire, things are beginning to clear. It is apparent that if 
we follow our own line of reasoning then v;riti7ig is now no longer the center 
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of the Freshuan English classroom. What then is the center? This, we now realize, 
is the question we have been working towards. We sit in the silence anmnd it until 
one of us rises to go out into the dark for wood, w hile the other continues by the 
fire and reflects. 

We begin to talk again and it is clear to us that w e must start with our dif- 
ferences. It is time, we feel, to adopt an existential approach to student communica- 
tion, an approach which asserts that the experience of learning is more imponant 
than w hat is learned. We poke the fire and continue the conversation looking now 
for the wood to lav this keel with. Graduall) our thinking revolves around five 
elementary aims: 

1. To reunite the senses and feeling; 

2. To emphasize self-definition and self-aetualization-, 

3. To create an atmosphere where failure can be seen as a natural pan of the 
learning process; 

4. To develop a problem solv ing methodolog) through a question-eentered rather 
than an answer-oriented environment; and finally, 

5. To encourage creative rather than standard or linear responses as necessary for 
survival in a complex world. 

What we need, we now know, is a new course, a course devoted to Creative 
Communication. With this title and these aims we look back over the semester 
trying to distill more of what we have learned. 

Being uncertain of most things we begin to feel confident about at least three 
things. 1) That nobody learns anything unless he feels the need to learn it^ 2) 
That there are some necessarv steps before abstraction, and 3) That the discovery 
process should begin bv using what the students know rather than what they 
don't know. 

In front of the fire with our feet propped up on the coffee table we begin to 
go over our five elementarv aims, one at a time, seeking to understand them and 
to make them clear for ourselves. Our first hvpothesis is that when students are 
able to plug themselves into their own experiences the more articulate will be 
their questions, the more specific will be their responses and the broader will be 
their alternatives. So, where we need to begin is with perception and the senses 
since that's where all learning begins. For example, we postulate that the making 
of analogies is an important step in the thmking process for it shows a person's 
abilit) to unite sensor) perception, feeling, and idea in one linguistic construct. 
An analog) is the svnthesis of what the bod) experiences with what the mind 
thinks. And without this ability to draw analogies it is probably impossible for 
higher thought to occur. During the semester we saw this in one startling situa- 
tion. Borrowing an idea from William Schutz Uoy), we asked each member of 
the class to bring a piece of fruit which remmded them of their favorite person. 
One girl brought in a banana and said. "This reminds me of my boyfriend 
because he is tall and skinnv and pale." When we asked "Does he bruise easily?" 
she looked perp'exed and got ver) silent. She was lost. She didn't understand. It 
was at this point that w e learned that our students are losing the capacit) to make 
analogies. The^ are becoming ametaphorical and see no connections between 
things and their life. Tonight wc think that this is probably due to the fact that 
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they are basically hostile, suspicious, afraid, or simply unaware of the messages 
from their bodies. In short, we believe that students don't know that when their 
ass hurts they are probably bored. So the plug must be pulled out at the sensory 
end of the analog)^ cord. What needs to be releamed is that the body is the initial 
staning point in the learning process, that it is in concrete, specific, sensual ex- 
periences that ideas begin and that the senses are the key to creative behavior. 

So, if we want to put together a course with this new emphasis in mind one 
the first things we would want to dispense with is the instructor-generated as- 
signments. In their place the first part of the semester should consist of student- 
teacher conferences in w hich each student evolves his own concepts as to what 
he wants and needs to know. Thus, through this conference the student will 
determine his own grade by setting his learning objectives for himself. Does he 
want an Alright, what's an A? Yes, one should learn how to write a research 
paper, but does he feel the need yet? Practically, we see this as a process of deci- 
sion making and concrete thinking which should manifest itself in a contract in 
which the student states the numbers and kinds of things he hopes to accomplish 
during the semester. This exercise in self-definition is, we believe, a crucial key 
in Creative Communications. 

Next, failing must be brought into realistic focus. We recall that Jerome Kagan 
has noted that "Educators have been guilt) of minimizing the cultural role which 
a child's expectancy of failure plays in shaping his behavior in a school situation." 
Kagan links the expectancy of failure with "decreased involvement in the task 
and subsequent withdrawal." Often the only time we received any involvement 
was at grading time, and then the anxiet\^ of failing drove them into a frenzy of 
shon term interest. 

Hovever, the failing w e are concerned about is not that of the evaluative grade. 
The failing we are talking about is that failing prevalent in the learning process. 
The doing of something wrong, the misunderstanding of a concept, the failure to 
comprehend, the inabilit) to do something successful is at the hean of our ap- 
proach. Because it is only through failing that success takes on definition; it 
is only in the little deaths of life that life itself becomes meaningful and joyous. 
Often in learning what you can't do, you can discover what you can. So we 
speculate, we ought to provide an atmosphere in which failing is seen as a natural 
pan of the learning process, an atmosphere in which the student is encouraged 
"to live, to err, to fall, to triumph, to re-create life out of life." For us, honesty 
is more imponant than positive reinforcement. We remember that we are working 
with individual human beings in search of their individual destinies. Under such 
a banner what does failure mean? And if for whatever reason we are not honest 
with them— one person to another— in this search, then what are we there for? 

In the light of this impulse it is obvious to us that our new course should be 
question- rather than answer-oriented. This means that the teacher in Creative 
Communications must be first and foremost a listener and not a talker. Our 
function in the classroom is to suppi) the learning situations, not the conclusions 
about what there is to learn. Wxi should ask the evocative questions, not supply 
correct answers. 

Here on our island w hat is evident to us is that we must stress creativity and 
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freedom in the classroom if we are to help create vital human beings. We have 
gone too far down the path of mediocrit), conformit)', and standardization. We 
have produced children who fear failure of any kind, who resent the arts, who 
"ball" people they don't love, and fight in wars they don't believe in. We must 
encourage creative responses to a complex world. From this island window the 
stakes are very clear to us. we must learn to respond creatively or perish. 

We put the last log on the fire and remember Chomsky's paraphrase of Rousseau 
that "the essence of human nature is man's freedom and his consciousness of his 
freedom." We feel that we should no longer profess a belief in freedom with 
our values facing in the opposite direction. We feel that the present way of 
teaching English with its concentration on writing skills, correctness, and logic 
is a dead-end street, an anachronism with no future and a dismal past. Now we 
would want for ourselves and all English teachers to embrace the art of our 
endeavor, and to admit to ourselves and our students that we too are deeply 
troubled, deeply confused, but equally deeply hopeful. Now is not the time 
nor is the English classroom the place to retrench in tradition, to claim a duty 
beyond the student sitting before us, a dut) beyond the face, that stares back 
in the mirror. The teaching of English now badly needs to take on the open- 
endedncss, the ambiguities, the emotionalism, in a word, the spirit of art. 

Thus wc envision our new course. Creative Communications, a course where 
every utterance, gesture, action, ever) sound and piece of writing, everything 
we call communication becomes a potential learning situation. In short, Creative 
Communications is a model of the learning process, organic, open-ended, and as 
experimentally free as anything can be that admits that learning, like life, is an 
adventure that begins in wonder and ends in freedom. 

IV 

Terminus 

And every wave is charmed. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 

It is morning although off and on \ (iu can still hear a hiss or a crackle from an 
ember in the fireplace. Outside a fine snow has fallen, half concealing the winter 
grass. Wc come down to breakfast, still talking. We think we know something: 
we think wc understand our students better than wc ever have before, and that 
from within this understanding wc have evulvcc' a set of philosophical objectives 
which ought to guide us in restructuring our course. We believe that these 
objectives have bequeathed us an approach, although it is perhaps more a 
methodology than an approach. ConcreteU we feel that the key to this method 
probably resides in the initial student-teacher conferences in which the student 
sets his goals and grade objectives for the semester. At least as an image it is 
ccrtainlv the clearest representation uf how we have relocated the center of our 
course, as well as the clearest gesture we know that will communicate to the 
student that, tn Creative Communications at least, he is expected to make the 
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major decisions about- his own life and his own needs. What we have done, wc 
realize, is to shift the grade pressure from an external judgement to an internal 
motivating force belonging to the student. But where do we go beyond that? 

Setting the table wc decide that wc now have two major problems: 1) If, as 
wc believe, instruction ought to be individual then does the classroom make any 
sense any longer; and 2) Even if we keep it, what practically are wc going to 
do with it? 

So we Stan at the beginning and probe. "Why not eliminate the classroom and 
the class hour altogether^ Why not set up special office hours and let the students 
come to us with their problems and their papers?" At this open speculation 
Katie and Regina both begin to laugh from the other room. Both of them arc 
still students, having taken off a year or two in the middle of their college careers 
because they felt a certain dissatisfaction with their educational lives. We ask 
them why they arc laughing, and they tell us it is because wc are so funny. They 
tell us that wc call ourselves teachers but that wc arc prepared to do away with 
the heart of teaching. We try to remind them that we think that education is a 
personal affair, and ideally ought to be a one-to-one situation, and they laugh 
again. 

Katie says that wcVc been out so long that we don't know which way is in. 
She says that what wc don't understand is that the classroom is the source of 
energ)' which must set off the chain reaction of interest and enthusiasm, and that 
without this source of cncrg}' nothing can get accomplished. She says that she 
does her best work for the classes she finds the most enjoyable. Regina agrees 
and adds that not only is it the source of the enthusiasm, but it is also the place 
which frequently gives her the first shape of an idea and the first form to a 
feeling. It is a threshold of thought, not its terminus. Mostly, she says, she uses 
it to collect ideas that she wants to work on later by herself— books to read, 
thoughts to follow up, opinions to examine. 

Then Katie reminds us how impersonal much of education is becoming. "It's 
why we left," she states, "and the English classroom is one of the last free 
playgrounds where a real discussion and dialogue can occur." The classroom, 
she asserts, is the real place of community within the university. If wc take it 
away then the students will have no reason to come to see us, and we will have 
no place to sec them in— no way to maintain contact with them. While they arc 
talking wc remember how empty our halls arc becoming, and now wc begin to get 
a feeling for why that is. "If you don't teach what you love," Regina warns, 
"then they won't learn to love what you teach." 

"O.K., O.K." we say. "We'll keep the classroom," but that leaves us with our 
second problem- what are we going to do with it? Wc have our five philosophical 
objectives, but how can we get them to directly manifest themselves in the 
classroom? So we sit down to breakfast and wc begin to talk. Before wc are 
finished it is early afternoon, but we have some feeling for what might be done. 
We are the first to admit how* tentative this expIt>ration is (especially since wc 
haven't tried it yet*), but we also believe that this restructuring of the classroom 
experience is the major challenge confronting us. 

We attack the problem theoreticallv at first, struggling to understand ways in 
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which wc might concretely realize our piinciples in the classroom. We recall that 
our first objective was to reunite the senses and feeling, to restore this severed 
connection. Reflecting on this we remember a heated discussion the class had had 
endeavoring to make a decision as to how to use an upcoming class hour. They 
had suggested many alternatives and there seemed to be five or six major pos- 
sibilities which were being vociferously argued among approximately half the 
class. However, after a while the discussion reached a point where they started 
to repeat themselves, and the decibel and pitch levels were rising. So we stopped 
them and asked what the quiet half of the class felt. 

At this point Kevin, a talker, reminded us (w*th gentle humor) that the 
quiet students were protected by the Constitution (no less) to remain silent. He 
was right, but this fact didn't get us any closer to a decision either, and so wc 
asked them how someone might tell what a person felt without using words. Peter 
said; "Just look at em." "But where," Bobbie teased, "at their faces, their hands, 
their eyes, their posture?" Someone else noted that as the discussion had degen- 
erated into an argument. Jack (a quiet student) had gotten progressively closer 
to the door. "What did that mean?" Mary Jane wondered. Interpretations ranged 
from a lover's anxiousness, through Jack's possible inabilit)' to handle arguments, 
to a lack of interest on Jack's part. Bonnie asked Jack for the right answer and 
he merely shrugged his shoulders. 

We suggested that since we were sitting in a circle and Jack*s gestures were 
visible to every memuu* of the class, that he was, in fact, communicating his 
feelings to the class. Suddenly ever)'one was looking at everyone else to gage 
where they stood on the decision. They began asking questions and probing, 
taking anything and ever) thing as a message. Quickly they became aware that 
there were no silences, that they all felt something and it could be seen or hcard» 
Interestingly, after this Jack became (against his will) a barometer of class feeling. 
Whenever he inched toward the door someone would note that apparently the 
subject was getting nowhere. 

Recalling this experience w e realize now that what we need to do in the future 
is to make their feelings break through this threshold of insentience into aware- 
ness — to continually help them to see how their visible gestures are communicable 
vehicles. We need to help them see that while Jack's gesture reveals something 
about the way he feels, that it can also reveal to each of us something about the 
way wc feel, just as the fact that Marv Jane starts swinging her leg whenever the 
discussion picks up, reveals chat w e are on the right track again. And then we need 
to attune ourselves to the possibilities inherent in our own gestures and to connect 
these attenuations to language so that Jack can say (as he feels himself moving 
toward the door). "Hey follows, I'm bored!" Or that Mar)' Jane (legs swinging) 
can say: "Now we're getting somewhere!" 

Our second elementar) objective was that of self-definition and self-actualiza- 
tion. Here we believe decision maning is the key. Eveiy choice between alterna- 
tives, where the choice matters, further refines who we are. Thus our responsi- 
bilit)' as teachers will be to create sitr^tions where choice is necessary and the 
object of choice a valuable addition to one's life. This is, perhaps, the role of 
art and literature in the classroom, for it is in these as Louise Rosenblatt says in 
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Literature as Exploration^ that the student can be freed from "anachronistic 
emotional attitudes'' by "imaginative participation in the wide variety of alterna- 
tive philosophies and patterns of behavior. . . " (275). But here Katie and Regina 
were quick to warn us that we must be careful not to let literature become a 
room with set pieces of furniture. A great deal, they stressed, depends upon the 
way in which we explore the ambiguities in art, and they both urged us to use 
art and literature to explore the creative possibilities of living (our objective # 5) 
as well as to expose the students to alternative philosophies. 

A more natural view of failure was our third aim. The quest here is for a 
proper atmosphere, and once again decisions and choice play a prominent part. 
We realized this concretcl) when we played volleyball with them, for we saw 
thc.i that the game was less exciting when no one kept score — that there ought 
to be a winner and a loser, and that failing was an integral aspect of participation. 
In the classroom failure most commonly manifests itself when a student makes a 
foolish statement. And here it is not a matter of learning how to treat the student, 
but how to utilize the aspect of failure in his response. This was brought pointedly 
home :o us once when we asked Brenda to name every'one in the class and she 
did except that she omitted us and no one bothered to correct her. We realized 
then our own failure (and the greater failure of twelve years of educational con- 
ditioning) and we saw immediately how at least this one failure could lead us on 
to further productive insights. 

We believe that this attitude toward failure is closely linked to our fourth 
objective of question making and problem solving. Regina reminded us of a 
line from e. e. cummings that she had alw ays liked. "Always the beautiful answer 
who asks a more beautiful question." Now^ we think that maybe our function in 
the classroom is (1) to ask questions to which we don't have an answer, and (2) 
to insure that those questions are honest questions — that is, that we are really 
interested in the answers. We wonder privately if it wouldn't be advantageous 
for a while to use only literature that we have never read before (or only read 
once). We speculate that this might provide an atmosphere in which we could 
discover along with the students w hat genuinely and spontaneously confuses and 
interests us in a given work. 

Finally, there was our last aim of creative behavior. Immediately we can think 
of a number of devices which could be ui>ed to encourage the student to think 
off his normal pattern. One would be to have a student defend a position or view 
that he doesn't believe in. Carol says that Dickens' Hard Times is a bad novel, 
and so rather than work out w hat she doesn't like about it, we could have her 
defend the proposition that it is a good novel. What is important here is the 
element of playing and the student's w illingness to be able to play — to speculate 
and come up with things that arc absurd, funny, or challenging, and to be willing 
to fail and understand the nature of his failure. 

Well, these are the objectives and a few general ideas, but concretely what are 
we going to do with the days of the week? The classes meet Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday for fift) minutes each and Katie ruggests that we let each day develop 
a purpose of its own. So we explore that iaca, like it, and decide that we will 
experiment with our three days. 
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Monday will be our art day. in it wc will stress creativity and non-linear 
responses. Rather than !et a poem mean one thing we will encourage it to mean 
6!4 things. Rather than ask what this abstract painting means, weMl ask: how 
should it be hung? We are aware however that we must always keep in mind 
that the art must connect personally and concretely to the students* lives. Thus, 
we would ask Joan; What do you feel about this piece of music? And then; Who 
feels something different? And, how many different feelings are there? That's 
ivlonday. 

Wednesday will be our Board day. We think that we need one day a week 
generated almost entirely by the students' interests. And so on Wednesday before 
the class begins each person present (teachers and guests included) must write 
something on the board and put his initials under it. It can be anything. But it 
must be something (and it should be something of immediate and genuine interest 
to the writer). A word, a comment, an opinion, a piece of a poem, a drawing, an 
album cover. Anything. Then the class can go where it wants. It is a free day 
of discover)'. For us it will be a day of listening, where we see our responsibility 
as that of sharpening their questions and interests and sharing with them our 
honest opinions. 

Friday will be Court day. What we need is a book which gives us issues that 
require decisions. Perhaps actual court cases on important questions. What is 
essential is that the two distinct sides oe represented, and that a vote be taken 
in the class at the beginning and at the end of the hour, and that during the hour 
the discussion consistently strive to sharpen the areas of disagreement. Ideally 
perhaps the students should select the problems themselves. Beyond that it is 
clear that at some time during the hour ever) one should voice his opinion and have 
to make a stand. 

Three days. Three aimsi. On Monday our desire is to spiral outward increasing 
possibilities, encouraging creative behavior, and striving to establish a pattern 
in which a number of responses are created for a pniblem before the choice of 
one response is taken. On Wednesdav our endeavor is to assist them and our- 
selves in discovering w hat our real interests are— both on a short and long term 
basis. And on Friday we a ant to constantl) engage them in a problem, moving 
inward, refining and clarifying it, all the while encouragmg decision making and 
choice. 

This then is our projected week, and with its elaboration our circle of con- 
versation comes to an end. Besides, we are hungr) again. In the afternoon all that 
will be left to do is to put together a tentative syllabus and then wait for the fall 
and the crucible in which all theories are finall) tested. For the present we wain, a 
bit of fresh air and a break in the run of our lives, some laughter and perhaps a 
walk by the sea. 

Take Two 
A Syllabus for Creative Communications 
Well, to begin with, this is an experimental course (we couldn't hide that from 
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you even if wc wanted to). And although it's our second time around team 
teaching this course, it is still experimental. What makes it so is rather simple: 
namely that we are going to take a journey whose destination we do not yet 
know. In fact, the course itself has been designed as a dual journey. With us and 
the class you are to take an outw ard journey, while with yourselves you may make 
a personal exploration. For your own explorations the methods of travel and the 
points of interest will be largely individual. This pan of the course belongs to you, 
although we will want a copy of your Itinerary before you head out on your 
own. Within the classroom the journey will be a collective venture and we will 
all be on the same boat together. But that's for later and the fun we hope will 
follow. 

In order to participate then in both of these journeys there are only four re- 
quirements: 

1st. Conrrminications: 
Since we call the course. Creative Communication, we want each of you to com- 
municate with at least one of us, Tim or Allen, at least once every week in 
whatever manner you want. If you are creative, you won't ase the same method 
twice, but in any case we want to feel your presence, once a week, on fifteen 
occasions. 

2nd. We are to read four booLs: 
We will give you a list of the books and a reading schedule on a separate sheet. 

3rd. We want a copy of your Itinerary: 
We want this no later than Monday, September 30th. 
Concretely, your Itinerary is: Your indication 

( 1 ) Of what you think would constitute proper and valid work for you for each 
of the following grades: 

A, B, C, D, & F. 

(2) Plus a circling of which of these grades it is your intention to work for. 

You are, in essence, to select your own grade. You will hand in your Itinerary 
and we will either approve it or we will suggest improvements in your plans. We 
will never dictate to you what you are to do, but we will expect mature, college 
level work from you. In any case as soon as we can agree on your Itinerary the 
grade is in your hands and you are (as much as you want) on your own. 
Now, what can be included in your Itinerary? A fair question. 
Our answer: Anything can be included. 
Anything? 
Anything! 

However, a good Itinerary should perhaps cover these five areas: 

(1) Doing something you didn't want to do, like talking to your parents for 
fifteen minutes every day for two weeks. 

(2) Doing something you haven*t ever done before that you'd like to try and 
at which you might fail, like learning how to sky dive. 

(3) Improving something you can already do, like watching TV. 

(4) Learning something you need to learn, like what you want to be or how 
to write a research paper. 

(5) Doing something wacky, like . . . well, you know, wacky! 

Since, as you will discover, this is a course in problem solving, your first major 
problem is to get the items you want to put on your Itinerary linked somehow 
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into a grade ganic plan that justifies your efforts for each of the grades from A 
to F, remembering that an F is not a zero but is accomplishing 50-60% of your 
goals. 

4th. You are 7wt alloived to cheat. 

And this covers the requirements for the trip. 

There is one other thing however. Attached to this syllabus is a sixteen page 
Survival Manual. It is basically concerned with reading, writing, and tests. In- 
stead of devoting class time to these things wc have attempted to put these over- 
emphasized items in their proper perspective b) giving j ou their basic elements 
on paper. If, after reading the manual, j uu still feel that you are weak in reading, 
insecure in tests, or if you are unsure about writing something, a poem, a play, 
formal paper, lab report, book review , research paper, business letter, or whatever, 
then that ought to be a part of \ our Itinerary for this semester — to learn or make 
sure you know you know. 

Our theor)' is that unless we hear from \ou otherwise, we assume you know 
and if you don*t and let this semester slip b\ without learning then you'll only 
shipwreck vourself later. We are not tr\ing to be mercenar)' in this, just adult 
and practical. We can and will teach \ou (in temis of writing) what you want 
and/ur need to learn, but we are not going to tell you what you need to learn. 
That's up to you, although we will be glad to help you discover what your blind 
spots are if you want us to. 

And one last note. We will not read an) thing you write for spelling, punctu- 
ation, or grammatical errors or mistakes unless vou specifically request us to play 
"English Teacher.** We basically could care less about those unless they stand in 
the way of a real understanding of what it is you are trying to communicate. 
So, write freely and write only what you want. It makes the best reading. 

And finally, our second last note. Although it ma) seem contradictor)- after 
all of the above reminders, we want vou to enjov this course and your Itinerar). 
The reason we fogg) intellectuals give you independent work to do is because 
we have an undying hope that )ou will teach yourself something. Despite your 
overwhelming feeling to the contrar), college is a personal love affair with 
ideas and feelings. As with an) love affair, sometimes you yell a lot, sometimes 
you arc lethargic, sometimej you are jo)ous. Believe it or not, any experiences 
you have this semester should articulate that feeling. And that feeling, happy or 
not, should be rewarding. 

Coda 

I have set sail from a leaking ship 
in a gale off Cape Horn. 

Herinan Melville 

Wc stare out over the sea. The week is over. The ferry turns on the waves 
towards Woods Hole, and we stand on the stern, the four of us watching our 
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island vanish into the fog. It lias been a guud week. The empty bottles wc leave 
are a testament to that as is the feeling we have that for the first time in a long 
while we are approaching ^n understanding uf our students, and that nearing that 
coast we now have an active plan fur closing the distance between our worlds. 
At least we are read) to begin again. On the boat a soft rain falls. A wind bellows. 
From the island the fug honi pulls unce, lung and deep throated across the sound. 
And for the first time, from this deck un the passage back home, wc arc reminded 
of Melville and of his ship that also set sail from here, and in a fit of humor wc 
wonder, one to another, about our fate and what the future, like the fog, might 
hide. And just to be safe we each tap our legs just once to make sure. 
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The Possibilities of Field Work 



Whereas English teachers could be 
doing a great deal of important teaching 
and learning in the fieldy so far as I can 
tell we are doing practically none. In our 
efforts to bolster the Humanities, to 
reach new student constituencies, or to 
retrieve those we used to be able to count 
on, at an NCTE conference, say, there 
win be discussion of experiments with new 
books, new issues, new materials, new di- 
alects, but the assumption seems to be 
that all the while we remain in the class- 
room. There we talk, we write, maybe 
we view or role play, on our own, we 
try to keep up with the literature. That is 
how wc work "in our field" — and we 
never take the metaphor seriously. It is 
for others, primarily social scientists, to 
bring the metaphor alive, to test out and 
give expression to ideas and feelings as 
they exist in the actual world. 

The present essay is a reflection on the 
possibilities of field work in English — on 
what doing field work in English might 
mean and on what works can provide 
guidance or inspiration to anyone who 
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sees meaning in the idea of doing field 
work in English. It is also a report on the 
kind of course one might give — or at least 
on the kinds of specific activities one 
might engage in in a course involving 
field work. The course is one I gave last 
term on small town literature, one in 
which we read five or six books relating 
to small towns and wrote one of our own. 

1 

The aims of a course involving field 
work are those that Whitehead spoke of 
in The Aims of Education: 

The insistence in the Platonic culture 
on disinterested intellectual appreciation is 
a psychological error. Action and our im- 
plication in the transition of events amid 
the inevitable bond of cause to effect are 
fundamental. An education which strives 
to divorce intellectual or aesthetic life 
from these fundamental facts carries with 
it the decadence of civilization. Essen- 
tially culture should be for action, and its 
effect should be to divest labour from the 
associations of aimless toil. Art exists that 
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we may know the deliverances of our 
senses are good. It heightens the sense- 
world. 

Disinterested scientific curiositv is a 
passion for an ordered intellecmal vision 
of the connection of events. But the goal 
of such curiosity is the marriage of action 
to thought. This essential intervention 
of action evet\ in abstract science is often 
overlooked. No man of science wants 
merely to know. He acquires knowl- 
edge to appease his passion for discovery. 
He docs not discover in order to know, 
he knows in order to discover. . . . 

First-hand knowledge is the ultimate 
basis of intellectual life. To a large extent 
book-learning conveys second-hand in- 
formation, and as such can never rise to 
the importance of immediate practice. 
Our ^oal is to see the immediate events of 
our lives as instances of our general ideas. 
Whit the learned world tends to offer is 
one second-hand scrap of information 
illustrating ideas derived from another 
second-hand scrap of information. The 
second-handedncss of the learned world is 
the secret of its mediocrity. It is tame be- 
cause it has never been scared by facts.^ 

No educator is willing to admit to striv- 
ing for decadence; all of us can so define 
our practices in the classroom and in our 
research as to make it clear that we, at 
least, are striving to marry action and 
theory. And of course in general most of 
us are. Scientists and social scientists, 
either in the lab or on trips into field, are 
trying to ground learning in first-hand 
knowledge. The humanists' passion, like 
theirs, may be a passion for discovery 
and no mere grubbing after knowledge. I 
do not cite Whitehead in order to sur- 
round myself with straw men. We all 
share his aims. I lay special claim for his 
support only in tliat I have taken him 
literally: I have tried to set up a situation 
In which a student of English may, like a 
student of chemistry or soc»al relations, 
benefit from first-hand knowledge. 

>(Ncw York. Macmillan, 1929), pp. 73-74, 79. 



That has usually seemed cither impos* 
sible or undesirable: 

Literature as a whole is independent of 
real experience [Northrop Frye writes] 
and something distinct from the passing 
of belief into action. Literature is a bod^ 
of hypothetical thought and action: it 
makes, as literature, no statements or as- 
sertions. It neither reflects nor escapes 
from the world of belief and action, but 
contains it in its own distinctive form. It 
is this independence from real experi- 
ence which the term "imagination ex- 
presses, a tenii which includes both in- 
tellect and emotion, and yet is different 
from actual truth or real feelings. When 
we meet an unfamiliar experience in litera- 
ture, the relevant q^uestion is not, is this 
true? but, is it imaginatively conceivable? 
If not, there is still a chance that our no- 
tion of what is imaginatively conceivable 
needs expanding. Literature thus pro- 
vides a kind of reservoir of possibilities 
of action. It gives us wider sympathies 
and greater toleran'^c, and new perspec- 
tives on action; it i Jcreases the power of 
articulating convictions, whether our own 
or those of others.^ 

In English courses we literally move from 
book to book to book; that is the way as- 
signments and discussions usually evolve, 
and insofar as we set up courses based on 
generic or historical or formal considera- 
tions, we tend to conceive of literature as 
self-contained, self-reflective — "as a 
whole," "as a body." But there is nothing 
mediocre about our subject or our task, 
we say, because our perceptions of the 
world are heightened through books and 
somehow (it is never clear how) our 
powers of expression are increased — 
though here we have to be tentative, 
speak haltingly, as Frye does: "Literature 
thus provides a kind of reservoir of pos- 
sibilities of action." 



^The \Vell'Te7fipered Critic (Bloomington: 
Indiana Uni\. Press, 1963). pp. 149-50. 
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But imagine moving to and not from 
the texts we assign in an English class. 
"Literature," Dewey wrote, "is the reflex 
expression and interpretation of social ex- 
perience; . . . hence it must follow upon 
and not precede such experience. It, 
therefore, cannot be made the basis, al- 
though it may be made the summarj' of 
unification."^ Ideally, a reader is continu- 
ally conscious of the experiences being 
expressed and int rpreted in writings, and 
anyone engaged "a activities more social 
than reading ii thy. more conscious and 
the more sensitive, maybe even the more 
humane, because "'is perceptions have 
been heightened by ..-"^er men's imagin- 
ings. And ultimately it vvill not do to 
think of experiencing and then going off 
to rcau about what one has experienced, 
as Dewey seems to advocate. The process 
is never that simple. But it is a simple 
truth that one is in a better position to 
appreciate a work after some experience 
of what it is about. I taught The Scarlet 
Letter to a class that included a vocal 
preacher and an equally vocal woman 
who was bringing up her children alone 
and it was clear that the book meant more 
to their *^an to students for whom ca- 
reers anv , complexities of married and 
unmarried life are only possibilities. A 
rare occurrence, but still you may be 
more likely to create the desired inter- 
action between books and "real" or extra- 
literary experience if you can find some 
way to engage students in social situa- 
tions that you will want them to read or 
write about. We often bear in mind the 
experiences we think students have or 
should have had when we assign books 
and writings, we could be even more 
conscious and deliberate in our effort to 
start from experience. Stated this way the 

^"My Pedagogic Creed/* in John Dewey on 
Education, ed. Kednald D. Archambaulc (New 
York: Modern Library, 1964), p. 433. 



problem is unnervingly, embarrassingly, 
simple. On the elementarj' level they 
bring in "real experience" in show and 
tell exercises, at the school and college 
levels the solution is only slightly more 
sophisticated. 

How do you do this? li is true that you 
cannot set up an adulterous relationship 
for study, nor can you provide God's 
first bom or stage a war or count on a 
countr)- boy to tell the development 
of his mind. Nor can you expect students 
to write classics before the term is over. 
Those you read, and you assign critical 
papers on them, hoping students w il) gain 
ew perspectives, wider syr hies, and 
increased powers of articulation — "a kind 
of reservoir of possibilities" there. But 
there are other facts surrounding students 
and the institutions they aaend. Experi- 
menting with them can make their read- 
ing more immediate, their writing better. 

I chose the town of Amherst itself. Not 
sure how the experiment would work, I 
picked an area of experience that I knew 
would provide a limitless number of op- 
tions. I was sure of the importance of the 
subject, of the role that towns had played 
in the social and psychic life of Ameri- 
cans, and I was sure that chere was more 
than enough reading to choose from. In 
ways that I shall describe in more detail 
below, students made contact with the 
town, gained some first-hand knowledge 
of "constituencies" in the town. They 
met with people, interviewed them^ oc- 
casional!) worked for them, and gradu- 
ally came to know something about what 
it is like to live in a community that was 
at least a small town not long ago. (Am- 
herst's population has doubled in the last 
ten years because of the expansion of the 
University of Massachusetts, as it turned 
out our subject was not so much "The 
Small Town" as "Amherst and the Small 
Town Myth" or "Coping with Change 
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in America.") I chose the town as a 
whole but one might choose among the 
constituencies themselves, among such 
groups as the elderly, the black popula- 
tion, the business communit)', or the 
street people; among institutions and as- 
sociations such as churches, schools, the 
Grange, liberationists' organizations, or 
the police; among the media that inter- 
pret these areas of experience. Next 
year the course will deal primarily 
with the elderly, recording and creat- 
ing their memories of Amherst when 
it really was a small town and their re- 
sponses to its changes. Mark Twain said 
that "Human nature cannot be studied in 
cities except at a disadvantage — a village 
is the place,"'* but the same and many 
more constituencies obviously now exist 
in urban areas. Field work as I conceive of 
it, though, does not mean simply going 
out and observing or participating in the 
lives of such groups, unfortunately we 
may learn vzxy little from unmediated 
experience. The contact has to be cou- 
pled with, enlivened by, and it must chal- 
lenge the renditions of those areas of ex- 
perience as they exist in \v nting. To take 
the most obvious example, students will 
read Winesburg, Ohio, or Ronald 
Blythe's Akenfieldy or Anthony Bailey's 
In the Village, after stints in the field and, 
perhaps most importantly, they will be 
writing up their experiences all the 
time. Their reading is put to the test of 
what they are concurrently discovering, 
their perceptions goaded by what others 
have reported and imagined. Out of the 
interaction comes writing that is different 
from a critcial paper on Paradise Lost on 
the one hand and an exercise in "creative 
writing" on the other. It is based on 
personal experience but it contends 

Quoted in ?age Smith, As A City Upon a 
Hill: The Tovm in American History (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966), p. 262. 




against the writing of others who have to 
some degree shared that experience, and, 
as I will try to demonstrate at the end, 
the results can compare with books that 
might otherwise too easily acquire the 
status of final authority. 

"Our goal," as Whitehead said, "is to 
see the immediate events of our lives as 
instances of our general ideas," and that 
is literally and easily done in a course 
such as Small Town Literature. What 
Vidich and Bensman say about the rela- 
tion between small town politics and poli- 
tics at the national level in STnall Town in 
Mass Society was dramatized for the stu- 
dent working with the Town Plannmg 
Board's Project Review Subcommittee; 
what any number of writers, from Wil- 
liam Allen White or Mary Russell Mit- 
ford or Anthony Bailey on the one hand 
to E. W. Howe or Sherwood Anderson 
or Sinclair Lewis on the other, have to 
say about the virtues and shortcomings of 
small town life, can be tested daily; what 
James Agee says in Let Us Noiv Praise 
Famous Men about the responsibility yet 
the impossibility of a writer's doing jus- 
tice to the sanctity of another human be- 
ing is brought home to students ever)' 
time they attempt to write about their ex- 
periences in the field. The barriers be- 
tween the classroom and the outside 
world do not come down, but there is 
more traffic. If students (and teachers) 
are impatient with the abstractions of the 
academic world, field work affords some 
relief. Through field work, life outside 
and a student's inner life may inform his 
study, his intellectual life — or so it sounds 
when one ti:ms to an encouraging stu- 
dent evaluation of the course. "I am be- 
ginning to see my way a little more 
dearly. I am beginning to examine more 
closely the nature of community study 
and the relationship benveen human lives, 
my own subjective feelings, and the 
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words that attempt to express those lives 
and feelings as truly as possible for all 
involved." 

2 

Doing field work in. English, then, 
means going out to confront the experi- 
ences the books you might read are 
about, hoping thereby :o understand 
more and write more intelligently about 
both the books and the experiences. 

In setting out to do field work, there 
are countless modek which one might 
choose. Working in the general area of 
community studies the most obvious 
models are likely to be sociological or an- 
'•hropological, but there are literary and 
unclassifiable examples that I found 
equally helpful. If one were to set about 
working within the black community, 
literary and particularly autobiographical 
works might prove more obviously and 
immediately helpful; with churches you 
might soon rely on sociological studies. 
But whatever the area, one cannot afford 
to be very squeamish or strict about the 
lines that separate the various disciplines. 

Classic sociological studies, or sec- 
tions of them, like Vidich and Bensman's 
book, the Lynds' Middletovmy Dollard's 
Caste and Class in a Southern Toum^ or 
White's Street Corner Society^ may 
prove helpful to students working on par- 
ticular problems, but none provided the 
appropriate model for the kind of writing 
my students did. The only study made 
by a class that I know of, that on Chan- 
ceaux by Lawrence Wylie's students at 
Harvard,^ is primarily sociological in 
character. But we were not working up, 
conducting and interpreting surveys or 
questionnaires, and we never sought to 
be more than impressionistic about the 

^Chanceaiix. A Village in Anjou (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1966). 



class or occupational structure of the 
town of Amherst. We were less objective 
than that. On the other hand we were not 
going to reduce Huckleberry Fim, Mid- 
dlemarchy or The Scarlet Letter to books 
about small communities in an effort to be 
respectably literary, nor could we take 
lesser works like Our Town or Wines- 
turgy Ohio as models for our own writ- 
ing. We were more objective than that 
for the simple reason that our pri- 
mary materials were people as they ex- 
isted in the real world and not as they 
were created by the fictive imagination. 
If artistic truth was to be present in any- 
thing we wrote, it was to be there because 
the potential for it had first been dis- 
covered in the field. For inspiration we 
would cite Agce's remarks on photog- 
raphy: "The artist's task is not to alter 
the world as the eye sees it into a world 
of aesthetic reality, but to perceive the 
aesthetic reality within the actual world, 
and to make an undisturbed and faithful 
record of the instant in which this move- 
mv.nt of creativeness achieves its most ex- 
pressive crystallization."^ 

No amount of defensive criticism of 
social scientists' occasional jaw-breaking 
terminology or labyrinthine methodol- 
ogies should obscure the fact that the 
reality of which Agee speaks may be as 
likely to exist in their writings as in any- 
one else s. Indeed, as early as 1954, on one 
famous occasion (a review c f David Reis- 
man's work) Lionel Trilling was led to 
wonder if in some respects the sociolo- 
gists hadn t already taken over: 

In writing about The Lonely Crowd I 
spoke of the jealousy of the social sciences 
which is likely to be felt by people of 
literary inclination— they arc troubled 
because the social sciences seem to be 



M Way of Seeing: Photographs of New 
York by Helen Levitt ivith an Essay by James 
Agee (New York: Viking, 1965), p. 4. 
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expropriating literature from one of its 
most characteristic functions, the investi- 
gation of manners and morals. This jeal- 
ousy I myself experienced intensely as I 
read Individtmltsrn Reconsidered, No 
American novel of recent years has been 
able to give me the sense of the actuality 
of our society that I get from Mr. Reis- 
man's book, nor has any novel been able 
to suggest, as these essays so brilliantly 
do, the excitement of contemplating our 
life in culture as an opportunity and a 
dangerJ 

For our purposes, a certain kind of socio- 
logical work was particularly suggestive. 
It was the kind in which the investigation 
of mai.iiers and morab came about as a 
result of an author's ability to let his ma- 
terials break the mould of his well-pre- 
pared experiments and hypotheses, of his 
well-defined terms, in order that they 
might find their own truth. Thus William 
Whythe's "Reflections on Field Re- 
search" were encouraging: "It was a long 
time before I realized that I could explain 
Comerville better througii telling the 
stories of those individuals and groups 
than I could in any other way. Instead 
of studying the general characteristics of 
classes of people, I was looking at Doc, 
Chick, Tony Cataldo, George, Ravello, 
and others. Instead of getting a cross- 
sectional picture of the community at a 
particular point in time, I was dealing 
with a sequence of interpersonal events. 
. . . I was seeking to build a sociology 
based upon observed interpersonal events. 
That, to me, is the chief methodological 
and theoretical meaning of Street Comer 
Society,''^ The citizens of Vandalia, Ohio 
tell more of their own study in Joseph 
Lyford*s The Talk in Vandalia: The Life 
of an American Toimi than do the boys 



M Gathering of Fugitives (Boston. Beacon 
Press, 1956). p. 92. 

^Street Comer Society (Chicago. Univ. 
of Chicago Press, Sec. Ed., 1955), pp. 357-58. 



in Comerville, the residents of Watts 
more than cither in Paul Bullock's Watts: 
The Aftermath, In Oscar Lewis' most 
characteristic work there is nothing but 
the transcriptions of his subjects' taUc. At 
the heart of Robert Coles' work is that 
talk reshaped, recreated, so as to g^ve a 
reader as great or a greater sense of the 
human situation in which his subjects 
find themselves than might be possible 
in the languages of social scientists. "So 
many reporters mistake social-science 
metaphor for facts," Albert Murray 
writes 

. . .without realizing that even the most 
precise concepts are only nets that can- 
not hold very much flcsh-and -blood ex- 
perience. Whereas the most pragmatic 
thing about poetic metaphor is that you 
know verj' well that your net cannot trap 
all of the experience in question. Indeed, 
you often feel that maybe most of it has 
eluded you. . . . You readily concede that 
formulations generalized from scientific- 
research findings may be nets with a 
closer weave, still not only dd they re- 
main nets, but at best they trap even 
smaller areas of experience than literary 
configurations, expressly because they are 
necessarily in a narrower weave.* 

It was interesting to note, too, that as 
artists such as Agee in Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men or Orwell in Down 
and Out in London and Paris and Wigan 
Pier or Mailer in Miami and the Siege of 
Chicago rendered actual social situations 
in terms that could impress the social 
scientists, social scientists in turn were 
making use of artistic forms. A recent 
book by Lynn Eden, Crisis in Water-- 
towfi: The Polarization of an American 
Community for example, reads, as we 
say, like a novel. It is a "story" of the 
firing of a minister in a Wisconsin town 

^South to a Very Old Place (New York; 
McGraw-Hill Co., 1971), pp. 59-(50. 

^^(Ann Arbor. Univ. ot Michigan Press, 
1972). 
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for marching with Father Groppi ana 
generally alienating a conservative town, 
and it is told primarily in the words of 
the panicipants in the "drama." Ms. Eden 
appears like the narrator. It is clear w here 
her sympathies lie, but the burden of 
response is the reader s. he docs not stand 
on territor)' carefully limited and marked 
by sociological tcrminolog) , he must re- 
spond to a situation in its psychological, 
historical, political — in all its dimensions. 
From a medium where the lines between 
an and sociolog)^ are even more blurred, 
one thinks of Marcel Ophul's The Sor- 
row and the Pity: Chronicle of a Town 
Duriyig the Occupationy an extraordinar)' 
film made up almost entirely of con- 
temporary documentaries and the talk 
of the people who lived in and occupied 
a town in the Auvergne region during 
World War II." 

One stumbles around a bit in the dark 
area that lies bcrv' ecn literar)' and socio- 
logical studies. Ti;rre is not much com- 
pany and those who have ventured out 
have done so at the risk of being criti- 
cized for being wayward and undisci- 
plined, Oscar Lewis for taking libenies 
with his materials, Robert Coles for not 
being scientifically (or politically) sound 
enough. But I sense that sociologists are 
discovering the advantages of more lit- 

^*Nor, of course, is the interaction merely 
formal. See Clifford Geertz, "The Balinese 
Cockfight," Daedalus, Vol. 101 (Winter, 1972), 
pp. 1-37, in which Geertz sees cockfighting not 
as a rite or a pastime but as a text in which one 
can read what a Balincsc*s ^'culture's ethos and 
his private sensibility (or, anyway, certain as- 
pects of them) look like when spelled out ex- 
ternally." Thus the anthropologist too must 
**cngagc in a bit of metaphorical rcfocussing of 
(hisj own, for it shifts the analysis of cultural 
forms from an endeavor in general parallel to 
dissecting an organism, diagnosing a symptom, 
deciphenng a code, or ordering a system-the 
dominant analogies in contcmporaiy anthro- 
pology-^to one in general parallel with pene- 
trating a literary text " (p. 26) 



erar\' approaches to social situations — 
or that there have been "literary soci- 
ologists" since Cobbctt, since Mayhcw — 
and I know that English teachers can 
(like Trilling almost twenty years ago) 
get help from sociologists in examining 
the human situations that have always 
been their central concern. Sociologists 
too can help train readers and writers. 
Their works can also demand imaginative 
readings, even to the point where a 
reader has to be as creative, be as sensi- 
tive to the relations between himself and 
the world outside himself, as he must be 
in the presence of voices on a stage. **You 
feel him to be a poet, inasmuch as, for a 
time, he has made you one — an active 
creative bcing,"'^ Coleridge said of 
Shakespeare. Reading Lewis or Coles, or 
watching and hearing Mendes-France or 
a farmer in Clermont-Ferrand in The 
Sorrow and the Pityy you have to create 
truths which formerly did not exist and 
which exist only so long as you imagine 
them. It is the task of a reader of actual 
as well as of fictional events. 

The conjunction of the aesthetic and 
the actual is even more challenging and 
illuminating to the writer, and my pri- 
mary purpose in speaking of these rela- 
tively unclassifiable works has been to 
suggest the variety of them that are avail- 
able as models to anyone who is trying 
to introduce field work into the English 
classroom. A student doing field work 
sets out to discover truths in the actual 
world, and in the process he may discover 
new truths about himself. A momentous 
task, it seems, but he has support in know- 
ing about writers like Agee and Orwell, 
like Whyte and Lewis and Coles. 

To our class no book was more help- 
ful than Ronald Blythe's Akenfield: For- 

^^Shakespearean Crittcimi ed. Thomas Mid- 
dleton Rayscr (London. Everyman Edition, 
1960), II, 65. 
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trait of an English Village and no voice 
was more helpful than Blythc's in de- 
scribing how the class ought to proceed 
in its study of the town of Amherst. 
Akenfield is a book about a small East 
Anglian village (pop. 298). It contains a 
great deal of historical data; introductory 
sections tell of the residences, occupations 
and even crop yields of its inhabitants' 
fields. A prefatory bibliographical note 
lists such books as E. Morris, History and 
Art of Change-Ringing (1931), C. D. 
Harris, Geography of the Ipswich-Or- 
ford Area (Unpublished thesis), and W. 
M. Williams, The Sociology of an En- 
glish Village (1956), but essenrially the 
books is, in Blythe's words, "the quest for 
the voice of Akenfield, Suffolk, as it 
sounded during the summer and autumn 
of 1967,"" and most of its pages arc de- 
voted to recordings, transcriptions, re- 
creations, perhaps inventions, of the talk 
of the people who live there. It is and 
it s not history; it is and it is not soci- 
ology; it is undoubtedly a literary per- 
formance, demanding of a reader as much 
creative activity, a^ much responsiveness 
to psychological and linguistic subtlety 
as one expects to exert in reading a novel 
or watching a play. 

Blythe begins by sounding some of the 
themes that will emerge in more complex 
form from the voices of the villagers. He 
speaks of the elemental quality of the 
growers' life in the village and, by con- 
trast, of the younger generation's desire 
to escape to Norwich by motorbike on 
the weekends or perhaps forever^ and of 
the new residents' hopes of immersing 
themselves in a village life chat has no 
existence other than on British travel 
posters. His "Introduction" ends not v/ith 
a formulation of city-village dichotomies 



>3(New York: Pantheon Books, 19<59). 
"Ibid., p. 18. 



or definitions of the new pastoralism but 
with Davie, a character Hardy could 
have used: 

The village fool? So obviously and com- 
pletely not. Some slight imbalance, some 
occasional fall due to "nerves," as all ill- 
nesses beyond the immediately identifiable 
and accidents are called in Akenfield, 
might have placed him— might have en- 
rolled him in the tolerated company of 
the "touched." Yet the one certain thing 
about Davie is his crushing sanity. His 
isolation is due, maybe, to some snapping 
of the communication links between his 
world and ours. Scraps of old fanning 
practice can be dragged out of him— no- 
thing special. Twenty men and boys 
scythed the com and sang as they went. 

"What was the song, Davie?" 

"Never you mind the song-it was the 
singing that counted." 

After that Blythc is content to introduce 
his speakers and let them do the talking. 

The book is divided into twenty sec- 
tions, beginning with "The Survivors" 
(five village elders, of whom one "had 
often talked with men who knew the 
Suffolk farmers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury") and ending with "In the Hour of 
Death," a gravediggcr: 

And there was this old lady at Wick- 
ham Market and she was in three dif- 
ferent coffins. They called her Cheat-the- 
grave at last. All these things happened 
because people will insist on checking on 
death with a mirror, which isn't a mite of 
good. The only way is to stick a shred 
of cotton-wool where the lips part and if 
there's the least little wind of life it will 
flutter. I can always tell if a person is 
dead by looking at the eyes. I never make 
a mistake about dead eyes. I see at once 
when the seeing is gone. 

Village folk have been buried over and 
over again in the same little bits of church- 
yard. You have to throw somebody out 
to get somebody in— three or four some- 
times. I always put all the bones back so 
that they lie tidy-like just under the new 
person. They're soon all one. The parson 
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said to me, "How is it that you get so 
many in one grave?" and I always tell him 
that I must have disrarbed a plague pit. 
Parsons will believe anything. 

In between are such "constituencies" as 
people connected in one way or another 
with religion, "The Ringing Men" (the 
local bell-ringers), "The School," "The 
Orchard Men," "The Law," and, it 
seems, the only fool in Akenfield, the 
poet: 

After Oxford, I worked in London 
where I wrote a poetry of despair. It was 
a continuous cry for what I had lost, for 
the hills and fields, and the vixen wood, 
with the dog-fox barking at night. I 
imagined myself dying inside and so I 
came to this village to find my health- My 
wholeness. That is what I am here. It was 
not my village but to say that I had re- 
turned to it seemed a true way of describ- 
ing what had happened to me. Suffolk 
amazed me-the great trees, the towering 
old buildings soaring out. of the corn. 
The huge clear spaces. 

I am now at home here. I know every- 
body and everybody knows me. Words 
have meaning for me here. I am lucky, I 
came here to get better but I have in 
fact been re-bom. I have escaped into 
reality. There are no nameless faces; I am 
identified and I identify. All is seen. 

Each section, often each individual, is 
introduced by Blythe, but to the full 
force of every monologue and of the 
combination of all forty-nine, each 
reader must respond in his own way. 
(Perhaps to some the poet is a veritable 
phoenix^) Just as the Ricketts, the 
Gudgers, and the Woods in Agee's Let 
Us Xoi*) Praise Famous Men represent 
the life of the sharecropper to many of 
us, those who speak in Akenfield give 
us the history, the psychology, the soci- 
ology, the very life of the English vil- 
lage in our time. W^e arc dealing in these 
books with poetic as well as social sci- 



ence metaphor. There is always the pos- 
sibility that the world is depicted as all 
lies, but it seems to me that in these 
instances the loose weave captures — 
mirrors — more about human nature 
rather than less. 

In answer to the question. How do 
you go about making such a study?, the 
answer seems to be that you have to go 
out into the community as much as pos- 
sible, know about it and yourself in 
relation to it, and write the best sen- 
tences you can. I asked Blythe but I 
never did find out what interview tech- 
niques he used, what questions he asked, 
or how much he edited or otherwise 
recreated his interviews. 

I am not a trained sociologist [he wrote 
instead]. I suppose I am a kind of his- 
torian-cum-poet-cum-literary critic! I 
didn't come to Akenfield, I have been 
there for centuries. Not in the actual vil- 
lage upon which I based my book but 
from the same culture. The people in the 
book were saying things which I had 
known all my life. 

If I had to give anyone advice on how 
to set about understanding or studying a 
small community I would tell them that 
there are two main paths to the interior. 
If that is your own community, then you 
must reach and identify its heart through 
your own experience. If it is somebody 
else*s community, then you will never 
understand it if you reduce it entirely to 
facts and figures. The secret lies in your 
sentence in which you say you would 
like to "put together some ^writing on the 
small town. . . ." There are population 
tables, work patterns, health stats, educa- 
tion developments, climate and a thousand 
other skeletal supports to the life in a 
particular place, then comes an interpre- 
tation of ..le life itself. The latter— for me 
—is what really matters. One needs a real 
language for this. An ability to state what 
one feels to be the truth.*^ 



*5Personal correspondence, November 16, 
1971. 
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3. 

Turning now to the course itself, I 
had eighteen students and two auditors,'^ 
one of whom was on Independent Study 
and doing what turned out to be pub- 
lishable work (in the Agee-Blythe vein) 
on the church communities in nearby 
Hadley. We met once a week, in the 
evening. I made my intentions as clear 
as I could at the outset, ^mehow we 
are going to study the small town not 
just by reading about it but by putting 
together a book of writings that would 
be the result of our own contact with 
Amherst. And I staned the course not 
with Blythe but with Agee. 

I suspected (and evaluations con- 
firmed my suspicion) that there was no 
specific way that I could prepjirr them 
for their contact with their constituen- 
cies. Tl.ey had to go out and make con- 
tact and they had to make their own 
mistakes. To ease my conscience I 
handed out pieces on "Establishing Field 
Relations,"" on "Field Tactics,"** and 
on "Field Work Evidence,"** but if any 
reading had any effect on students' at- 
titudes toward going out of a classroom 
and meeting people it was Let Us NoiD 
Praise Famous Men, 

If anything, Agee is too good for 
these purposes. Given the caution, the 
reticence, the protectiveness with which 
our culture arms us against Other Peo- 
ple, and given the schools' endorsement 



^•My colleague, Leo Marx, sat in regularly. 
His suggestions were invaluable. 

»7John P. Dean, Robert L. Eickhom, and Lois 
R. Dean, "Establishing Field Relations," in 
George J. McCall and J. L. Simmons, Issues in 
Participant Observation (Reading, Mass.. Addi- 
son-Weslcy, 1969), pp. 68-70. 

^^Ansclm Strauss et al., *Tield Tactics" in 
Ibid., pp. 70-76. 

»«Ho\vard S. Becker, "Field Work Evidence," 
in Sociological Work (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), 
pp. 39-^2. 



of the idea that learning chAracteris- 
tically takes place inside the classroom, 
in relative passivity and silence, the idea 
of going our and initiating talk with 
strangers creates enough fear as it is« 
(The fear probably is especially great 
at a privileged institution like Amherst, 
for as Irving Goffman says: "The higher 
one's place in the status pyramid, the 
smaller the number of persons with 
whom one can be familiar . . . and the 
more likely it is that one will be re- 
quired to be polite as well as deco- 
rous.")^^ Agee only intensifies the prob- 
lem by reminding you that to undergo 
the task is a sacred act and that ulti- 
mately it is impossible. 

In his preface Agee defines his inten- 
tions and, with the word "divinity," pre- 
pares us for defeat: 

The nominal subject is Nonh American 
cotton tenantry as examined in the daily 
living of three representative white tenant 
families. 

Actually, the effon is to recognize the 
stature ot a portion o; unimagined exis- 
tence, and to contrive techniques proper 
to its recording, communication, analysis, 
and defense. More essentially, this is an 
independent inquiry into certain normal 
predicaments of human divinity. 

His hope is to be able to bring us into 
the world he explored with Walker 
Evans, to make a reader an "active crea- 
tive being": 

This is a book only by necessity, more 
seriously, it is an effon in human actuality, 
in which the reader is no less centrally 
involved than the authors and those of 
whom they tell . . .^^ 

but h* does not go far before he turns 



^^The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life 
(New York. Doublcday Anchor Books, 1959), 
p. 133. 

2»(Ncw York: Ballantine, 1966), pp. xiv-xv. 
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on the act of writing itself. He will hold 
out some hope for photograph)^ (as else- 
where, like the great romantic he is, he 
will aspire after musical effects), but in 
doing so he only brings further home 
the fact that the gaps between him and 
the tenant families, between his language 
and his Alabama experience, and be- 
tween readers and that experience are 
ultimately unbridgeable: 

If I could do it, Vd do no writing at 
all here. It would be photographs; the rest 
would be fragments of cloth, bits of cot- 
ton, lumps of earth, records of speech, 
pieces of wood and iron, phials of odors, 
plates of food and of excrement. Book- 
selkrs would consider ir quite a novelty; 
critics would murmur, yes, but is it art; 
and I could trust a majorit)' of you to use 
it as you would a parlor game. 

A piece of the oody torn out by the 
roots might be more to the point. 

As it is, though. Til do what little I 
can in writing. Only it will be very little. 
I'm not capable of it; and if I were, you 
would not go near it at all. For if you 
did, you would hardly bear to live.22 

Agce's doubts about the efficiency of 
his prose, his efforts to inventory every 
board of a tenant shack, every article 
of clothing, every sound ("The most I 
can do — the most I can hope to do — is 
to make a number of physical entities as 
plain and vivid as possible, and to make 
a few guesses, a few conjectures, and to 
leave to you much of the burden of 
realizing in each of them what I have 
wanted to make clear of them as a 
whole**), 2^ these are familiar enough to 
readers of Agee, and they may not be to 
cveryone*s taste. Some may murmur, 
"but is it art?"; more legitimately some 
will say they do not like being told they 
could not stand up to the kind of ex- 
perience Agee had or do not need to be 



22Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
23Ibid., p. 101. 
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tola tnat art is not lite. 1 o students, the 
reminder that in using language they arc 
entering a complex relationship with the 
world is salutar)', but perhaps Agee 
tends to defeat one at the start. 

But what justifies Agee's presence in 
the course (in any course, really) is the 
attitude he brings to his work and en- 
genders in students in their work. "The 
difficult task of knowing another soul is 
not for young gentlemen whose con- 
sciousness is chiefly made up of their 
own wishes,"^* George Eliot says of 
Fred Vincy. No writer knows the dif- 
ficulties better than Agee, none tries 
more consciously to overcome them. 
Let Us Noiv Praise Famous Men is 
finally not an inquiry into or a drama- 
tization of the inner lives of otiier peo- 
ple — again, he is too romantic for that — 
but like other great romantic works his 
is a celebration, a religious recognition, 
of the fact that other human beings exist 
outside his wishes, his imaginings, and 
his language. One miraculous commu- 
nication seems to occur, that between 
Agee and Emma Woods before she goes 
off to marry, but otherwise there is only 
prodigious and awed effort: 

For one who sets himself to look at all 
earnestly, at all in purpose toward truth, 
into the living eyes of a human life, what 
is it he there beholds that so freezes and 
abashes his ambitious heart? What is it, 
profound behind the outward windows of 
each one of you, beneath touch even of 
your own suspecting, drawing tightly 
back at bay against the backward wall 
and blackness of its prison cave, so that 
the eyes alone shine of their own angry 
glory, but the eyes of a trapped wild 
animal, or of a furious angel nailed to the 
ground by his wings, or however else one 
.Tiay faintly designate the human "soul" 
. . . how, looking thus into your eyes and 
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seeing thxis, how each of you is a creature 
which has never in all time existed before 
and which shall never in all time exist 
again and which is not quite like any 
other and which has the grand stature ind 
natural warmth of every other and whose 
existence is all measured upon a still mad 
and incurable time; how am I to speak of 
you as "tenant" "farmers," as "representa- 
tives" of your "class," as social integers in 
a criminal economy, or as individuals, 
fathers, wives, sons, daughters, and as my 
friends and as I "know" you? Granted— 
more, msisted upon-~that it is in all these 
particularities that each of you is that 
which he is; that particularities, and mat- 
ters ordinary and obvious, are exactly 
themselves beyond designation of words, 
are the members of your sum total most 
obligatory to human searching of percep- 
tion: nevertheless to name these things 
and fail to yield their stature, meaning, 
power of hurt, seems impious, seems 
criminal, seems impudent, seems traitorous 
in the deepest: and to do less badly seems 
impossible: and yet in withholdings of 
specification I could but betray you still 
worse.2^ 

That, one might say, is an even heavier 
burden to put upon students, but it is 
one that students should learn to bear. 
"As far as humanistic concerns go," 
Herbert Muller writes, "the knowledge 
that teachers impart matters less than the 
attitudes they induce."^* And is it too 
much to imagine students learning to be 
serious about the miracle of living per- 
sons, about existence beyond their own 
wishes, and about how language creates 
and destroys relationships with others? 
What Agec is trying to do — to under- 
stand, s)'mpathize with, express the feel- 
ings and thoughts of others — is what 
we hope will come from readings of 
works of the literary imagination, it was 
even more clearly and explicitly an aim 

25Ltfr Us Now Praise Famous Men, pp. 91-92. 

2«'The 'Relevance' of the Humanities," The 
American Scholar, Vol. 40 (Winter, 1970-71), 
p. 107. 



of the field work activities I had set up. 
So though Agec can discourage students, 
though it is hard to confrouc and inter- 
view living persons after having suc- 
cessfully confronted only books in 
courses over a period of years, and 
though no one can every really be sure 
how successful he is at shaping attitudes, 
we set out from Agee, ideally with his 
sense of the importance of the under- 
taking. 

Agee was the main text on "field work 
methodology," but there were also, be- 
sides the pieces I have mentioned, selec- 
tions from Mayhew and from Robert 
Coles' work— examples of the kinds of 
responses possible after meetings with 
living persons in the field. Then the stu- 
dents made contact. Two worked with 
the farmers in town (one literally, get- 
ting up at four to milk), and though 
working in teams has its benefits (moral 
support, sharing of leads, information, 
impressions) everyone else worked 
alone — with the police, with doctors, 
with ministers, with the elderly, with a 
town subcommittee, with the Valley 
Peace Center, with students and coaches 
at the High School. In two cases I made 
the initial contact, a phone call, for a 
student, but generally it was their prob- 
lem. It did not take us long to realize 
that Amherst was not a small town, but 
these constituencies were themselves like 
small towns — each had its own partic- 
ular focus and identity, each created for 
those within it some sense of identity 
and community. The choice of constit- 
uencies was fairly random (many re- 
main for study in future years), but our 
assumption was that the nature and 
problems of the town were reflected to 
some degree in every individual and 
group that went to make it up. 

As it turned out, one problem 
emerged as central. That was the prob- 
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Icm of precipitous growth, more spe- 
cifically the problems attending the pos- 
sible development of six hundred acres 
by one developer over a five-year peri- 
od, bringing four thousand new residents 
into a town still reeling from having 
doubled in size in a decade. The plans 
had been released on the town the previ- 
ous spring, the arguments over its merits 
were in full swing by the time the course 
began. A citizen's group was formed to 
study growth and, more specifically, to 
stop the developers, special town meet- 
ings were called, letters to the editor of 
the town newspaper became required 
and lively reading. Every constituent 
had some opinion about the development 
and several of the most interesting constit- 
uencies existed because of it: I had 
students working with the developcrb 
themselves, with the Amherst Growth 
Study Committee, with scientists in 
town who might have been said to have 
had some opinion about the ecological 
issues raised by the development, and 
with a fragile but stalwart town com- 
mittee empowered to review projected 
developments in town. 

We could have shaped the entire 
course around this "event." Ms. Eden's 
Crisis in Watertovm is based on an 
"event," and one can imagine many stu- 
dents having worked on her project, 
working with individual citizens, with 
the Mayor, with the minister, touching 
all the bases she touched. There is also 
the model of Edgar Morin's Rumor in 
Orleans, a study (a history, a dramatic 
and imaginative account) of a rumor of 
a white slave trade run by Jewish bou- 
tique owners, undertaken by a small 
team of sociologists under Morin.^^ As- 
suming one wants to st\idy events out- 

270n the potentials of this method, and on 
Morin generally, sec Benjamin DeMott, *Thc 
One Right Way to Write and Think?" The 



side the academy itself (not to is to 
reduce the ,,ossibilities of encountering 
"otherness" considerably), large events 
may be rare in certain settings, and tim- 
ing is sure to be difficult, but the num- 
ber of small events or happenings that 
may become large is limited only by the 
imaginations of a class. Certainly we 
might have shaped our writing around 
the coming of Tony Patterson Asso- 
ciates to a fairly small town tucked away 
in the hills of the Connecticut Valley; 
only my excessive caution prevented our 
doing so. 

Instead, the students went out to dis- 
cover — generally — what it was like liv- 
ing in a growing town. At first I made 
writing assignments that were no more 
specific than "five pages." I was simply 
asking What are you finding? How do 
people sound? How can you get their 
voices across m your writing? Some 
established relationships in which it was 
possible to use tape recorders, but every- 
one developed the ability to hear and 
to transcribe with imaginative faithful- 
ness whether they ii^ed a recorder or 
not. Theirs was Robert Coles' job: "to 
bring alive to the extent [they] possibly 
[could] a number of lives, and especially 
to bring alive the *innemess' in those 
lives," and as is the case in Coles' writing, 
"the words, then, belong to the people 
[they] met and heard use them; but the 
order of the words, of whole sentences 
and paragraphs and days and days and 
days of conversation has definitely been 
[their] doing."2« our evening meet- 
ings we would discuss examples of the 
writing, seeing what justice we had 
done, what "Innemess" had been ex- 
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plored, what issues had been raised. 

I tried to maintain the right rhythm, 
establish the right amount of tension, 
between readings and field work: read 
Agee one week, write on your field ex- 
periences the next, read Blythe, write 
two pages from the field, read Bailey, 
write three. Early on it became evident 
that Akenfield would be the model for 
our collection and one student projected 
an outline that we stuck to fairly well, 
we would begin, like Blythe, with the 
"Survivors," move to those who best 
knew the land ("The Farmers"), then 
to those who were trj'ing radically to 
alter and those who were trying to 
maintain the shape of the landscape, and 
finally see how (if at all) that issue was 
reflected in the changing character of 
the clergy, the police, the schools, and 
other constituencies. Towards the end 
of the term, as the focus on the "Patter- 
son issue" sharpened, we had Patterson 
and his business manager speak to us one 
night, and his most fervent opponent, 
the head of the Amherst Growth Study 
Committee, another. 

Amherst's drama came alive in the 
classroom, but we did not lose sight of 
its representative force, its bearing on 
larger questions about the small town in 
America. What are its virtues? what 
does it lack? does it really foster a sense 
of community? and if so of what sort 
(here, we read Richard Bennett's The 
Use of Disordery^^ do people share be- 
liefs and feelings in small towns (or in 
what Sennett calls "purified commu- 
nities") or do they come together mere- 
ly to protect their comforts and their 
privacy in a time of crisis? what arc the 
relations between newcomers and old- 
timers? between those whose interests ex- 
tend beyond the immediate community 
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(the professorial set in this case) and 
those whose lives were more tightly 
bound to the town (the farmers, the 
real estate men)? how docs an American 
town compare to an English one on 
these and other bases? Against the ten- 
dency to fall back on the readings, I 
assigned more and more writing, hoping 
that we could see these issues as people 
were contending with them, consciously 
or unconsciously. One could find — or 
easily imagine — the developer, the en- 
trepreneur, in thr fictive worid of a 
Dreiser novel, and one could imagine the 
local aristocracy turning away in disgust, 
or one could imagine — and find — a local 
farmer in Goldsmith hurt financially and 
psychologically by change in the village 
but unable to do anything about it. But 
that is not quite the way it was. The 
voices the students heard and recreated 
might be the more interesting because 
of their literarj^ heritage, but the literary 
heritage — certainly the stereotypical 
forms in which we tend to remember 
that heritage— was challenged and rede- 
fined by the living persons who spoke in 
students' writing. For example: 

TERRY O'maLLEY, PATTERSON ASSOCIATE 

Terry O'Malley is the youngest of the 
associates and the one most directly con- 
cerned with the architectural aspects o^ 
the project, with the exception of the 
master architects, Callahan and Peters. He 
is direct and methodical, and his subdued 
and detailed approach to his work and the 
presentation ot it to the Amherst com- 
munity was dccribcd as "a real hit with 
the academics." I arrived at the farmhouse 
for an interview just as he was wheeling 
his bicycle with a baby seat attached to 
the back into a large built-on wing that 
serves as drafting space, and is overflow- 
ing with plans, rough sketches, and con- 
structed full scale models of windows, 
walls and (outside) the kind of exterior, 
rough wood and stucco, that will char- 
acterize the Amherst Fields clusters. He 
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speaks softly, at times inaudibly, with a 
slight Mnile, organizing and mulling be- 
fore answering questions. 

The University has completely changed 
the character of North Pleasant Street, 
and there is a limit to the improvement 
that can be made there. As the Town 
Manager has said, the primary business of 
Amherst is education, and for this reason 
the Amherst business community is some- 
what insulated from the ups and downs 
of national business. Amherst didn^t 
realize the impact of the tremendous 
grov'th that has occurred here in the last 
dp'^'.de. There is an euphoria that is 
shared by landowners and by business- 
men, for as the number of students in- 
creases, their profits go up. A bunch of 
crappy apartments is built, and not until 
the quality of life of some of the old resi- 
dents is threatened do people look at what 
has happened. Amherst simply has no 
control over the size and growth rate of 
the institutions in the town. Therefore, 
people attack the symptoms of it, like 
Pufton Village, the laundromats and the 
shops on the strip, but these are services 
that are needed. We are a large target, and 
Patterson crystallizes the problems that 
have been boiling under the surface for a 
long time. 

Amherst did not recognize the forces it 
generated on its borders, with no environ- 
mental cost to itself. Look at that god- 
awful Hadley strip leading in here. Those 
"dumb Polaks," as Amherst refers to them, 
live there in poverty, paying low taxes 
and their school system is rotten, and 
Amherst couldn^t care less. They can go 
on farming and keep to themselves at 
the VFW. The problem for Amherst 
farmers is not only one of higher and 
higher taxes, but that the growing season 
is too short, the farms are too small to 
make money, and the land, at least where 
we are going to build, is not fertile 
enough. There is better land in Hadley. 
It is only by encouraging people like us 
that Amherst will be able to prevent the 
farmers from subdividing their land and 
selling it in small pieces to small devel- 
opers. You just can*t hold the idea of a 
guy making money off his land down. 
The farmers' sons don't want to be 



farmers any more, they don't want to 
milk cows and shovel the shit, they want 
to drive their cars and go into the city. 
We buy up a bit piece of land, and the 
neighboring areas are kept open and free 
from more development because no one 
can compete with us. There is pressure on 
the farmers to sell land in a piece, and 
this hurts hini a lot. Amherst is not going 
to be e.xclusively a universit)' town any 
more, and it's just as well for the residents. 
If you want to stereotype the town, it 
used to be divided into three classes: the 
*'Old Yanks," a big group of professors 
and a small group of professionals on the 
outside, and the three groups didn't have 
much to do with each other. We will 
have a broader base here, more different 
kinds of people, which should liven things 
up a bit. 

It is amazing to me the pedestrian views 
of faculty and students toward houoing, 
among people in architecture and land- 
scaping who should know better. No one 
is mterested in sensitive housing, it's all 
that variegated stuff and stupidly individ- 
ual crap. They get some money and they 
all want a house of their own, spruced up 
on the outside. Drive down JVlain Street 
USA and you will see all the trimmings 
and attempts at individuaity. I don*t know 
where people get their taste but it is a 
tricky question. Back in the days when 
places like Amherst were small New En- 
gland towns, there used to be master 
carpenters who built a house and that was 
it, with little variation. The houses at 
Heritage Village (a previous Patterson 
development) all look basically alike, and 
are a return to the simpler major state- 
ment. 

O'Mallcy is a shrewd analyst— he 
senses why the town has picked on his 
boss; he is aware of the complacency and 
subtle hypocrisies of its "aristocracy" 
(complaining only when its life style is 
threatened, turning its back on the Polish 
people of Hadley) — and he is shrewd 
enough to be able to turn his analysis 
into a defense of Patterson's develop- 
ment. It will be helping those who have 
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been slighted; it will recreate a sense of 
community, one that was once the norm 
in New England towns, one that has 
only recently and temporarily been ob- 
scured by a largely academic popula- 
tion. Just how this is to come about is 
not clear: what exactly will happen to 
the farmers.^ how will they fcel.^ is their 
choice really between shoveling shit and 
being bought out.^ Nor is it clear that 
the language of the architect ("the sim- 
ple major statement") really encom- 
passes a sense of community strong 
enougli to argue for the removal of "all 
that variegated stuff and stupidly in- 
dividual crap." 

Mrs. Miller is a member of the opposi- 
tion: 

MRS. MILLER, A MEMBER OF THE AGSC. 

Usually, her manner is calm, her speak- 
ing deliberate and her words carefully 
chosen. Occasionally though, this quiet 
demeanor is simmered by tentative quest- 
ing—a form of uneasiness and agitation 
that is reflected in the change of her 
voice to a pinpointed sharpness. In speak- 
ing of Patterson, this change is noticeable. 
Otherwise, she is tranquil, gracious. 

The Millers live in one of Amherst's 
few Georgian colonial brownstones, and 
theirs is even more stately because of 
several Doric pillars that majestically sup- 
port the front of the house. In back, there 
IS an ample lawn, bushes flatly trimmed 
and several symetrically arranged gardens 
of color contrasted and seasonally timed 
flowers-all possible, of course, because of 
a gardner persistently and patiently 
working under the careful eye of Mrs. 
Miller, who this afternoon was particu- 
larly worried about her recently bloomed 
daffodils. 

I contributed to the Amherst Growth 
Study Committee when first solicited, but 
the mounting publicity convinced me that 
more should be done, and that I should 
join this organization. I sensed that all 
was not above board with Patterson and 
that a few fishy activities were taking 
place* We intellectuals can sit around on 
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our pile of ambiguities and overlook the 
^yorld, but I got tired of this restless 
sitting and decided to do something. Too 
many things happening too quickly have 
been goin^ on in this town. A small group 
of people IS being allowed to affect every- 
one's fife in town. Patterson went rignt 
through the town meeting with the mem- 
bers, Nvho are supposed to be intellieent, 
shrugging their shoulders and saying why 
not?" Amherst has to do its democratic 
bit, but Patterson is not being democratic 
the way he steam-rolled his way into 
town. 

People generally felt fataUstically about 
such problems, but for the first time there 
is a growing sense that something can be 
done. I feel wc can put a ston to unwanted 
growth and unwanted buildings such as 
the Howard Johnson board ceiling glass 
structures. Some people say that zoning 
and building codes used in this manner 
would be elidst, and I can see their point, 
yet it see^Tis to me we can have it both 
ways. We can have good buildings and at 
the same time low income housing. People 
can be educated to good taste. Some com- 
mon standard of good taste must exist that 
we all can agree upon. We should try to 
inculcate this good taste and prevent the 
continuance of all these dumb building 
projects around town. 

Everything in America is instant— in- 
stant coffee and now instant development 
compounded by the general instanteous- 
ness of life. Time is needed to assess what 
the effects of this development will be, 
foremost of which are water supply, traffic 
and school problems. Personally I have 
noticed that the quaUty of our drinking 
water is deteriorating and that traffic 
around town is getting unbearably con- 
gested. Furthermore, with this develop- 
ment, kids may be pouring into our school 
faster than they can be built. 

The ethic of the businessman in town 
really aggravates me. Businessmen are 
wapng a war at home for profits^ nothing 
else s-jems to matter. Patterson is the 
worst of them all. This day care center 
that he is giving to the town is merely 
the hors d'oeuvre to soften up the town 
for the big kill. The only way I can ac- 
count for the mentafity of these business- 
men is that their fives were severely af- 
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fcctcd by the Depression. They felt a 
severe scarcity of life then, so that the rest 
of their lives have been spent seeking 
abundance. 

In An^herst, we still have a sense of the 
small town American way of life. When 
you can recognize faces in a town crowds 
you have distinctly different feelings 
about where you live. Louis^5 food store is 
less than the country store it could be, 
but you still see people there you haven't 
seen in awhile and exchange information 
with them as if it were a cocktail party. 
But the town is not much of a community. 
When important issues are raised, a com- 
munity may be formed, but otherwise, 
people go their own way. They tend to 
be individualistic and not community 
concerned. I guess the capitalistic system 
makes this inevitable, and if we are to 
change, the svstem must be changed. 

Some people have an almost masochis- 
tic, sclf-nagellating view of town growth. 
They believe that expansion is necessary 
and if you don't have big problems you 
just ain't nobody. We have few worries 
in town now— I don't have to lock my 
doors, I can let my kids loose on the town 
and the schools are good. I don't see why 
we should purposely have it otherwise. 

In spite of an attempt at using the lan- 
guage of the people ("you just ain't no- 
body"), Mrs. Miller is obviously more 
comfortable with metaphors from the 
world she knows best — the academic 
world, a world with a rich social life 
and few worries about the children. See- 
ing that world threatened she has acted, 
taken part in the effort to understand 
and to protect the community which 
does, after all, provide good schools and 
safety for its children. But she is new at 
this — unsure of how to reconcile her 
democratic principles with the elitist 
tendencies of her taste. In her frustra- 
tion she imagines maybe the Depression 
is to blame for Patterson, but through 
her academically based small talk, comes 
a rnorc sensible reflection on the problem 
of a commu-iity in a capitalist society. 



A concerned citizen — intelligent and in- 
experienced, committed and stymied. 

So it is that one must "read" characters 
like O'Malley and Mrs. Miller — attend 
to their language — as if they were in a 
book. A sensitive novel reader will be 
the more attentive to the play of inten- 
tion and emotion in their talk; alerted to 
shades of thought and feeling in the talk 
of real people in a real town, after some 
investigation in the field, one is presum- 
ably that much livelier a reader of novels 
and plays with a strong social reference. 

And finally, Bedford Plough, who 
comes from a family that has been in 
dairy fanning for one hundred and Rfty 
years, but who is now only a "hired 
hand." The Amherst student, starting his 
project at many removes along the social 
scale, is allowed one day, in Agee^s 
words, "to perceive the aesthetic reality 
within the actual world." He hears of 
Bedford's dream (a dream that O'Malley 
will jievcr know about), a dream of how 
one copes with the changes taking place 
in Amherst and — if it delves as deep as 
I think it docs — all over America. It is a 
dream of an American wasteland, 
covered with gas stations and cities, af- 
fording only momentary relief in the 
form of a pastoral vision of children 
sporting on the farmland that* he has 
lost and that is generally threatened with 
extinction: 

My first day of work at the Fairvicw 
Faim, I worked with Peter Barney. We 
worked silently for four hours and after 
cleaning and dressing, we walked toward 
the main house for coffee. Peter noticed 
a sports car parked in the driveway, and 
he stopped and examined the car. I could 
tell he thought I owned the car, so I ex- 
plained that it wasn't mine, that I had 
only borrowed it from a friend. He asked 
whether he could take "her" for a spin, 
as he had been a stock car racer down 
south. But no, snow had been falling and 
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again I explained that the car was not 
mine. He asked whether he could sit in 
the "cockpit," and he did and laughed 
and remarked that he wished he had one 
of those "fancy pant cars." 

IVe been dreaming the same dream for 
years now, just now and apjaia I drive 
along this road, an interstate m Texas, and 
every time I pass a gas station, I stop and 
go into the john. I stop for water or 
just to lay down for a few moments on 
the floor. Every time a gas station comes 
up I stop and get into the bathroom and 
lay down and relax and sometimes play 
hoop ball with the paper towels and 
garbage can. I keep doing this until the 
trash can gets full, and then I drive on to 
the next station, and I keep on doing this. 
Finally I get into the dcsen and there are 
no more stations so I get out and just go 
for a walk. Now I lay down cause I am 
not feeling too well and I see these ants 
and all I do is watch them work. They 
wojrk very hard. I go back to the truck 
and begin to drive again, and soon I get 
out of the desert and into the cities and 
gas stations. I finally end up at the ocean 
and I just turn around and begin again. 
I get into the truck, turn it around, and 
drive through gas stations and the desert 
all the way to the ocean. Sometimes 
though I wake up in the city, and I look 
out the window of a big building and 
there is this big parking lot with a small 
farm and some grass, and on the other 
side of this parking lot is a great big 
factory. Well the window lets me see 
these little kids playing right below me 
and they are having a grand time jumping 
in water and mud and screaming and 
really enjoying life. But way down on the 
other side there are some old cars and 
there is these people screwing around. 
Some lady who is upstairs cries out» "Hey 
you people, why are you screwing 
around here," and then I am driving the 
truck again. I am one hell of a crazy 
sonofabitch. Boy, if people only knew 
how crazy we are! 

I know that I am not that intelligent 
and my brains work only so far but I 
have no idea why this thought keeps 
popping up in my crazy head. Maybe I 
)ust shouldn't know because I believe 

er|c J J 



there are some things m thi^ life which 
we just are not meant to know because if 
you did know you would crack up. 

These examples allow for a moment's 
focus on the problem of growth in 
America. Many others, scores of other 
combinations, would give an equally 
good sense of how the voices of Am- 
herst express "innemcss" and, in the 
mind of a creative reader, how they 
bring into relief the cultural drama of 
life in one American town. The "field 
essays" from which these small examples 
are taken averaged thirty pages apiece; 
in the "book" I edited out of the "es- 
says" I used about three hundred pages. 

I say "book" because though I have 
had copies reproduced for the class, and 
for future classroom work, I do not 
know quite what to do with what seems 
to me to be this excellent material. I had 
said at the beginning of thf course that 
the measure of the success of our writing 
might be directly proportionate' to its 
unpublishability and that rather weak 
(and at the time, flip) bit of incentive 
has come back to haunt me. From Agee 
we had learned about the seriousness of 
field work but we did not establish the 
kind of working agreement that Agee 
had with the Ricketts, the Woods, and 
the Gudgers, nor perhaps could we, the 
subjects being so different. It is not clear 
to me what people in the town thought 
or think of their experiences talking to 
students. I do not know what under- 
standings existed in individual cases as 
to what project was afoot, what assur- 
ances of anonymity or possibly what 
promises of reciprocity were made. 
Looking for truths within the actual 
worfd you run risks the novelist and the 
poet does not run and for the most part, 
I am embarrassed to say, we ran those 
risks blind. Embarking on a course in- 
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volving field work one would be well 
advised to consider the moral and ethical 
dimensions of field work more thor- 
oughly and explicitly at the outset.*^ 

Yet though the problem of what to do 
with the writing remains, there is much 
from which to take heart. Trying to 
arrive at a solution to just such problems 
— ^what are the moral and ethical issues? 
what audiences does one have in mind? 
of what possible service could such writ- 
ing be to a community or to individuals? 
what are the effects of such work? — 
could be listed among the possibilities of 
field work. But this time around the 
advantages of field work seem to come 
not from the issues raised by field work 
itself; they could be seen more clearly 
from three other perspectives: 

1. Students got out into^the commu- 
nity. This can be done in the environs 
of any academic communit)''; it was par- 
ticularly appropriate in a New England 
town whose residents had, after all, 
helped to construct the College and, 
until only recently, had had close social, 
religious, and intellectual relations with 
its students and teachers. For all the 
benefits of the isolation of the academy. 



«>Had I read Myron GIaze^ The Research 
Adventure: Frmnise and Problems of Field 
Work (New York: Random House, 1972), I 
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mutual ignorance and mutual antago- 
nism are not among them, and students 
have every bit as much to gain from 
renewed contact as "townies." 

2. By going out into the community 
the quality of student learning can be 
enhanced in the ways I have repeatedly 
tried to define. They were not getting 
credit merely for existing outside the 
academy; they were out there in order 
to test and discover things about certain 
ideas and they were returning in order 
to talce stock with their classmates, their 
teacher, and with books. They were 
seeing "the immediate events of (their) 
lives as instances of our general ideas." 
Field work is an obvious means of ful- 
filling Whitehead's aims for education. 

3. Less obviously, field work can take 
students out of themselves — or make 
their inward journeys richer. It puts 
them in touch with Others who do not 
necessarily share their wishes and opin- 
ions, whose existence they may not need 
to take so seriously in books, but to 
whom they ought to be able to respond 
humanely if they are to consider them- 
selves educated. 

Renewed contact with one's commu- 
nity, one's learning, one's social being. 
It seems presumptuous to claim so much. 
But these are at least possibilities when 
you engage in field work, and English 
teachers ought to explore them more. 
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Somebody's classical maxim of teaching is to bring a student to where he casts 
off the teacher, A few years ago in the case of the student in Taipei, Taiwan, 
reported by a UPI news item, who beheaded the instructor with an ax in the 
classroom, the fundamental is taken too fundamentally. Most classes can let out 
v/ith a less dramatic gesture of the independence that learning is lo lead to. 

About this independence, teachers might agree that it's of the "free" that the 
truth-will-make-you sort. One aspect of this freedom is that which results from 
submission to a discipline. For the student of composition, forbearance can be 
the contact-clause for effect rather than the run-on sentence by ignorance. Each 
discipline has its instruments, A person wearing mittens can play the piano, so 
can a writer attempt exposition encumbered by whimsical structures and dic- 
tion — both, however, violate the natures of their instruments. The result, non- 
systematic elements in codification, is noise. It is to be free of this tyranny of 
noise that teacher and student explicitly and tacitly expect each other to do 
dutifully within the compass of and by the instruments of writing. 

The nature of the stream is to flow around the rock that will not flow with it. 
In accommodating all, so it is the nature of running water to overcome all. The 
student who accepts the nature of the writing discipline finds the power avowed 
of words. 

The order of thinking is not the order of writing until the thinking is restrained 
by the student's practice of the rules of writing. This freedom within a discipline 
prevails against entropy, the "natural" mind conditioned by "common sense*' 
(called by Einstein the prejudices accumulated by the age of cightt-n) and the 
iiiass media grooving at 33 Yi revolutions, oscillating at 60 cycles, and flickering 
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at 24 frames— the "natural" mind running down to equilibrium motion stopped, 
absolute cold. 

Clearly it is not the restraints of writing, of the discipline, that the student is 
to cast off to be free of the teacher. The liberation and the problem are played 
against some other backdrop. The situation of student and teacher, not the dis- 
cipline, gives rise to the problem. 

Bad teaching, the teacher. lacking competence in his subject, does not create 
the problem of dependence. Students flee from it in one manner or another. 
Good teaching makes disciples; and lo, the master is not with them even unto 
the end of the world. It is not the discipline of writing or of chemistry or psy- 
chology that makes disciples. Chemistr)^ bonds chemists and psychology condi- 
tions psychologists but they can be seneschals serving a harsh mistress, loyal to 
the traditions of the arts and sciences, not particularly bound to lip-service all 
her future progeny and pretenders. In any field, students and teachers can be 
royalists to the past and revolutionary to the future. 

Disciples are created by situational design. Teaching is a design used by a 
person of experience and knovvledge to train students with less experience and 
knowledge. It is a design that at some level must finally efface the teacher. The 
edifice that is built up in the classroom must fall, even if it falls all over the 
teacher. It can not be otherwise, for pillars of the temple are supporting a past 
that is beyond the recollection of the students— not the past of the subject 
(which is the foundation), but of the teacher, his experience and perceptions. The 
great skill of teaching is to use to advantage what Ezra Pound called the "natural 
destructivity of the young"-^here, the rejection of the teacher's formulation of 
experience. Out of that opposition is to come the extension or liberation of the 
individual that will have reached its limits in the classroom design. The Tempest 
is full of such liberations, both ways: 

My charms Til break, their senses Til restore, 
and they shall be themselves. 

. . . ril break my staff, . , . 
ril drown my book. 

. . . What a thrice-double ass 

Was I to take this drunkard for a god 

And worship this dull fool! 

Be free, and fare thou well. . , , 

Now my charms are all overthrown. 
And what strength I have's mine own, 
Which is most faint. . . . 

When Oscar Wilde, with a hint of Plato's Merio, says: 

Education is an admirable thing, but it is well to remember from time to time that 
nothing that is worth knowing can be taught. 

he has not said enough. What is learned in the classroom is a variable of the 
experience each individual has of that classroom. It becomes a part of each 
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student's and teacher s past and is there to lean against their presents and futures, 
or to be forgotten, ignored, or embalmed. To the exttnt that it is forgotten, 
ignored, embalmed, docs not lean on the knowing that can't be taught, it has 
been a waste of time; it is the business of a teacher not to waste a student's time. 
It is no mean feat to teach a student the tricks of the trade, of the discipline, but 
drudgery, pcdantr)% and forced marches can lead the student ro some writing 
competence. Also, it is no mean feat to bring a student to where he casts oflf the 
teacher, to use to advantage the "natural destructivity," to not waste time. It is a 
trick. 

It is particularly the "trick" of the trade of teaching, that the teacher of com- 
position must play if he wants facility along with competence in his students. 
Facility in wriring comes to the student at the point where, whether his ideas 
are different from or similar to other ideas, they are bis own, at the point where 
he brings his discipline of form to bear on content, realizing the distinction 
between "form" and "content" was a trick. He is discovering then whether he 
can think with some degree of freedom from educational or psychological com- 
pulsions. 

Some of the conditions that stimulate such a discover)' may depend upon the 
teacher s awareness of the paradoxical nature of his relationship with the student 
and his courage to accept the disgust that can come with the break: the freeing 
of the student from the teacher. Teaching, particularly the teaching of writing 
in a liberal arts tradition, cannot be separated from the student's search for mean- 
ing in terms of his experience of the subject matter as it relates to his experience, 
not the teacher's experience. 

A candidate for that subject which is often made most remote from personal 
experience is literature. It is most remote whenever the absence of any vital 
purposes is supposedly compensated for b) the "symbolism" of the material. 
Symbols become as specious as unrelated facts when they are unassociated with 
experience. The signs of the times are only signs outside of those times. The 
Depression, as hardly a young person has not been told, was not a symbol for 
anyone near the bottom of the Depression. 

Learning about and by literature to y^ld what Wayne C. Booth ("Knowledge 
That a Man Must Have") calls the "knowledge or capacity^ or power of how to 
act freely as a man" is probabi) no different than learning about and by cyber- 
netics or carpentry to yield the same generalized result: 

through stud> and conscientious thought, to school his choices-that is, to free 
them through coming to understand the forces working on them. 

It is not an original ubser\ation that applied science or vocational arts may achieve 
the goal of liberal education, and that for some, sav teachers, liberal education 
becomes a vocation and for the rest an embarrassment. Does government and 
business welcome the liberal arts graduates, because they are "well-rounded" 
or because their roundness w ill encompass any sort of programming.^ 

It mav be that the greatest threat to independent thinking lurks in those courses 
that put the most stress on it, and composition is surely one of them. To the 
extent that the teacher organi^es and explicates ideas, he imposes upon the student 
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certain points of view. To the extent the student models his writing or his in- 
terpretations upon his teacher's presentations he is a disciple of "right" thinking. 
Of course, any teacher will have to be right when education is played in terms of 
who has it and who doesn't. The rigidit) is necessary in courses where facts are 
the answers. 

There, at least, the student understands the game. When meanings are the 
answers the game is more insidious because the responses are disguised as facts 
rather than recognized for what the) are. somebody's experience in somebody's 
order. Thus, there arises both the paradox— and an absurd solution. The teacher's 
duty is to free the student (make the student independent of the teacher's lines 
of thinking) but the teacher can only act on his duty by binding the student 
(showing the student how the teacher thinks and presenting and explicating his 
models of thinking). Now, the contemporar) solution to the paradox has been 
for the teacher to expect students to pull their own rabbits out of their own hats 
rather than force them to see there is nothing up the teacher's sleeve and he has 
no rabbit and no hat by letting them act consistently on their false premises about 
what there is to know and learn. 

The do-your-own-trick solution, as Henry F. Ottingcr (**In Short Why Did 
the Class Fail?") shows to the dismay of himself and his students, goes from 
"initial ecstasy to final catastrophe." Conjure up the scene. The first day of Mr. 
Ottinger's class is unusually pleasant for both teacher and students. Both are re- 
laxed, knowing nothing is expected of them. It is a new day, a beginning, a 
moment of suspended cynicism. Ma\ be this time the magic will happen. Is there 
anyone who does not, at the least, hope that excitement is possible in a classroom, 
that learning is possible? That it does not happen, not here — anyplace else, but 
not here, or that it happens here so infrequently as to seem the merest chance 
occurrence is part of everyone's experience. It is one diing that we have learned 
in school. Still, the boredom, the humiliation of other classes are put out of mind 
and one hopes. ... If wishes were horses, there would be a lot of horses. 

First day, freshman composition, students assigned to this section, to this room, 
at this hour, have arrived. .\Ir. Ottinger has not. The students look each other 
over, looking for friends, looking for love? Who to avoid? Who to support? 
Who to depend on? Who to cross off? 

Class; a set, collection, group, or configuration containing members having or 
thought to have something in common. What do the students have in common? 
What is the organizing comnoimess} Is it, or can it be something other than the 
other who will shortly appear on the other side and face the wrong way? The 
motorman. And the rest? Passengers? 

Mr. Ottinger arrives. He reads from Jerry Farber's book, The Student As 
Nigger. The class is given its situational design: 

And I suggested that wc try to break the mold, that we could write papers on any 
subject we wanted, that we could spend class time discussing things-either "the 
burning issues of the day,'' or otherwise. You seemed to agree, and we spent a lot 
of time agreeing together that indeed Farber had the word and we would do what 
we could to break out of the mold. . . . Most of all you had the opportunity to be 
free— free from the usual absurdities of a composition class where topics are as- 
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signed, thesis statements are submitted, and so on. You also had freedom of thought 
as long as it was confined to the standards of formal English. You had the op- 
portunity to be free— to be responsible to yourselves. . . . 

Mr. Ottinger breaks his staff and drowns his book in the beginning, and disgust is 
his in the end: 

Generally, this class has been the most silent, reticent, paranoid bunch of people 
in a group I have ever experienced. ... and you succeeded in proving to me and 
to yourselves that Freedom is Slavery, a line from 1984 which I hope, for the sak<2 
of all of us, isn't prophetic. 

But you protest! (Oh, how I wish you would): "We're incapable of handling 
all this freedom at once. You see, Mr. Ottinger, we've been conditioned; we're not 
used to all this!" 

Well I read that in Faber, too, and it*s bull. Rats and dogs are conditioned, and 
are usually incapable of breaking that conditioning. Human beings can break con- 
ditioning, if it's to their advantage. . . . 

Why is it to your advantage not to break the mold. In short, why did the class 
fail? 

Is there a teacher who l as not shared Henry Ottinger's feelings? One would 
suppose not and suppose so from reading the reactions to Mr. Ottinger that 
appeared in The New York Time:^, William Bonderson told him that it was 
"unreasonable to expect someone who has long lived in darkness to immediately 
operate effectively when he is first exposed to broad daylight," and cautioned 
against either radical authority or radical freedom. Malcolm L. Diamond ob- 
served that examination must begin with the faculty's motivations: 

The motivation of teachers is complex. It involves such laudable features as 
curiosit)' about the world and the desire to help students to learn about it. It also 
involves such natural drives as the search for status and other rewards of a suc- 
cessful career. One of these rewards is turning students on. Mr. Ottinger was 
clearly frustrated because he was open to students, gave them freedom, and still 
failed to turn them on. . . . Mr. Ottinger*s essay shrieks its message of betrayal. 

Mr. Diamond has got Ottinger and teachers, generally, on a sore spot. Few would 
deny the desire (to turn students on) or the attempt to fulfill it. However, the 
need to turn students on, if successful, creates disciples, dependency; if not, 
betrayal. 

The Bhagavad-Gita suggests an answer to the dilemma, which is, as always, 
to ignore the problem. "You have the right to work, but for the work's sake only. 
You have no right to the fruits of work." A teacher willing to do his duty has 
to both turn students on to turn them off and turn them off so they can turn 
themselves on — has to be heedless of any need or any fruits of being admired 
or feared. If the betrayal of "relevance" has turned our noses towards "ac- 
countability," the most accountable teachers, as were the most relevant, are likely 
to be those that can operate in the spirit of non-attachment to the bubbles of their 
student's praises or the slings and arrows of their discontents. 

Chiding Ottinger for never learning "in all his courses leading to the doctorate, 
that the instructor is the one responsible for the success — or failure — of a class," 
Patricia Reinfeld makes it uncomfortable for all teachers who can feel or re- 
member having felt Ottinger*s sort of failure, with her "surely" and "my good- 
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ncss" pinches. Reinfcid, however, misplaces the source of Ottinger*s anguish: 

Has Mr. Octinger never learned about directed, or guided, freedom in the class- 
room through which the teacher unobtrusively moves things in the direction 
through which they must go? He blames his students for not thinking; it sounds 
on the contrary as if he took the vacation. And is it so horrible to assign general 
topics to (I assume) freshmen students, who need to become acquainted with, if 
not to master, particular kinds of writing? 

The critic here is mixing up the freedom within the discipline with freeing of 
the student's thinking from cultural thinking (includmg teacher thinking), which 
is the rock Ottingcr is shipwrecked upon. Why else could she refer to "directed, 
or guided, freedom ... the teacher unobtrusively moves. . . 

Another Ottinger critic, Harvey T. Thomson, gets us nearly to the crux of 
the problem: 

Qassroom dynamics can be described in terms of teacher and student roles. Ac- 
ceptable role behavior is normally agreed upon implicitly by both parties. How- 
ever, the change in the ground rules in Mr. Ottinger's course meant that both 
students and the instructor had to learn to play their roles differently than they 
had been used to in the past. 

iMr. Thomson's point is that one cannot play the game without knowing the rules 
or the roles. Along the lines of this metaphor it is also a point that one cannot play 
the game if he does not know a game is being played or if he does not know v)hat 
game is being played. In such situations students go back to the only game they 
know, but get no play because the deck is stacked. 

It is not surprising that youhg people are unable to initiate or organize responses 
(choices) in Ottinger*s class, conditioned (despite Ottinger's easy dismissal of 
conditioning) as they are by the only game in town, being jugheads to be filled 
up with education for a remote future. It is not only some laboratory isotopes 
that have "half-lives'* of a few seconds. What men know because they are aware 
of having been taught it by the specific task of learning must be continually re- 
learned and unlearned. This is a costly operation in which xMr. Ottinger*s knowl- 
edge for its own sake as a "valid and valuable goaP' slowly becomes exhausted. 

Only a mathematical trick makes the operations of matter cost nothing. Like- 
wise, ever)' learning and unlearning costs something. A refusal to learn can be 
a refusal to self-destruct. ("We are the stuffed men/ Leaning together/ Headpiece 
filled with straw, alas!") 

Ottinger's design shows the students that they are passive. This is not his in- 
tention nor is it an end in itself. The student already has a sense of his passivity 
anyway. The inability to complete the task, to even detennine what the task is, 
is the problem for Ottinger*s class. His imposing of the original problem is recog- 
nized as ingenious but not genuine. (The class is still only a class and they are 
still students to be graded.) For the most part, the passivity itself is not genuine. 
Students are more likely frustrated actors than dissatisfied spectators. 

In the past several years a great deal of discussion has focused on roles and 
role-playing in education. Ottinger*s shift in role from a supervisory to a more 
egalitarian position is perhaps a result of this trend. That his students did not 
respond with a corresponding shift to a inure decisional position in the classroom 
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process suggests that a person can only change a role when he perceives a change 
in situation. Roles are after all defined by situations. All the commentary about 
role-playing and the sorts of roles to play in a classroom has given us little idea 
of what the varieties of classroom situations are. Roles may have changed but 
the classroom situation is treated as static. 

Ottinger's experience shows that his class, as so many others, is made up of 
students who act as if the members have individual (personal) situations, but the 
class has only one situation. The most common class role in a situation that 
appears singular and set—besides defense against the other (the teacher)— is 
laughing at one of its own. Class dialogue, in the static situation, is most often 
between one student and one teacher; and sometimes between students in the 
manner of debate, the teacher dignified as the final arbiter of salient points. 
Periodic outbreaks of opinion trading may give the teacher the impression that he 
is making progress, even though the substance and manner of such exchange is 
what any saloon keeper would put down as "booze talking." In a class that found 
itself working with a multiplicity' of situations, students would not so much say 
different things as do different things. 

Students learn a great deal from their peers— but not much qua students. There 
is little information on how groups learn; that ib, on groups formed for the 
expressed purpose of learning. Conflicting studies have resulted in determining 
how class size affects learning. Conclusions arc centered on the individual. He is 
not affected by class size. He is affected. Or he is and is not affected, depending 
on subject matter and methods of presentation. Such studies say very litde about 
groups, much less group learning situations. 

Group manipulation, or interaction and roles, in practice, gets litde exercise 
because information about classroom roles is useless without clarifying classroom 
situations. Inaction or habitual action is due to the lack of definition of the 
situations, not to the artificialit)' of the classroom, which is, in fact, congenial 
to role taking. To the cxcnt that the situation is treated as the same old game, the 
traditional roles of tyro and tyrant (no matter how these roles may be temporarily 
disguised) arc played out, the participants becoming what they are pretending to 
be. When there is no pcrccptablc change in situation, people fall back into their 
old roles and reinforce them (play them with a vengeance). 

Such limitations are panicularlv detrimental to most women, the exception 
generally being black women in state colleges. They, for economic reasons, seem 
less locked in the feminine "mistake" that pervades the rest of the national culture. 
If women cannot be encouraged to trade off participational roles with men, the 
activity and learning of the group cm hardly be enhanced. A teacher can have 
at least a notion that not just the isolation of individuals but group division along 
sex lines will affect the group. Male teachers arc seldom aware of the problem. 
Their ignorance reinforce:, the female role, just as their authority forces the male 
one. A woman teacher may be more aware of the roles, having had to push against 
them, but the gain may be taken out on students of both sexes, if their intellectual 
inquiry is taken as a threat to person. In other words, it may be that women 
teachers have to be always right more than men teachers. 
In consideration of the rc-cxamination of attitudes that young women are 
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initiating and inheriting, teachers should at times meet separately with the male 
and female students so as to organize calculated responses to affect shifts in roles. 
This could involve a trading off of roles as the two groups perceive them in the 
environment of the class. It could also mean the planning of moves to conflict 
with or call into question roles as the) are pla) ed out in the youth culture and 
American society. The nature of the acting would depend on the nature of the 
material being dealt with, and on clarification of situational responses. Since 
jolting awareness requires some shock to the sjstem — whether the system be 
individual or institutional—some students will have to be "taken," and perhaps 
be unaware that they are being played until long after the take is over. 

Tricks need be played because there is no way of convincing, by exhortation 
or confession, a well-conditioned student that nothing wonh knowing, beyond 
the discipline, can be taught, that one discipline is as good as any other, and that 
the schools are only equipped to do lobotomies on thinking. 

A student, if he is to learn his ow n mind at all, must be tricked into insight. 
This is an infrequent case in most classes but nonetheless a useful general prin- 
ciple. And the trick does not involve having the student guessing what it is the 
teacher wants him to do. (**How do \ou want this paper done. If youMI just tell 
me how to do it," i.e., how to think it.) 

Having provoked a variety of situations, the teacher is indifferenf; he does not 
want the student to do jw/ething. Any thing that the student chooses to do, will 
do. The student knoyv ing some of the varieties and choosing from among them 
gives the lie to passivit), conditioning, and dependency. The good teacher keeps 
his students entertained while they learn themseKes what it is that they, them- 
selves, learn; and it is easier for them to await their own changes if they have 
the impression that something is being done to bring about these changes. What 
is being done is the trick. 

To the extent that snidents are let in on the tricks (partly Ottinger's approach 
but he fails to make use of it as a strategy) the) lose confidence in their teachers, 
and the art of teaching, of having the student cast off the teacher, proceeds by the 
invention of neyv and impenetrable tricks, which are always ways of getting the 
students to act upon their false premises about the nature of their learning. At 
best this is a conscious and deliberate spoof to exorcise an unconscious and other- 
wise inexorable illusion on the part of the student that he has something to learn 
about how to think for himself. 

Such a teacher does not think of himself as something other than what he is 
doing, teaching a discipline at one level and being a magician pulling rabbits from 
hats on another. He is not in the situation of pretending without knowing that 
he is pretending, which appears to be Ottinger's situation. 

Social conditioning and institutional patterning are misapplied by persuading 
students from an early age not to accept learning themselves and to accept the task 
of being taught. Necessary as this strategy is for training the young, it is a fiction 
of limited use and is even destructive if consistently applied in higher education. 

Certain institutional forms are self-contradictory or in actual conflict yvith 
individual advancement. But these institutions have a great deal of human effort 
and emotion invested in them to maintain themselves, and are never short of 
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champions, martyrs, and inquisitors. These institutional forms and patterns arc 
the rules of communicuiun .ind relation b\ w hich people understand one another 
and relate to one another. And such designs have been impressed into the behavior 
of children, not as games to be played, but with the full force of survival 
mythology accompanied bv social anxiet). Children become convinced of their 
dependency on these forms, not just in action but in spirit, and at the same time 
are humiliated and suffer from some of the very ideas which they believe to be 
vital to sanity and survival. 

A teacher takes their pain and frustration seriously but only acts as if he takes 
the problem of their passivity, and the problem of their need to be taught, 
seriously. Accumulated deposits of false problems must be filed away over a 
period of time. A teacher who sees the problem as a false one can be the beginning 
of the process. 

As for the tricks, it should go w ithout saying that the falls should go to the 
major\y rather than the few, and to the strong rather than the weak — passivity 
bei'^ig the measure of the weak, and not an intellectual judgment. To begin, the 
initial trick of the teacher is to move the student away from his conditioned 
notions about the classroom as a particular kind of situation. What arc the 
varieties of classroom situations? 

To begin to answer the question requires some e.xperimental models of be- 
havior, partlcularl) those that have to do with e.\perimentally produced neurosis. 
The relevance of such experiments to the normal classroom should not be sur- 
prising because if, at one level, the teacher is involved in a paradoxical situation 
with his smdents, the classroom is a laboratory of neurosis. To solve the problem 
that cannot be solved is vain, to attempt to solve it is unreal, so neurotic. How- 
ever, a bind that has arisen must be broken bv the context in which it arose, under 
the principle that like cures like. As a little butter gets machine grease off your 
hands so a student can be freed of teaching in a classroom. 

Pavlov's experiments in the 1930's with "conditioned reflex" in dogs suggests 
two of the sorts of situations that arise m the classroom. In one of the experiments, 
Pavlov presented a dog with the problem of distinguishing between an ellipse 
and a circle. Motivated bv a no-meat-for-ellipse and meat-for-circle inducement, 
the dog had soon made the differentiation. Drooling saliva for the circle, none for 
the ellipse, the dog had learned. 

The original ellipse, a long narrow one in a ratio of 9 to 2, was changed suc- 
cessively. 9 to 3, 9 to 4, 9 to 5, etc., Pavlov waiting each time until the dog had 
learned to continue differentiating circle and ellipse. Finally the ratio between 
the ellipse's vertical and horizontal axes was 9 to 8, a ratio that gives people some 
difficult) in distinguishing from a circle. To shorten a long stor)', months of rest 
with sedation were required before the dog was able again to do a day's work. 
Experimental neurosis is what Pavlov called that which bit the dog. 

Gregory Bateson has suggested that the real neurotic was not the dog but 
Pavlov, who did not distinguish between situations by requiring the dog to per- 
form a differentiation in what had become a "gamble" situation. 

Bateson gives as an example of a gamble situation, one in which an animal 
searching for food looks under rocks for slugs. One rock is as good as another 
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rock for any slug to be under so the animaPs brain is not overextended or wrongly 
cxened, is not subjected to stimuli that are too confusing when it is wrong, when 
it docs not find a slug under the odd lot of rocks it has overturned. Batcson's point 
is that an animal in the wild knows its situations, docs not get neurotic in a 
gamble situation, and keeps on rocking. 

Pavlov kept the rules but changed the game on the dog. The situation with 
the ellipse and the circle was an operational one up to the end when it became 
a gamble. An operational situation can be defined as one in which a person or an 
animal performs a specific operation (differentiate the ellipse from the circle) 
that it has been taught to perform or feels it is expected to perform. An opera- 
tional situation, then, is one which requires operators (students) to perform an 
operation that has been constructed by some agent or agency (teacher or institu- 
tion). 

Filling out a U.S. Census form is an operational situation, as is the filling out of 
most any form or questionnaire. The Census Bureau is not interested in indi- 
vidual histories but masses of data, and one lump of operators will do as well as 
any other lump of operators. Likew ise, the accumulation of papers, assignments, 
and scores is an operational procedure performed for a grade. In most classes, 
one way or another, ever)' student gets a grade, and the grade is pegged by how 
and to what extent the applications for it are filled out. Around age 65, most 
Americans have the right to Social Security benefits. But no one gets Social 
Security without filling out the forms for it. It is a purely operational situation 
that has little to do w ith merit and almost nothing to do with need. Those who are 
eligible and fill out the forms get it, those who are elligible and don't, don't. 

Students of writing and of other subjects have been conditioned to operational 
situations in classrooms, and it is difficult for them to see that a classroom contains 
any other sort of situation, the result is passivity. Such passivity, the student 
thinking of himself as only an operator, is the hold the teacher must Lreak if the 
student is to cast off the teacher. 

Passivity is, after all, the nccessarj- result of an operational situation. The class- 
room also is subject to the principle of experimental interference. When a sci- 
entist shines a light on a particle with an electron microscope he jolts it. So 
some aspect of the natural state of the particle is interfered with, either its position 
or velocit)' must be determined statisticallv (i.e., cannot be determined by ob- 
servation). When Harris takes a poll, rhe framing of the question determines the 
response. When a psychologist observes behavior the design of the observation 
determines behavior. When the design of the classroom is operational, passivity 
is determinant. Xone can escape from this principle of interference, to observe 
behavior, phenomenon, to measure it, is to affect it. The design of the observing 
or measuring situation affects the response. 

In any situation it is never demonstrated cither that what happens could have 
happened otherwise, or that what is done must be done — except by confining 
one's attention to ver\- small fields, that is, bv taking events out of the contexts 
in which they "naturally" happen. The scientist often knows what is being ig- 
nored, so much of w hat he does turns out to be useful within a limited range. 

What happens \/hen a scientist is not fully aware of what lie is ignoring 
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because he is mostly looking for support of his theory? The scientist gets a lot 
of mileage out of Ws theor)'. In 1960 Stanley Milgram began exploratory studies 
at Yale on destructive obedience. The summary of these original experiments, "A 
Behavioral Study of Obedience," appears in a numbc/ of anthologies of expository 
prose, including The Norton Reader, third edition. 

An abstract of the study, written by Milgram, is in the headnote, which appears 
with the article as it was originally published. S is subjectj E the experimenter: 

This article describes a procedure for the study of destructive obedience in the 
laboratory. It consists of ordering a naive S to administer increasingly more severe 
punishment to a victim in the context of a learning experiment. Punishment is 
administered by means of a shock generator with 30 graded switches ranging from 
Slight Shock to Danger: Severe Shock. The victim is a confederate of the E. The 
primary dependent variable is the maximum shock the S is willing to administer 
before he refuses to continue further. 26 Ss obeyed the experimental commands 
fuUy. 14 Ss broke off the experiment at some point after the victim protested and 
refused to provide funher answers. The procedure created extreme levels of 
nervous tension in some Ss. Profuse sweating, trembling, and stuttering were typical 
expressions of this emotional disturbance. One unexpected sign of tension— yet to 
be explained-was the regular occurrence of nervous laughter, which in some Ss 
developed into uncontrollable seizures. The variety of interesting behavioral dy- 
namics observed in the experiment, the reality of the situation for the S, and tne 
possibility of parametric variation within the framework of the procedure, point 
to the fruitful ncss of funher study. 
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Indeed, study has been so fruitful that social ps)cholog) is nearing a second 
generation of naive subjects to sit down before Shock Generator, Typ^ ZLB, 
Dyson Instrument Co., Waltham, Mass. Output 15 volts— 450 volts, and depress 
the switches that have never given any of the victims a tickle, much less a shock. 
Changes have been rung (those damn "parameters") on Alilgram's experiment 
now for fifteen years, an anniversary commemorated by the publication in 
January 1974 of Milgram's book, 0bedie?jce to Authority, 

The experiment that Milgram fathered has been repeated in Pri.iceton, Munich, 
Rome, South Africa, and Australia. Milgram's study is so well known that it is 
a wonder that experimenters can still find "naive" subjects. Yet Milgram, in an 
anicle ("The Perils of Obedience") for the December 1973 issue of Harpefs, 
says: 

psychiatrists, specifically, predicted that most subjects would not go beyond 150 
volts, when the victim makes his first explicit demand to be freed. The) expected 
that only 4 percent would reach 300 volts, and that only a pathological fringe of 
about one in a thousand would administer the highest shock on the board. 

Harper's so much liked the unequivocal wrongness of the psychiatrists that the 
zinger became a marginal head in 12-point type. "Psychiatrists predicted that 
only a pathological fringe of about one in a thousand would administer the 
highest shock on the board." Still, in the sixties when Alilgram was asking 
psycholog)- majors at Yale for predictions, the mean prediction for subjects that 
would go all the way was 1.2%. 

Granted, Milgram has gotten more drama (**u^ *nized scream") into the show 
since those early days when the victim merely pi ed a tattoo on the wall and 
refused to light up the answer board. However, 6G .-.rcent of the subjects fully 
obedient remained the going rate around New Haven, and rates were "invariably 
somewhat higher"" in other places, extravagant Munich scored 85 percent fully 
obedient. Milgram's basic experimental design was highl\ original and, no doubt, 
ver)' useful in examining what he calls "a deeply ingrained behavior tendency, 
indeed a potent impulse overriding training in ethics, sympathy, and moral con- 
duct." (This quote from Harpefs is the same in the original publication of find- 
ings, except the 60"s "prepotent" has become onl) "potent" in the 70's.) The 
proliferation of Milgrams, however, makes it appear that behavior, here, has as 
much to do with design as with obedience. 

Like Pavlov, Milgram can be accused of playing two games with one set of 
rules. One is an operational game, the other a discrimination game. In a dis- 
crimination game a person makes choices, makes designs instead of submitting to 
or being a pan of another's design. Philosophers like to call such a game "ethics" 
or "moral conduct." 

Clearly, Milgram's subjects are being scored as if they are placing a discrimina- 
tion game: 

Stark authority was pitted against the subjects' strongest moral imperatives 
against hurting others, and with the subjects' ears ringing with the screams of vic- 
tims, authority won more often than not. 

® 11 
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This quote is from Harper's and it is similar to the judgment made in the Milgram 
original- "It is clear from the remarks and outw aid behavior of many participants 
that in punishing the victim they are often acting against their own values." 

It is Milgram who has slipped the terms "ethics," "moral conduct," "moral 
imperatives," "values" into the conclusions, and they seem, from one point of 
view, to belong there. From another point of view, however, the experiment is 
indeterminant at the critical crossroad of moral and ethical conduct. A subject 
that volunteers for a laboratory experiment, w hether that laboratory is at Yale or 
in a tree house, a subject that is asked to perform a designated task (an operation), 
the parts of which, if not particularly complicated, are numerous and specific— 
that subject is to some degree locked into an operational situation. 

In one sense all Milgram establishes is that most subjects who begin operational 
situations finish their operations. Those subjects that break off participation arc 
making a discrimination, it appears, but those who string along, what are they 
doing^ Are they making a choice, discriminating, or unaware, that the game 
involves choices, merely operating? There is no w ay to tell— except by confining 
one's attention to "verv small fields," by taking events out of the contexts in which 
they happen, by ignoring a great deal. 

Someone at this point would like to say that an "agonized scream" is a clear 
enough signal to base a discrimination on. A scream is a clear enough signal, all 
right, a signal of the state of the victim. But docs the "feedback" clarify the 
subject's choices? A person who does not know what the choices arc in a 
particular situation may be in a critical situation but it cannot be called an ethical 
or moral situation. 

A couple of changes still need to be rung on Milgram's experiment— a couple 
of "parametric" variations, to use Milgram*s word. (Parameter: "a variable . . . 
which . . . determines the specific form of the expression," to use The American 
Heritage Dictionary definition.) The varieties of Milgram do not include a 
situation in which there is a clear signal to subjects that they can refuse to 
cooperate with the experimenter, before the first switch is depressed or at any 
"depressing" point along the way. In such an experiment a subject would also 
be a confederate of the experimenter and would be observed by the "naive" 
subjects. Such a "subject'* would refuse all experimental commands and articulate 
the reasons for his refusal, or adamantly demonstrate his refusal. This is Mark 
Twain ("The United States of Lyncherdon") on the point: 

A Savonarola can quell and scatter a mob of lynchers with a mere glance of 
his eye so can a Merrill* or a Beloat.t For no mob has any sand in the presence 
of a man known to be splendidly brave. Besides, a lynching mob would like to be 
scattered, for a certainty there arc never ten men in it who would not prefer to 
be someplace else-and would be, if they but had the courage to go. When I was 
a boy I saw a brave gentleman deride and insult a mob and drive it away; and 
afterward, in Nevada, I saw a noted desperado make two hundred men sit $till, 
with the house burning under them, until ht gave them permission to retire. A 
plucky man can rob a whole passenger train by himself, and the half of a brave 
man can hold up a stagecoach and strip its occupants. 

Then perhaps the remedy for lynchings comes to this, station a brave man in 
each affected community to encourage, support, and bring to light the deep dis- 
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approval of lynching hidden in the secret places of its heart-for it is there, beyond 
question. Then those communities will find something better to imitate-of course, 
being human, they must imitate something, 

•Sherip of Carroll County, Georgia (MT,) 

^Sheriff y Princeton, Indiana, By that formidable power which lies in an established reputation 
for cold pluck they faced lynching mob: and securely held the field against them. (MT,)^ 

To the extent that a plucky subject comes off pluckier than the experimenter 
before an audience of naive subjects, it's likely that there will be more discrimina- 
tions than operations performed in Milgram. But, it just wouldn't do to have 
invariably high instances of training in ethics, sympathy, and moral conduct — 
indeed, perhaps a potent or prepotent impulse overriding a deeply ingrained 
behavior tendency. For one thing, fifteen years of Milgram would have gone out 
the window. 

No matter, such an experiment would establish little about morality. All it 
would suggest is that subjects in a situation signaled as both a discrimination and 
an operation ^»'ill discriminate and operate, and likely a little of both. One of 
Milgram's own experiments nearly bears this out. In it the procedure was the 
same as for the standard experiment, except the experimenter explicitly told the 
subjects that they themselves could choose the levels of shock for "thirty^ critical 
trials." In his Harper's anicle, Milgram tells us the result: 

The average shock used during the thirty critical trials was less than 60 volts- 
lower than the point at which the victim showed the first signs of discomfort. . . . 
the overall result was that the great majority of people delivered very low, usually 
painless, shocks when the choice was explicitly up to them. 

The next step would be to have the experimenter tell the subjects that they can 
choose not to give any shocks, that there is really nothing for them to do, but at 
such a point, what is left of the experiment.^ 

Or, let's try the late-night-movie version of Milgram. The scene shifts from 
Yale to Transylvania. The "naive" subjects w ho have volunteered to come to the 
laboratory are snow-bound. The experimenter's confederates are sets of three- 
year-old twins. The twins are all identical sets, and all girls, rosy-cheeked and 
pigtailed, dressed in long flannel nightgowns with decorative designs of Winnie- 
the-Pooh characters. Other confederates are two hi.nchbacked half-wits, unre- 
lated, and a handsome dwarf, who are posing as "naive" subjects. The standard 
experiment is for each naive subject to hold a loaded .38 caliber Magnum Special 
to the temple of one of the victims while she learns to recite the "Sermon On 
the Mount" in English, a "parametric" variable being that all the victims speak 
Magyar. The experimenter explicitly tells the naive subjects that if a child docs 
not learn, the subject is free to pull the trigger or simply retire to the cafeteria 
for brandy and cigars. 

The experiment begins, but as a further demonstration of models of behavior, 
the first three subjects are the experimenter's pluck) companions. The first half- 
wit blows the brains out of one of the twins halfway through her recitation of 

^Maxwell Geismar, ed. Mark Twain ^ the Three R's (New York. Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1973), pp. 
37-38. 
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the **Sermon," alas, in Hungarian. The second half-wit blows out his own brains. 
Confused by this turn of events, the dwarf, who is irredeemably naive and for- 
getful, blows out the brains of the experimenter. At this point the rest of the 
subjects go to the cafeteria. The experiment is inconclusive. 

Someone is saying this is blatantly unfair reduction of Milgram to the absurd. 

It is not! Shift the scene to My Lai, Vietnam. Remember: 

It was a ditch. And so we staned shooting them so altogether we just pushed 
them all off and we staned using automatics on them, men, women, and children, 
and babies. And so we started shooting them, and someone told us to switch off 
to single shot so that we could save some ammo. So we switched off to single shot, 
and shot a few more rounds. 

Also remember that one American soldier shot himself in the foot that day; and 
that a helicopter crew trained its guns on Galley when he tried to interfere with 
an evacuation of wounded civihans. There were explicit and implicit orders sur- 
rounding M\ Lai. There were clear signals, muted signals, and other voices from 
other rooms. For some it was an operation: 

To us they were no civilians. They were sympathizers. You don't call them 
civilians. You don*t have any alternatives. You got to do something. You're risking 
your life doing that work. And if someone kills you, those people aren't going to 
feel sorry for you. 

It was a gamble: 

They can*t punish us for that. Big officials are saying it doesn*t matter that we 
were under orders, we*re still guilty -but I don't see that. If you*re under orders, 
you*rc going to be punished for not doing it and punished if you do. I (Jidn't like 
what happened but I didn't decide, 

A gamble lost? But also, was it a gamble won or a choice? Remember: 

It was point-blank murder. Only a few of us refused. I just told them the hell 
with this, I'm not doing it. 1 didn't think this was a lawful order. 

It cannot be told. In an) situation it is never demonstrated either that what hap- 
pens could have happened utherw ise, or that w hat is done must be done — except 
b) taking events out of the context in w hich the) take place. To solve the problem 
that cannot be solved is vam, to attempt it is foolish. Who knows what signals the 
people heard at My Lai (or name vour place), what voices spoke to them, from 
what rooms the voices came? 

The nature of the signals, the clarity and pow er of the signals, the frequencies, 
the noise, determines the nature of the responses. It has been a long march back 
to the class in composition. The scene, again, is Henr) Ottinger's class. His stu- 
dents thought composition class was an operational situation. Ottinger tried to 
tell them it w as not. Thev didn't believe him. He should have tricked them. 

Any academic field has practical problems that a teacher goes to directly. 
Specifying classroom goals, a teacher also identifies course problems. Achieving 
competence in terms of these goals is the first level of learning; facility and 
independent thinking are at the second level. A block (false problem) at the 
second level temporizes learning at the first. In the traditional approach to fresh- 
man composition the goal is writmg competence, the problems grammatical- 
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syntactical-rhetorical; the goal is reading proficiency, the problem is vocabulary 
-or just plain lack of concentration, the goal is inferential thinking and synthesis 
of formal knowledge, the problem is literal-mindedness; the goal is a passing ac- 
quaintance with some of the seminal ideas of civilization ("readings for a liberal 
education''), the problem is the dead weight of the corpus. 

Only the last of these goals emphasizes content over process, and thus necessitates 
the storing of bits of information. Yet many students come to college witli an 
unshakcable belief in the graven image of the Fact, as if learning were preparation 
for some son of quiz show: "That's the bell signaling the end of Fleeting Judg- 
ment; now contestants, let's get ready to play Last Judgment." 

The artful dodge of instruction is to let the student pose the culturally-condi- 
tioned false problems and to let the student act on his premises. The teacher, by 
assigning a task that, at level one, familiarizes the student with the tools of the 
discipline and, at the second level, involves a reductio ad absiirdtmi, can work 
both sides of the street. 

Such an exercise can be an information retrieval assignment. This is the intro- 
duction to one: 

The purpose of this exercise is to go through the process of finding various kinds 
of information. The facts, identifications and statistics that you will seek out are 
meaningless in themselves, all that is important here is the process of finding in- 
formation. What we lack are ideas about what to do with it, ideas about our own 
rules of perception, about our cognitive and logical processes, and most of all 
notions about how to tune our frequencies on to new programs. 

The assignment deals with the specialized information stored in books, getting 
to It and getting it out. Outside of school it is, probably, the least important sort 
of information we process in our lives, but to academic performance such informa- 
tion IS critical. 

The sources listed for this exercise are all in the reference section of the library. 
They are only a few of the hundreds of references in there. They were chosen 
either to give variety to the exercise or because they may be useful to be familiar 
with in doing your work in college. 

In doing the exercise, read a question and then determine which reference from 
the list will most likely lead you to the answer. The titles of the references should 
be the only clues you need to connect questions to references. Once youVe gotten 
hold of a hkely source for answering a question, read the preface on how to use 
the book and how items are arranged in it. All sources do not arrange items alpha- 
betically. Know how to use your source. 

In seeking answers, determine the most likely headings under which the informa- 
tion you are looking for might appear. What key word generally identifies the 
information? If a particular key does not lead you to an item, look under a 
synonym for the word; also pay close attention to cross-referencing in the sources. 
Keep an eye on dates; it will be a lot of wasted time looking in references of the 
wrong years. 

In some instances you will use references that direct you to books in the stacks 
These books I have placed on reserve; ask for them at the desk. 

This exercise goes through yearly revision. If you feel inclined, write a new 
quesnon along the line of the questions in the exercise, using any of the books in 
the reference section-either ones IVe used or others. If I can not find the answer 
to your question within one week from the time I get it, you are free to iimore 
the rest of this exercise. " 

If you feel you are being asked to collect a lot of useless information, you are 
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right. The facts, the content are always stupid. Look to the pattern, the transaction, 
the process, the doing; there*s the point! 
In an off-handed way, this exercise is dedicated to the propositions: 

that knowledge is a function of being; 

that what we are is what we know; 

that we learn what we already know; 

that action is a function of being. 

There are thirty-five questions in each exercise, and three separate exercises — 
to hinder the student's division of labors. On the average, it takes a student 5-8 
hours to complete the assignment, which is about one-third of the time it takes 
the instructor to put the assignments together. Most students answer most of the 
questions, responding to an operational situation in operational terms. Another 
sort of situation is suggested by the introduction, however. It is part gamble and 
part discrimination. The student who writes a question for the instructor to 
answer can gamble on his cleverness and the instructor's ineptncss; or the in- 
structor can treat any or some of the discriminations as a gamble won by letting 
the time elapse he has given for solution of student's questions. 

Of the fort)' or so students who have done these exercises, none have taken the 
gamble/discrimination. Some, not reading the introduction, were unaware of the 
alternative until it w as pointed out in the post mortem where the consequences of 
choosing it were suggested. The students who slogged regimcntally through the 
operation were faced with this sampling of questions: 

You want to find out how many monicians went out of business in 1958. What 
do you read? 

You want to buy covers for your steamship. What address do you go to? 

Congress cleared a bill in 1971 making it a federal crime to shoot, harass or hunt 
any bird, fish or other animal from an airplane. What are the maximum penalties 
under the bill? What are the penalties if^ you fly a B-52, hunting and harassing 
people? 

In the slang of horse racing, what position is the "Kentucky position"? 
To whom do we owe the pull chain socket? 

If you looked at a picture of farmer's tools, how many tines would you see on 
a beet-lifter? 

What is the proper form of address for an emperor? 
How djth "welfare" passeth away in Job? 

You want to be a sheep herder in South Dakota, what book do you read? 
"Leave her on a lea and let the devil flit her" is a Lincolnshire proverb spoken 
of a scolding wife; what's it mean? 
What is the Pauli Exclusion Principle? 

How many peacock feathers on a hat from Mongolia, the brim of which is 
covered with velvet and silk, the crown of the hat consisting of pleated brocade 
and its decorations including a green velvet cord? 

In Jacopo Bassano's painting of "Christ at Emmaus," who is looking at the dog? 

Name the titles of five short stories about hit-and-run drivers? 

Where in the world is Tandjungbuajabuja? 

Who was the first ventriloquist dummy awarded a college degree? 

By law how many drunks can ride in a taxicab in Traverse Qty, Michigan? 

Student performance was evaluated operationally, correctness and completeness 
of answers. Also, from the instructor's point of view with regard to the procedures 
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that lead to grades, no more or less merit would have been given to the gamble/ 
discrimination situation relative to the operational situation. In this assignment 
one choice was as good as another. 

Even that purest of operational situations, the multiple-choice test, can be used 
to question the student's assumptions about his learning. The following questions 
were used in an open-book quiz over Milgram*s "A Behavioral Study of Obedi- 
ence": 

In Milgram, which of the following signs is not an indicator of extreme tension? 

a. sweating 

b. trembling 

c. stuttering 

d. laughing firs 

Which of the following attitudes appeared to influence subject behavior in the 
experiment? 

a. ends justify means 

b. you can*t please everybody 

c. that's the way the ball bounces 

d. orders is orders 

For the first no answer is right. In Milgram*s headnotc to the essay, he includes 
all the choices as signs of tension. In the second all the answers arc right, being 
common expressions that are roughl) equivalent to some of the conditions of the 
experiment that Milgram includes in a "Discussion** section at the end of the 
essay. 

The questions violate the operational situation. The form of the first question 
demands an answer, yet all answers are clearly inappropriate. For nearly half of 
the thirt)" students, the form of the question prevailed over w hat their eyes were 
reading in the essaj . The second question works against the nature of testing as a 
measuring device. There is nothing to measure since any answer will do. One 
could argue that the student who circles all of the choices is more right than the 
student who circles only one, but the "which'* of the question is ambiguous. It 
coud mean either "which one" or "how many." 

Overall, the test was not a device to measure recall of information, it was a 
teaching instrument. The first question, in fact, is a model for the Milgram 
experiment. The design of the question conditions an operational response. To 
answer it "righdy** requires a sort of gamble, don't answer, or a discrimination; 
make up your own answer. 

Another unworkable assumption that compromises learning is that there are 
academic problems (arbitrar) operations) and experiential problems (genuine 
operations involving discriminations), and it is the content of the problems that 
distinguishes school from "life." Posed against this attitude is the philosophic 
view that problems are all logical (in the mind), that there are no problems in 
Nature since Nature, pursuing no purpose, is meeting nc obstacles. There is little 
comfort in this for the voung, perhaps no comfort for the old, either. However, 
instruction can throw some spider) threads across the ab)ss, that is, deemphasize 
culling and memorization of facts in favor of inferential processing with emphasis 
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on synthesis of all knowledge. There is nothing very profound about this 
proach. 

It's materials are often commonplaces tricked up in high feather for interpola- 
tion. Characteristically, the material involves a son of reading between the lines 
and behind the lines, a seeing of what is not there, of what the min^^ can put 
there by that habit of intuition that seeks interesting answers and suspends belief 
about the tightness of answers. The spirit of playing with such questions seems 
inversely proponional to the spirit of academic inquir)\ And the capacity to play 
is not dependent on specialized information. 

The student merely has to bring into the circle of the problem that which he 
already knows. Students have difficulty- with such problems because they conceive 
of learning as reaching out for the unknown. Problems can come from any field 
or from far afield: 

(Item in Detroit Free Press) Maudester Divens, 24, whose only steady income 
is her welfare payments, struck it rich at Sportsman's Park Racetrack in Chicago 
last week, winning $12,318.90 on a $2 bet. Friday night. Miss Div.ns returned to 
the track, picked up the cash and was robbed of the whole payoff as she left the 
track. 

Police investigator William Strucke said Miss Divens spends a lot of time at 
the track. After being robbed of the jackpot, she returned to the track Tuesday and 
won $600, police said, then won $200 more Thursday. 

(You've got to get up early to mess over foxy Maudester. Despite what the news- 
paper says, why is it unlikely that Maudester was robbed?) 

The "organ of Corti," a structure in the cochlea of the ear, consists of rows of 
very fine hairs joined to nerve cells that arc stimulated by the vibrations pf the 
hairs. The organ of Corti is one of the feu parts of the body not direcdy nourished 
by the blood. Why not? 

For these two examples the instructor has turned what were originally descriptive 
bits of information into intcrrogativcs. Another approach is to revive an old 
problem. Instruction in the sciences does some of this, but to save time on think- 
ing the student mostl) gets a description of problem and solution. Then, like 
thousands before him, he goes to the laborator)' to prove the same old solution, 
neither experiencing the problem nor discovering the solution. Such problems 
will probabl) not arise naturallj in the students experience but their solutions can 
be experienced: 

There are three basic ways of writing language: 

a. draw a picture to represent a word; 

b. use a sign to represent a syllable (Note. In English there are words like 
in-di-vid-u-al and strength); 

c. use a sign for each basic sound in the language, alphabetic writing, as En- 
glish is. 

You have to decipher a script called Minoan^Myccnacn Linear B. It contains 
about eight) -nine separate signs. This language is probably which of the basic 
types? 

Father Scheiner, a contemporar) of Galileo, measured the anterior surface of 
the cornea of the e)e. He used a window with a cross painted on it, a person to 
look at the cross, and a bag of marbles (of various si^es) with mirror finishes. How 
was he able to make the measurement of the person's cornea? 

1 'J 
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Parmenedes said, "This is the fundamental nature of the universe. It is a plenum, 
the universe is filled up. There are no empty spaces. Let's be stoical." 

Heraclitus answered, "Move over. No man steps in the same river twice. Every- 
thing moves and changes in the universe." 

The ancient Greeks saw these two points of view as contradictory and irrecon^ 
cilable. Reconcile them. Think of a universe in which the two views can co-exist; 
in other words, what kind of pattern or motion would such a universe have? Look 
in your toy chest for the model of such a universe. 

Then, of course, there are always the real problems of real life; 

Dear Heloisc: 

I had always opened a tuna can and scraped it into the bowl. Then I would have 
to get another spoon to dip out the mayonnaise. Today I got a bowl and 

/Tin- • . 26 yrs. The-VVrong-VVay 

(What amazing hint did this reader send to Heloise?) 

Students were shown a photograph with the caption: "Chinese farm worker is 
still walking-thanks to transplant of left foot to liis right leg." The photograph 
showed a man seated, wearing pants that were rolled up past the knee on the right 
leg. He wore one boor, and on the other side was a, sure enough, bare left foot 
on a right leg. The question: "Either the Chinese are inscrutable or there are cir- 
cumstances under which the operation makes sense. What circumstances?" 

Quirky observations can also be given a turn. The following questions were 
used on a quiz over William James's "The Ethical and Pedagogical Importance 
of Habit," which begins with a storv' about a practical joker, who, seeing a re- 
tired veteran carrying home his dinner, suddenly called out, "Attention!": 

A person walks into a movie theatre, walks down the aisle, stops, watches the 
screen (a scene from The Devil In Miss Jones), places one hand on the back of 
ta"ke a sel?^' unaccountably drops to one knee, rises quickly, blushes slightly, and 

(What is this person's religion?) 

A man with a highly specialized occupation takes a day off and drives to the 
country. He stops by a field and decides to steal a pumpkin. Just as he is ready 
to run off with the pumpkin, several hunters come out of the woods about 30 yards 
in tront or hun. ^ 

He then behaves curiously, taking a step forward, hesitating, then taking another 
step. 1 hen he too, like the movie-goer drops to one knee. 

(What is the pumpkin stealer's specialty?) 

There arc two attitudes that dismiss problems of this sort as child's play. One 
IS that the content of the problems is undisciplined (unsystematic) or outside of 
disciphnes. This is a valid point in that although specialized knowledge may not 
be necessary to solving a problem, such knowledge is necessary to formulate the 
question. 

Oppcnhcimcr once said that there were children playing in the streets who 
could solve some of the top problems in physics, because they had modes of 
perception that he had lost. However, for the most part, specialists get to solve 
problems because they know how to or care to put together the problems. Still it 
can be said that intuitive thinking or solving does not require specialization, that 
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it is a process that can peck behind any sort of content. The uneducated man who 
has the knack is obviously better off than the Ph.D. that can only raise problems. 
Some sort of content will come the first man's way, the second is lost. 

Another objection to the Maudester-to-Pumpkm-Patch problems is that, even 
though they may be useful in w iring up certain circuits in the mind, they arc 
still onl) paper problems. They are outside what is ordinarily meant by experi- 
ence. Little effect on this is the reply that there is not paper experience and 
genuine experience, there is only experience, John Dewey's Democracy and Edu- 
cation speaks on the other side about the essentials of method in education: 

They are first that the pupil have r» genuine experience . . secondly, that a 
genuine problem develop within the situation as a stimulus to thought.^ 

Dewey *s notion of experience was something like, when I act, it acts. Very well, 
the instructor w ill give it one more trj . He will structure a situation, one that he 
can justify by Dewey, that the student can act in, also one that acts upon the 
false assumption that paper is only paper but pins pnck. The instructor asks the 
students to read Milgram — a paper experience. During the next class he shows 
a film described in the Fifth U.S. Army pamphlet, Army FilmSy as: 

Nxir ember g— 16 mins. (3 reels) -War crime trials conducted by allies at Nurem- 
berg. Flash backs to various crimes against humanity committed by German High 
Command during WW II. Contains many scenes of unbelievable atrocities against 
humanity. 

It is more believable in the 70's than it was in 1946 but, no matter, it has its effect— 
a visual and highly emotional expenence. The lights go on. Thirtj'-thrcc students 
have seen this other version of Hogaiis Heroes, The instructor asks the students 
not to leave the theater because the Chief of Police w ould like to speak to them. 
The Chief enters and reads a letter: 

Dear Chief McCloskey: 

As )ou know, the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice, National Security Committee, has asked for the cooperation of 
civic officials in conducting a survey on Citizen Support for Law Enforcement 
Efforts. During January, 1973, the National Sccurit) Committee will be conducting 
hearings and sampling opinions in select communities in the Mid-Western states. 
To aid in its efforts the Committee has asked that you, or a member of your staff, 
administer the questionnaire that appears on page 17 of the Survey Packet sent to 
>ou by the Commission in November. The sample questionnaire can be duplicated 
and given in toto to one or more of those civic, fraternal, or educational groups 
defined on page 4 of the Guidelines. Or, the questionnaire can be edited, deleting 
such questions as may be inappropriate to some respondents, and executed in its 
revised form. 

Since there is a community college in your area, the Commission asks that onv. 
or more samplings be taken among the student population. 

The Commission s Task Force Report cover sheet mast be attached to all copies of 
the completed questionnaire. Revised questionnaires must contain the same in- 
structions to respondents as the sample copy. The Commission asks that in ad- 
ministering the survey , responding groups be asked to follow these instructions. 



^The Free Press (Macmilhn paperback), 1966, p. 163. 
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The Chief leaves, saying that he must administer the questionnaire to another 
class. The questionnaires are passed out. The cover sheet, a collage of type styles 
reads; ^ ' 

Task Force Report: 

Citizen Support for Law Enforcement 
Efforts 

National Security 
Task Force on Assessment 

The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 

Inside are some ominous-sounding instructions and even more ominous, the 
questions: 

Instructions to Respondents: To the best of your knowledge, please answer the 
J^fI'J^^Ii.'^I^S^"^ CITIZEN SUPPORT FOR LAW ENFORCE- 

MIUNT EFFORTS. The survey is completely confidential and requires no sima- 
ture; nor is any signature or identifying code to appear on it. 
Please answer all questions by checking one and only one of the YES-NO 
responses. Do not alter the questionnaire in any way or add explanatory material 

THANK YOU. 

Do you consider yourself to be a loyal American? 

Would you aid a law enforcement officer in distress, or aid him in the apprehen- 
sion of a criminal? 

Have you or do you know anyone who has conspired to commit a subversive act^ 

Do you believe It is reasonable to expect people in public places to stand for the 

playing of the National Anthem? r r 

Do you feel draft resisters and deserters should be given amnesty? 

Do you beheve the United States has ever waged an aggressive war> 

Have you ever heard anyone threaten the life of the President? 

Do you believe that public prayers should be allowed in public schools? 

Do you believe American government is basically honest? 

Do you believe in the principles stated in The Constitution and The Declaration 
of Independence} 

Do you believe in some form of gun control? 

Have you ever planned or carried out an act of sabotage? 

Do you believe in government ofy for and by the people? 

Have you ever traveled to a foreign country? 

Have you ever been arrested? 

Are you proud of America's space successes? 

Do you believe the news media is objective? 

Do you presently correspond with someone in a foreign country? 

Have you ever taken part in a de?mnstration} 

Students are mostly still pondering the instructions when a male student in the 
front row gets up, says loudly, "I ain^t doing this shit," throws a crumpled up 
questionnaire on the stage, and makes exit up the center aisle. He is out the door 
when two other students, a man and a woman, without comment leave by a side 
aisle. ^ 

There is a stirring and five "naive" subjects leave the theater. Of the twenty- 
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five students that remain, seventeen will answer all the questions and four will 
answer only some of the questions. Some of the answers will be "un-American." 
Four of the questionnaires will be returned with no answers. 

During the next class the student, watch a i^idco-tapc of themselves. Only the 
police chief was real, elderly and dignified with a real police chiefs name: 
John W. .\lcCloskey. The experimenter's other confederates were the first three 
students to walk out. The instructor wrote the letter, the questionnaire, and 
turned on the video-camera just before he turned on the lights. The trick had 
been impenetrable. The students are asked to write a paper connecting Milgram 
to Nureinberg to their own experience: paper to pins. 

The experiment was a sort of Milgram; only the signals for operational be- 
havior and discrimination behavior are, perhaps, clearer to the students than they 
were to Milgram's subjects. The behavior, however, has also been impenetrable. 
The students that stayed, were they operators or did they choose to stay? What 
of those who did not follow the instructions? Those who turned in blank forms? 
and those who left, did they choose, or were they operational in terms of another 
model (the questionnaire-crumpler who showed them the way)? 

The instructor falls into the machinerj'. In gs much as distinctions arc made, 
one should also know where to stop. 

There are not operational situations, gamble situations, and discrimination situa- 
tions, anymore than there are classroom situations and life situations, anymore 
than there are logical situations and physical situations. There are situations. And 
the distinctions, tricks. 
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Everywhere one looks, remarks Roben 
Hogan in his delightfully humane end- 
note to On Writing Behavioral Objec- 
tives for English (WBOE), "teachers are 
writing behavioral objectives— in July, on 
Saturdays, or after school and far into 
Wednesday night" (p. 127). Indeed they 
are. Behavioral objectives, the new wave 
of English pedagogy, threaten to sweep 
us all into the vast river of technological 
change which is contemporary America, 
and from which, heretofore, the teacher 
of English has generally stood fastidiously 
aloof. But it becomes increasingly evident 
that the bastions of humanistic affirma- 
tion on which most of us stand are not 
nearly as sturdy as we thought, and that 
the profession of English is like to drown 
in the eddymg complexities of systems 
analysis, cost accounting, and empirical 
specincationism. We are, in short, and in 
James Moffett's telling phrase, about to 
be MacNamara-ed (116). 

Underlying these recent developments 
in English pedagogy' are four convergent 
phenomena, three of which have their 
roots in pervasive conceptual metaphors 
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for the educative process; these are the 
metaphors of linearity, of the core-idea, 
and of the system. First is the assumption 
that the linear aspects of mathematics and 
bioscience can be discerned, if one looks 
hard enough, in humanistic disciplines 
such as English. It ought to be possible to 
make rational judgments concerning the 
inherent and relative difficulty of prose 
versus poetry, of the symbolic versus the 
non-symbolic, of the realistic versus the 
imaginative, of the comic versus the 
tragic, or the expository versus the argu- 
mentative, so that one could develop a 
linear curriculum, running from kinder- 
garten through the last year of college, 
exhibiting a gradual progression from 
simple to complex. We would know, 
then, precisely where in the continuum 
of literary artifacts to teach Aesop, Wind 
in the Willows, Elmer Gantry, and Kaf- 
ka's Metamorphosis, 

Equally significant in curricular think- 
ing in the past decade has been the meta- 
phor of the core-idea, the quasi-Jungian 
conviction (eas) tc assert but difficult to 
prove) that underlying all literature of 
all cultures and times are discernible ar- 
chetypal patterns expressing the com- 
monality of human experience. Thus, the 
hero and the heroic is such a core-idea; 
so arc the struggle between good and evil, 



^I^Crintcd from College English, Vol. 33, No. 4, January 1972. 123 
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the relationship between man and nature, 
the loss of innocence, the ^icrnal tension 
between head and heart, :nd the problem 
of achieving the good life. Fundamental 
to this metaphor is the belief that if the 
teacher deals explicitly with the core-idea 
of A Tale of Two Cities or The Waste- 
land, he can assume with considerable 
confidence that he has conveyed to ehe 
student the essential and perdurable 
"truth*' of the work of an. Predictably, 
the metaphor of the core-idea has been 
superimposed on the metaphor of line- 
arity. Because the core-idea appears in 
works so simple as the fable and so com- 
plex as Joyce's Ulysses, it has the happy 
effect of endowing the linear curriculum 
with conceptual unity and thematic co- 
hesion. 

Pedagogical theorizing of this sort w as 
given immense impetus b) the publica- 
tion in 1956 of the first part of Benjamin 
S. Bloom*s Taxonomy of Educational Ob- 
jectives: The Classification of Educational 
Goals,^ followed four years later by 
Jerome S. Bruner*s enormously influen- 
tial The Process of Education.^ Bloom's 
basically metaphorical belief that human 
thinking can be conceived of as occurring 
at different "levels'* of difliculty and so- 
phistication, running from the lowest 
level of knowledge (simple recall) 
through coynprehension, application, 
analysis, and synthesis to the highest 
level, evaluation, reinforced the convic- 
tion already abroad that a linear, perhaps 

' Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York: 
David McKay, 1956); David R. Krathwohl, 
Benjamin S. Bloom, Bertram B. Masia, Hand- 
book U: Affective Dorrtain (1964). An inter- 
esting, perhaps not entirely persuasive appli- 
cation of Bloom*s ideas to English is Sandra 
Clark, "Color me Complete and Sequential," 
in The Grozuing Edges of Secondary English 
(Champaign, 111.. NCTTE, 1968), pp. 28-50. 

2 (New York. Knopf and Ranoom House, 
1960), especially pp. 13, 52-54. 



even taxonomic arrangement of subject- 
matter in any discipline might be possible. 
Similarly, Bruner*s linear theories of child 
development, his conviction that any 
idea can be taught in some form at any 
age, his pervasive stress on the articula- 
tion of core-ideas (such as invariance and 
equivalence in mathematics, or tragedy 
in literature), and his suggestion that cur- 
ricula be "spiralized" to assure the con- 
stant return in successively more elab- 
orate forms to these core-ideas— these 
conceptions (or perhaps more accurately, 
these metaphors) reinforced the belief 
that education was indeed a process, and 
that the process ivas linear. 

It is only on the most superficial view 
an accident of history that these concep- 
tual metaphors should parallel the emer- 
gence during the same period of another 
and at first entirely unrelated theory of 
linearity, systems analysis. The central 
assumption of systems analysis is that any 
entity which can be conceived of as a 
product must be the result of the opera- 
tions of a system, and that any system 
can be usefully conceptualized in linear 
terms. If this is done, then the system can 
be broken down into components ar- 
ranged in a manner analogous to a flow- 
chart, and each component can be ana- 
lyzed in terms of input and output. To 
facilitate the job of analysis, the product 
is conceptualized as a set of specifications 
to be achieved within the criteria of econ- 
omy and accountability ,.2X least in the- 
ory, the linear mode of conceptualization 
makes redundancy, inefficiency, and 
overlapping functions immediately ap- 
parent.^ 



useful summary is Bcla H. Banathy, /tj- 
structioml Systems (Palo Alto. Fearon Pub- 
lishers, 1968) . Eight articles on spccificationism 
and accountability will be found in Kappan 
(December, 1970). 
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Given the stress on linearity which al- 
ready characterized educational thinking 
during the sixties, it was inevitable that 
the systems "approach," which has scored 
so many apparent successes at General 
Motors and in the Department of De- 
fense, should be brought to bear not only 
on the linear curriculum itself, but also 
the other "components" of the entire 
system, the teachers, the physical facili- 
ties in which they work, the media they 
utilize to enhance their effectiveness, the 
service personnel who support them, 
even the social and financial community 
which underwrites the entire operation. 
Most cruci 'y, the student himself is 
conceptualized as a product, and an at- 
tempt is made to write a set of specifica- 
tio7is for that product. It is at precisely 
this point that the metaphors of linearity, 
of the core-idea, and of the system all 
coalesce with a fourth convergent ele- 
ment, behavioral learning theory. The 
coalescence is precipitated at least in part 
by the high degree of specificationism 
implicit in the three metaphors. A linear 
curriculum cannot possibly be con- 
structed without sharp specification of 
degrees of difficulty. Similarly, no cur- 
riculum can be "spiralized** without spec- 
ification of those fundamental ideas 
which define the spiral. Finally, systems 
analysis demands rigid and totally ex- 
plicit specification of product, and of in- 
puts and outputs for each component of 
the total activity^ 

The difficulty is that in education the 
"product" is a human being, and the 
ordinar)' language used to specify human 
activity is unfortunately encrusted with 
locutions which, the systems analyst is 
certain, have little or no objective mean- 
ing. We habitually assert that Robert 
"enjoys tennis" or ' is very hungry." But 
"enjoyment" and "hunger" are both in- 



ternal events, beyond either observation 
or verification. The systems analyst pre- 
tends not to know what is meant by "en- 
joyment" or "hunger." Behavioral theory 
appears to offer a way out because its 
methodology converts internal events 
into external events. Behaviorally, Robert 
does not "enjoy" tennis; rather, he can 
be observed playing tennis every day. 
Similarly, Robert is not "hungry"; rather, 
he is to be observed ransacking the ice- 
box or wolfing down a sandwich. The 
translation to English is (at first glance) 
easy and obvious. Robert does not "ap- 
preciate" literature; rather, he can be 
observed reading a good book for hours 
on end. Thus the demand for specifica- 
tion comes to a climax w hen the product 
of education-the student— is described 
in terms of observable behaviors about 
which there can be no subjective or in- 
terpretive argument. Here, for example, 
is part of a behavioral specification for 
foreign-language facility at the elemen- 
tary school level: 

The student is expected . . . within a 
lexical stock of about 800 words, to 
comprehend: 

(1) A short statement (not more than 
10 syllables) of the native speaker, 
produced at a normal rate of speed, 
referring to something concrete in 
the Immediate environment of the 
student. To this, the student should 
respond 

(a) by indicating if the statement 
is true or false; 

(b) by selecting an appropriate 
picture or object(s); or manip- 
ulating objects corresponding 
to the utterance. 

(2) A short question (not more than 
6-7 syllables) produced by the native 
at a normal rate of speed, and to re- 
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spond to it by signaling yes or no. 
(3) A short command (less than 7 
syllables) produced by the native at 
a normal rate of speed; and to re- 
spond to it by performing whatever 
the command will suggest.* 

The theoretical value of such quantita- 
tive and observable formulations— in En- 
glish as well as in foreign-language study 
—is obvious. Such behavioral objectives, 
if feasible, should make possible a ration- 
ally formulated curricular linearity based 
on observable performance. They should 
help us put first things first and last things 
last. Finally, they should eliminate to a 
large degree that subjectivity of bc':h 
judgment and measurement which is per- 
haps the weakest point of traditional 
humanities teaching. As teachers of En- 
glish, the methodology underlying be- 
havioral objectives forces us to think hard 
and honestly about whether or not we 
really intend that teaching in the humani- 
ties, in English or history or philosophy, 
should have consequences in observable 
behaviors-should, in short, somehow 
make the student act differently. But if 
the value of linear specific^.tion and be- 
havioral objectives is obvious, the dangers 
are much less so. For the minute one at- 
tempts to restructure any academic dis- 
cipline in terms of observable, external- 
ized behaviors— in humanistic terms, the 
minute one moves from "inner man" to 
"outer man"-one commits oneself in- 
exorably to a psychological model and a 
psychological base, both of which must 
be scrutinized with rigor for their philo- 
sophical, moral, pedagogical, and opera- 
tional implications. This is to say that the 
psychological question is the ultimate 

*A redaction from Bcla H. Banathy, "The 
Systems Approach," unpublished paper. Defense 
Language Institute, West Coast Branch. 
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question. Any book which deals with 
theories of educational linearity, with 
specificationist techniques, with systemic 
views of the educational activity, or with 
the formulation of behavioral objectives, 
ivithout dealing with the psychological 
base builds, inevitably, on shifting sand. 

In these circumstances, it is dispiriting 
to have to report that the final effect of 
On Writing Behavioral Objectives for 
£7Zg/;>A-currently an NCTE best-seller 
-will probably be further to perplex, 
rather than clarify, an already perplexed 
issue. The reason is simple: the dozen or 
so eminent contributors to WBOE, with 
two or three exceptions, appear not to 
have done their homework in the difficult 
area of behavioral science, or if they have, 
they are very successful in masking that 
fact. WBOE thus stands as a superb ex- 
ample of the conviction, widely enter- 
tained in the profession, that scientific 
matters, when you really get down to it, 
can, with a little effort and careful ex- 
ploitation of the resources of ordinary 
language, be handled ^^scientifically— 
poetically, metaphorically, analogistic- 
ally. Geoffrey Summerfield, no doubt un- 
intentionally, makes my point precisely: 

The intelligent discussion of any of the 
major social issues of our time ... is 
clearly dependent on the availability and 
effective, actual usefulness of a gener- 
ously full and responsively subtle lexis. 
When comparing a useless account with 
a useful account, the stultifying with the 
illuminating, one of the first features to 
compel attention is the discrepancy be- 
tween a limited and limiting lexis, on 
the one hand, and a subtly responsive, 
precisely modulating and modifying, 
specifically particularizing lexis, on the 
other. (108) 

Honesty compels me to hoist Mr. Sum- 
merfield, and most of the other contribu- 
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tors to WBOEy on just this petard. In the 
several decades since the first dog sali- 
vated to Pavlov's first ringing bell, a 
"generously full and rcsponsively subtle 
lexis" has gradually been developed by 
behavioral scientists as an essential con- 
comitant to the animal-learning model 
which constitutes the bedrock substrate 
of all behavioral theory. The contributors 
to IVBOE make little or no use of either 
the model or the lexis, and indeed give 
every indication that their grasp of both 
is minimal to the point of non-existence. 
As a consequence, their discussion of the 
validity or invalidity of behavioral ob- 
jectives in English tends to be-Mr, Sum- 
merfield's terms are entirely appropri- 
ate— "stultifying ' rather than "illuminat- 
ing. 

This refusal to use the contemporary 
behavioral lexis or the animal-learning 
model from which it springs has three 
sources. First, many English teachers 
have difficulty grasping the use in scien- 
tific fields of conceptual rnodels to focus 
inquiry, to reduce the number of vari- 
ables with which one must cope, and to 
introduce a degree of rigor into the ex- 
trapolative process— in short, to make the 
unmanageable manageable. The astro- 
physicist interested in the complex pro- 
cesses going on in a collapsing star simpli- 
fies his analytical task by constructing a 
partiall) hypothetical, broad-stroke 
mathematical mode! of w hat he supposes 
the process of collapse to be, and then 
feeds the parameters of this model into a 
computer. Not for a moment does he 
confuse his model with real stars. He is 
simply using a w ell-established methodol- 
ogy to "get a handle" on a reality so 
complex that it would otherwise remain 
intractably inaccessible. Similarly, be- 
havioral scientists resort to the animal- 
learning model when studying human 



behavior because the laboratory model 
furnishes a handful of conceptual sim- 
plicities which may— £?r may wo^— make 
the study of human behavior more man- 
ageable. When the humanist observing 
this procedure concludes that the be- 
ha\ ioral scientist is equating humans w ith 
rats, and reducing complex human beings 
to "mere animals," he simply reveals his 
lack of understanding of investigative 
procedures in the sciences. 

The second reason for refusing to 
utilize the "subtly responsive, precisely 
modulating and modifying, specifically 
particularizing lexis" of behavioral sci- 
ence arises from the humanist's convic- 
tion that most scientific nomenclature is 
"just jargon," The inbred conservatism 
of most English teachers with regard to 
language-use persuades them that sci- 
entists, and particularl) social scientists, 
could say what they have to say in plain 
language "if they just took the trouble." 
Well, there is plenty of jargon in the 
social sciences. When Albert Bandura 
speaks of a cha?ige agerit when what he 
really means is teacher , he is using jargon. 
But w hen he uses a term such as shaping 
or extinction he is indicating a real, ob- 
servable phenomenon, something which 
at some point in time was new under 
the sun, and for which a new term had to 
be invented. On a deeper and perhaps less 
attractive level, the English teacher's 
resistance to "jargon" is often S) mptom- 
atic of a closed-minded professional 
chauvinism. For many teachers, succes- 
sive approximations , stretching the ratio, 
response-contingent reinforcement, and 
schizoktnesis are all "jargon." On the 
other hand, terms such as negative ca- 
pability, incremental repetition, dangling 
construction, lexis, mixed metaphor, 
metaphysical conceit, objective correla- 
tive, segmthtal phoneme, lect, sprung 
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rhythm, iambic pe7itameter, structure and 
texture, and dissociatio?i of sensibility arc 
most dccidcly 7iot "jargon.'' One must 
perforce conclude that jargon is any term 
with which the teacher of English is not 
comfortably familiar or which somehow 
threatens the security of his cherished 
world-view. 

Third, some of the contributors to 
WBOE have been corrupted by associa- 
tion with those educational psychologists 
whose method-of-work is based on an 
all-enconipassing eclecticism. They make 
a virtue of "not being tied" to any "sim- 
plistic" or "primitive" model of human 
behavior. Of totally catholic tastes, they 
draw their terCiinology from all areas 
of psychology-cognitive, psychody- 
namic, and behavioral— utilizing those 
tenns which fit their preconceptions, and 
rejecting those which do not. The fact 
that the various models on which they 
draw are often radically contradictory 
and mutually exclusive, one explicitly 
denying what the other explicitly affirms, 
bothers them not at all. In essence, they 
ask us to accept the reality of a Capitalis- 
tic Communism and a Latitudinarian 
Fundamentalism. 

Most of the contributors to WBOE 
exhibit one or more of these hang-ups. 
They meticulously exclude any defined 
laboratory model from their delibera- 
tions, they eschew the behavioral lexis as 
if it were a series of four-letter words, 
and they display a methodological stance 
so flabbily eclectic that in attempting a 
critique one hardly knows where to 
begin. They resemble the man who wants 
to perform surgery without learning 
anatomy or build spaceships without 
mastering rocket technology. The result 
is a massively ttwbehavioral discussion of 
behavioral objectives; it is as if Pavlov, 
and Watson, and Skinner, had never lived. 



How, for example, is one to critique a 
book on behavioral objectives which in 
130 pages— and I here deliver what seems 
to me to be the most damning generality 
about H^BOE— devotes no more than per- 
haps five pages to actual student behavior^ 
says hardly a single word about teacher 
behavior, and nothing whatsoever con- 
cerning that complex interaction which 
we may term student-teacher behavior} 

But such a criticism is only a beginning. 
What is needed is some organizing idea 
which will enable us to illuminate the 
general educational philosophy— if there 
is one— underlying the book as a whole. 
I think the requisite touchstone can be 
found in the following assertion: the 
theory of behavioral objectives adum- 
brated in WBOE is dominated by a 
Stimulus-Response (S-R ) psychology, 
rather than a Stimulus-Response-Rein- 
forcement (S-R-R) psychology. Granted 
that many of the contributors to WBOE 
need not be rigorous or radical Skin- 
nerians in their theoretical outlook, one 
is still overwhelmed with disbelief when 
he realizes that he must read through 102 
of the 130 pages of WBOE before he 
encounters the term reinforcement used— 
by Isabel Beck— in a properly technical 
sense. This fact alone suggests that 
WBOE is a very lop-sided book, re- 
flecting in the most distorted manner the 
current state of behavioral science. 

A full appreciation of this lop-sided- 
ness cannot be achieved, however, with- 
out some understanding of the immense 
differences— philosophical, psychological, 
and methodological— between an S-R and 
an S-R-R psychology. They are so far 
apart that they can be said to constitute 
utterly different psychological universes. 
The classic configuration of the S-R 
model is Pavlovian. a bell rings (stimulus) 
and the dog salivates (response). The 
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classic configuration of the S-R-R model 
is Skinnerian: the rat makes some re- 
sponse (moving, turning, lifting the 
head) to an unspecified stimulus, and 
is instantly rewarded with a food-pellet 
(reinforcement). The difference is cru- 
cial: in the S-R-R model the response 
the organism makes-his actual behavior 
—is considered to be a plastic, shapeable 
entity under the partial control of the 
experimenter; in the S-R model it is 
not. When Pavlov rang the bell, the dog 
salivated. If Pavlov rang the bell again, 
the dog again salivated. The classic S-R 
construct is therefore at root a "switch 
on, light on, switch off, light off" model. 
It generates a methodology in which 
given a specified stimulus, the animal 
will produce a totally specifiable response. 



Pavlov S-R 





Stimulus 


Response 


(1) 


Bell 


Salivation 


(2) 


Bell 


Salivation 


(3) 


Bell 


Salivation 


(4) 


Bell 


Salivation 



The rigid, radically mechanical nature 
of response in the S-R model, and the 
plasticity- of response in the S-R-R model, 
are obvious. But this difference only 
scratches the surface. Philosophically, 
there are three massive disparities be- 
tween S-R and S-R-R models; 

(1) Freedom v. Coercion. In S-R psy- 
chology, the response is specified with 
a coercive linearity sure to delight the 
heart of any systems analyst. The rat 
will run the maze, will cross the line, 
will discriminate the colors. Terminal re- 
sponse is fully specified before the animal 
does (my thing. Under such a chain-link 
paradigm, an individualistic rat who is 
"unable" or "unwilling" to perform the 
"assigned task" is statistically ignored or 



(The reader will not miss, I hope, the 
resemblance between this phrasing and 
the phrasing of most behavioral objec- 
tives.) Indeed, so fundamental is this con- 
ceptualization that when one moves from 
the autonomic or vegetative activity 
which concerned Pavlov to the much 
more complex skeletomuscular activity 
mediated hy the "higher" nervous system 
which concerns most contemporary ps) - 
chology, the coercive mechanism of the 
"sw itch-light" paradigm is retained, both 
methodologically and philosophically. 
The Skinnerian model is as different from 
this as night from day, as the following 
comparative schemata, which assumes 
four successive instances of stimulus- 
presentation, will suggest: 



Skinner S-R-R 

Response Reinforcement 
Moves toward lever Food 
Moves next to lever Food 
Touches lever with paw Food 
Depresses lever Food 

excluded, doomed to a kind of empirical 
annihilation. In total contrast, under the 
S-R-R model the experimenter must wait 
patiently, allowing the animal to "behave 
along" until he emits some bit-of-be- 
havior susceptible to shaping toward the 
desired terminal behavior. The first re- 
sponse is unspecified— or, more precisely, 
the animal specifies /r— and all succeeding 
shaped responses are determined by and 
grow out of this first response. Under 
S-R-R models, the animal must be al- 
lowed to do his own thing. He furnishes 
the response freel), he defines the param- 
eters of the learning sequence. 

(2) Sttrmiliis v. Reinforcement. S-R 
psychology is stimulus-centered, S-R-R 
psycholog) IS reinforcement-centered. 



Stimulus 
Unspecified 
Unspecified 
Unspecified 
Unspecified 
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The difference carries immense philo- 
sophical consequences for the teacher. In 
the S-R model, the experimental variable, 
the crux of the matter, is the highly spe- 
cific stimulus which impinges on the or- 
ganism. It is here that the experiment is 
structured, and it is this that makes the ex- 
periment "go." S-R models, however 
complex and ingenious, and whether 
addressed to the autonomic or skeleto- 
muscular systems, can always be detected 
by the degree of concentration on stim- 
uli: the arrangement of lights or patterns, 
the construction of a maze, the careful 
sequencing of sounds. In contrast, in the 
S-R-R model stimulus-definition is a mat- 
ter of secondary imponance. In the 
Skinner-box, for example, the stimuli 
which are causing the rat to behave are 
not known f are unspecified. The crucial 
experimental variable under this model, 
the element which makes the S-R-R 
experiment "go," is the reinforcement 
and the timing of its injection into the 
behavioral stream. Everj-^thing swings on 
this. As a consequence, all S-R-R models 
exhibit a dynamic, flexible, transactional 
relationship between tivo organisms, the 
rat and the experimenter, which is miss- 
ing from mosr S R models. The signifi- 
cance of these differences to behavioral 
theory in education can hardly be over- 
stated. Srimulus-centered psychology 
minimizes the importance of the teacher, 
and maximizes the importance of the 
curriculum and of curriculum objec- 
tives. Reinforcement-centered psychol- 
ogy maximizes the importance of the stu- 
dent-teacher relationship and makes cur- 
ricular matters subordinate to that dy- 
namic relationship. 

(3) Tight Specificationism v. Loose 
Specific ationism. We come now to the 
crux of the matter. The whole historical 
thrust of S-R psychology is toward the 



tightly particularized, predictive specifi- 
cation of desired terminal behavior, 
either autonomic or skeletomuscular. In 
contrast, the S-R-R model suggests a 
much more generalized, less "specific" 
specification of terminal behavior. This 
fact is widely misunderstood because of 
the inclusion in most Skinner-boxes of a 
manipulandum—usually a lever to be de- 
pressed or a disk to be pccked-so that 
discrete behaviors can be counted against 
time to produce a learning curve. These 
features have led to the supposition that 
Skinnerian shaping depends upon some 
very precise specification of terminal be- 
havior, such as "depressing the lever." 
But in fact the manipulandum and count- 
ing mechanism are not essential aspects 
of the S-R-R model. The Skinnerian 
paradigm can function— and indeed func- 
tions more elegantly and clearly— if the 
manipulandum is eliminated. This gives 
a free-floating learning situation where 
the experimenter can shape the behavior 
of the organism toward some terminal 
behavior of a generalized sort, and de- 
manding only a generalized specification. 
In any case— and this is the crucial point 
—the animal meets the generalized speci- 
fication in his own unique and generalized 
way. Any Skinnerian experimenter will 
affirm that nearly every animal has his 
own "style,'' and that this style is an 
integral part of the way in which he 
satisfies the terminal specification of the 
Skinner-box. Seasoned experimenters 
with a sense of humor often have endless 
cocktail-party stories about the prima- 
donna cat who refuses to work unless the 
experimenter speaks to her cajolingly, 
about the individualistic, off-beat rats 
who depress the lever, not with the con- 
ventional forepaw, but with nose or 
rump, about the smart-aleck, exhibitionist 
chimpanzee who discovers that the really 
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fun way to press a button is while stand- 
ing on your head and making faces. In 
shon, the S-R-R model allows for, and 
even exploits, individual differences, in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies, individual style. 
Philosophically, the latitudinarian dimen- 
sion of the Skinnerian model finds its 
source in the pervasive probabilism of 
S-R-R theory. The experimenter must 
wait for the animal to "emit" a bit-of- 
behavior which the experimenter con- 
siders shapeable. Whether the animal will 
in fact emit such behavior is a question 
of probability. 

These three differences between S-R 
and S-R-R psychology can, I think, fruit- 
fully be brought to bear on the general 
thrust of On Writing Behavioral Ob- 
jectives for English. The almost total 
inattention to the teacher as rcinforccr, 
as the crucial shaper of the learning 
process, as the person who must cxcn 
a directive influence if any objective is 
ever to be achieved, gives WBOE a dis- 
tinctly S-R orientation. While the teacher 
is ignored, the curriculum-as-stimulus is 
given close attention. There is much dis- 
cussion of curricular systems, of system- 
modules, of modular linkages, of module 
tests. Unmistakably, certain contributors 
to WBOE regard the teacher as a dis- 
tressingly unpredictable variable in the 
learning process. They therefore put 
their faith in elaborate and systematized 
curriculum-aniculation. The result is a 
stimulus-centered pedagogy which can 
be called behavioral only by ignoring 
most of the last thirty years of behavioral 
research: it out-Pavlovs Pavlov. Finally 
and most crucially, the entire theoretical 
structure of WBOE is based on the as- 
sumption that behavioral objectives must 
be stated with complete delimitation, 
great precision, and sharp specification. 
Even those contributors who have seri- 



ous doubts about the whole business 
seem willing to concede that traditional 
objectives in disciplines such as EngHsh- 
the "appreciation of literature," for ex- 
ample-are suddenly and inexplicably 
meaningless or simply ritualistic. The 
consequence is an appallingly mechan- 
ical view of the behavior of the literate 
person. In WBOE he audJcnly becomes 
that individual who spends 45 minutes 
per waking day talking about books, 
who passes through the library turnstile 
5 times per 30-day period, who has 36 
inches of shelf-space in his home devoted 
to literary works per thousand dollars of 
income, and who visibly (and, we hope, 
measurably) perspires from aesthetic per- 
turbation every time literature is men- 
tioned. I engage in parody, of course, but 
the parody has a point. The thrust of 
WBOE is towarji the measurement of be- 
havior. But in my view it is a total philo- 
sophical distonion of the model to as- 
sume that the Skinner-box— or any other 
laboratory conszrucz—r^easures behavior. 
It docs not. It measures frequency of be- 
havior, which is an abstraction from be- 
havior. Behavior itself, in all its incredible 
and beautiful multiplexity, has never yet 
been 7?ieasured, and we ought to keep 
that fact firmly in mind when we at- 
tempt to translate behavioral learning 
theory to fields such as English. 

The school of educational psychology 
represented in WBOE will almost cer- 
tainly object that my black-and-white 
division of behavioral theory into S-R 
and S-R-R represents the erection of false 
alternatives, and that I do them an in- 
justice in "pigeon-holing" them in this 
way. I must respond that the only de- 
fensible extrapolation from animal learn- 
ing theory is a tightly rigorous one, and 
that such an application of current 
models presupposes precisely the divi- 
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sion I have made. Scientific models, if 
they arc truly models, are unitary, or- 
ganically homogenous, and indivisible— 
you buy the whole package or none of 
the package. Eclectic model-extrapo- 
lation is a contradiction in terms. It is this 
which leads me to assert that the theory 
of behavioral objectives developed in 
WBOE is nco-Pavlovian, ^nd pernicious 
by virtue of that fact. Given a maze, the 
rat v)ill run it, given a treadmill, the rat 
V)ill turn it; given a line, the rat will 
cross it, given two colors, the rat will 
discriminate tKem» The similarity be- 
tween these formulations and the philo- 
sophical assumptions of WBOE is unmis- 
takable. There is no room in this model 
for. given a pattern of unspecified and 
generalized stinmliy the rat may do any 
number of things^ one of which will dic- 
tate the topography and direction of the 
rest of the learning-sequence. In short, 
the S-R paradigm cannot incorporate in- 
dividuality or idiosyncrasy. The S-R-R 
paradigm can. Teachers of English 
should ponder this fundamental differ- 
ence as they explore the possibilities— 
and the dangers— of behavioral theory. 

Beyond these philosophical and ines- 
capably scientific matters, the central is- 
sue of WBOE is the question of the va- 
lidity of the traditional humanistic locu- 
tions concerning the objectives of liberal 
disciplines such as English. It boils down, 
finally, to whether or not there is any 
real significance in much of the ordinary, 
daily language humanists habitually use, 
Mr, (Robert, I think, not Frank) Mc- 
Nemar of Part I states the matter suc- 
cinctly. "Systems experts tend to be dis- 
mayed," he tells Emily Jones, "at the 
present educational system which seeks 
such classic but nebulous goals as 'citizen- 
ship' and 'worthy use of leisare time' or 



'health.' What, they ask, in the name of 
heaven do those terms mean?" And then 
Mr. McNemar zeros in on English: **, , , 
what do we mean when we say, *I want 
the student to respond to literature,' *I 
want him to understand the role of his- 
tory in the life of Western man,* or The 
student should be a creative, self-actual- 
izing person*?" (6). It is essential to see 
that Mr, McNemar is really asking two 
questions, confusion at this point could 
be disastrous. The first question is: "Arc 
traditional humanistic statements of goals 
susceptible of sharper specification?" I 
think the answer to this question must be 
yes. Any piece of language can be 
sharpened, and we have a professional 
obligation to consider the possibilities of 
more precise statements of goals in En- 
glish. But underneath this first question 
Mr, McNemar is asking another, and 
much more crucial question: "Do tra- 
ditional humanistic locutions have any 
meaning at allt' This question, which is 
fundamental to every page of WBOE, 
must be met frontally and vigorously, or 
we are all dead. It is therefore distressing 
to watch some of the most competent 
and knowledgable people currently in 
English take refuge in nolo contendere, 
thus giving away the ranch without a 
struggle to Mr. McNemar and his fellow 
technocrats. Here, for example, is J, N, 
Hook: 

... the objectives conventionally fol- 
lowed in English classrooms tend to be so 
vague as to be almost meaningless. What, 
for example, does "appreciate literature" 
mean? What docs a student do when he 
appreciates? Whic are the evidences of 
appreciation? A clearer statement of ob- 
jectives might make much class activity 
less rambling, better aimed, more valuable 
to students and teachers alike, (76) 

And, much further along the primrose 
path, Mr, Geoffrey Sunimerficld: 
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. . . whenever we invoke any of the long- 
cherished values of the humanist educa- 
tional tradition-the notion of the fully 
developed personality, for example-we 
have to recognize the distinct possibility 
that we are merely trading in cliche, in 
the vacuously formulaic, muttering self- 
reassuring incantations. (108) 

Both Mr. Hook and Mr. Summerfield 
are dancing on the edge of a precipice, 
whether they realize it or not. They are 
both wit' i n half an inch of conceding to 
the systems analyst the functional iniitiU 
ity of most humanistic idioni. If they go 
that last half inch, English is moribund. 
Mr. xMcNemar will shortly be saying 
that the teacher who consumes class time 
talking about Milton's "organ tone," or 
the "power of blackness" in Hawthorne, 
or the "tactility of Melville's sensibility," 
or "communication by nuance" in Henry 
James, is really not talking about any- 
thing substantive, is really consuming 
valuable and expensive school time in- 
flicting "almost meaningless" literary "in- 
cantations" upon the students, and that 
the school system is under an obligation 
to the overburdened taxpayers to stop 
funding such obvious nonsense (Sue M. 
Brett and John C. Flanagan arc saying 
this already, in my opinion). 

I think both Mr. Hook and Mr. Sum- 
merfield are wrong, arc on the verge of 
conceding far too much, and need to re- 
examine their position. Let me illustrate 
my point with a few examples. When 
NBC completed the famous Studio B for 
Anuro Toscanini, the maestro strode into 
the studio, walked amid utter silence to 
the center of the stage, clapped his hands 
together sharply, listened for a moment 
to the reverberations, and delivered his 
verdict on the acoustics of the hall: "Too 
dry'' Now, while I have little or no 
knowledge of acoustics, I have some ex- 



perience of concert halls, and I know 
exactly what Mr. Toscanini meant. So do 
the hundreds of thousands of other civil- 
ized people with some knowledge of con- 
cert halls. All of us together comprise a 
relatively small language- community 
within which such locutions concerning 
concert halls carry precise meanings. We 
are not in the least discomfited by the 
fact that "dryness" of reverberation can- 
not be empirically rendered. Acoustical 
"dryness" exists in the e.xpericnccd ear 
and no where elsej the oscilloscope will 
never be built which can give it objec- 
tive rendering. It is a purely behavioral 
phe7}omeno7U Similarly, I have in recent 
years become addicted to professional 
football. When I joined this particular 
language-community, and the announcer 
asserted that Warren Wells had "good 
hands" or was making **good moves" as 
he ran downficld for a pass, I could not 
distinguish "good hands" from other 
hands, or perceive the "good move" the 
receiver made in the general continuum 
of running. But I can now. Hundreds of 
hours in front of the TV set (I confess 
it shamelessly) was the ticket of admis- 
sion to this language-community. I now 
know exactly what is meant by a "good 
move" or "good hands." The reason: both 
locutioyis indicate a purely behavioral 
phenomenon. 

The fact is that much of the most 
meaningful part of the life of any civi- 
lized person consists of incredibly subtle 
and finely nuanced perceptions which, 
from a behavioral point of view, can be 
explained by the simultaneous impact of 
tens, or hundreds, or perhaps thousands 
of "bits" of information from the external 
world. The result is not discrete or tab- 
ulative fact, but rather a sense of the 
facts. And for this sense, we have devised 
hundreds of thousands of terms which are 
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totally precise in meaning but logically 
irreducible. The best way to sec this is 
to get out of English and other human- 
istic disciplines and into a language-com- 
munity where the object of scrutiny is 
much more tactile, but the idiom equally 
intuitive. Cattle-judging— would you be- 
lieve it-fills the bill precisely. Listen for 
a moment to a seasoned judge at a county 
fair explaining to the professionals in the 
stands why he placed four Hereford 
heifers the way he did; 

I placed 4, the largest, beefiest, most 
rugged heifer in the class, over 3 because 
she has more length of body and more 
substance of bone. 4 especially is longer 
and thicker over the loin and rump and 
lets down into a much thicker, deeper, 
({uarter. I criticize 4 for lacking feminin- 
ity and Hereford character about the 
head. . . '. I place 3 over 2 [because] 
she is larger in the forearm, and fuller 
and deeper in the heart and fore rib. She 
also stands and travels wider. ... In plac- 
ing 2 over 1, I have a heifer that is 
showing more beef type. She is a growth- 
ier heifer, showing more stretch and trim- 
ness of body. I grant that 1 is a more 
typy, feminine individual.^ 

We arc dealing here with preponder- 
antly intuitive and essentially aesthetic 
judgments. Because I have sons in 4-H, 
and because I have a behavioral human- 
ist's interest in these uses of language, I 
have spent much time in the show-stands 
in carefully casual conversation with 
Colorado ranchers and farmers, trying to 
determine what quantum of meaning 
these terms actually convey. There is no 
question that when a judge remarks that 
a heifer (which to me appears to be the 
essence of w all-eycd bovine stupidity) is 
"feminine," or asserts that an Angus bull 

H 2m indebted to Professor James Oxlcy of 
the Animal Science Department at Colorado 
State University for this example, as well as 
his parienr.e with my persistent queries. 
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has "an abundance of breed type," or that 
another animal is a "wing-shouldered bull 
cuat rolls over on his front feet when he 
walks," or that another animal "stands in 
too much grass," the people of this com- 
munity, who have been working with 
beef-animals all their lives (and suffer no 
debilitating self-consciousness about their 
uses of language) know exactly what ob- 
jective aspect of the animal is being indi- 
cated. They also know that what is being 
indicated could never be demonstrated 
by applying ruler and calipers, in a kind 
of wrong-headed morphological empiri- 
cism, to the cattle being judged. The in- 
tuitive language of the catde industry, 
which determines how hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars will be spent yearly, is 
factually substantive but logically irre- 
ducible. 

It is important to see that I stand in re- 
lation to this Colorado language-com- 
munity in precisely the same position that 
iMr. McNemar stands in relation to liberal 
disciplines such as English. I know next 
to nothing about cattle-judging, and con- 
sequently / cannot perceive the referent 
when told that an animal is "breedy 
headed," has a "good definition of parts," 
or a "soft set about the eye." But that 
does not mean that the referent is not 
there. It only means that in the subtle 
world of animal husbandry' I am an igno- 
ramus and a goth. And that is what I 
think Mr. McNemar and his ilk are: 
ignoramuses and %ox)\s-technogoth is 
perhaps the word needed. When Mr. Mc- 
Nemar asks me w hat I mean by the "well- 
furnished mind," or "appreciation of lit- 
erature," or "the shaping influence of the 
tradition"-or what Miss Jones means by 
the . "creative, self-actualizing person," 
both Miss Jones and I can take him in 
one of two ways. We cjtA assume that he 
is simply trying to get us to be more pie- 
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cisc in our statement of the humanistic 
goals of English. If this is all that Mr. Mc- 
Nemar intends wc can be grateful to him, 
definitive precision of phrasing is a goal 
all of us should constantly seek. But I 
think it would be more realistic to assume 
that Mr. McNemar jneofis just uhat he 
says, that he literally does not understand 
such locutions, that he honestly believes 
them to have no substantive meaning, anu 
that he regards it as his job to wean us 
from such professionally ritualistic incan- 
tations. If this is the casc-and WBOE in 
general seems to substantiate this inter- 
pretation-^then we must tell Mr. McNe- 
mar that the phrase, "creative, self-actu- 
alizing person" means exactly uhat it 
says, nothing more and nothing less. If 
Mr. McNemar persists in his incompre- 
hension, pretending (or more hkely ?wt 
pretending) that the phrase has no mean- 
ing for him, then ue should throiv him 
out of our classrooms. He is obviously 
an ignoramus and a goth, should not be 
allowed within five miles of a school 
building, and can only interfere with our 
job-of-work and reduce our effectiveness. 
Moreover, if school boards or college 
deans, as a consequence of having had a 
4S-minute lunch with Mr. McNemar, 
demand that we abandon such humanistic 
locutions and get down to brass tacks, we 
must stand our ground at all costs. To 
concede even as much as Mr. Hook and 
Mr. Summerfield appear to have con- 
ceded will result, inevitably, in the death 
of English as an academic discipline.® 

®In actuality, this represents something of an 
over-simplificadon of my position vis-4-vis Mr. 
McK "mar. I do in fact believe that human 
bcha .on could, at least the oretiv ally, be ren- 
dered in an empirically precise form. Let us 
take, for examjple, that subtle thing called 
"gracefulness of carriage*' in a woman. I am 
certain that with vast labor one could develop 
computer-accessible parameten for "graceful 
ncss of carriage." These might include angle 



What is needed at this point, although 
this is not the place to develop it, is an 
articulated justification of humanistic 
locutions such as the "well-furnished 
mind," not in logical, but rather in philo- 
sophically behavioral terms. Let me sug- 
gest the possibility that such justification 
is available in Ludwig Wittgenstein's 
examination of the wa) in which we per- 
ceive what he calls "forms of life,'* and his 
analysis of the verbal structures we have 
developed to indicate such forms. His 
analysis, of course, is developed in terms 
of games, he is fascinated by the way in 
which we perceive that two such topo- 
graphically different activities as chess- 
pla) ing and tennis are both games. Avoid- 
ing the essentialist position which has 

of the spine in relation to the vertical, angular 
tilt of the pelvis, cyclic displacement of the 
backside, relation of the balls of the feet to the 
spinal line at the end of each step, displace- 
ment of the cranial center from the body- 
center at mid-point of stride— and perhaps, at 
a minimum, five to ten thousand other such 
patatfieters. All ten thousand of these empirical 
coordinates could then be fed into the com- 
puter. At this point wc could have, say, one 
thousand women of notably graceful carriage 
walk in front of a scanning device, probably a 
ten-by-fift)' foot electronic grid made up of 
inch-square "bits," so that the computer could 
actually measure each woman*s carriage against 
the parameters already fed into it. It would 
then be a simple matter for the computer to 
deliver the normative values inherent in that 
subtle thing called **grace fulness of carriage." 
But the print-out for "gracefulness of carriage" 
vjould stretch halfviay across campus. Onc^^ 
would need a wheeled dolly to carry it about. 
And this is only the beginning. A computer- 
accessible set of parameters for "appreciation 
of literature" or "the behavior of the literate 
man'* would lead to print-outs that could not 
be carried at all. They would have to be 
shipped, like coal, by freight-car or barge. 
Behind these fatuous examples lies a serious 
oint. empirical renderings of complex human 
ehaviors— and that is what poor Mr. McNemar 
really wants-may be possible, but they will 
never be pedagogically useful, any more than 
a life-size map of New York City would be of 
any use to people living in New York City. 
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traditional!) accounted for such verbal 
phenomena, he suggests that what we 
actually perceive are chains of "family 
resemblances** between behaviors. It is 
this stress on observed behaviors, on be- 
havioral topography, on forms of life, 
which gives much of his work a be- 
havioral thrust he was, regrettably, at 
some pains to deprecate. If we are pres- 
cntl) experiencing difficulty in defending 
our humanistic idiom, it may be because 
we stubbornly refuse to understand that 
when we speak of the "creative, self- 
actualizing person,** we arc not dealing 
with a logical construct, but rather indi- 
cating our sense of a pattern of external 
and observable behaviors— behaviors 
which, however, are of such subtlety and 
complexity as to stand forever beyond 
Mr. McNemar's gross and tabulativc em- 
piricism. If this is the case, then the final 
answer to Mr. McNemar's persistent 
questioning will have to be, for Miss 
Jones and for the rest of us, a humanistic 
behaviorism which will furnish us with 
a genuinely scientific justification for our 
ways of work, and have the happy effect 
of sending Mr. McNcmar*s methodolog) 
back to Willow Run and the vocational 
education workshop, where it belongs. 

In all of this, finally, I do not mean to 
suggest that WBOE is not, in some re- 
spects, a valuable and even heartening 
book. It gives one a sense of the funda- 
mental strength and perdurability of En- 
glish as a discipline to watch professionals 
of great competence come by instinct to 
the right conclusions in a situation where 
they arc, perhaps, somewhat out of their 
natural clement. James Hoetker, for ex- 
ample, does much to save the ball-game 
with his warning that "simple-minded 
insistence upon the a priori specification 
of all objectives in terms of conveniently 



observable behaviors docs far more harm 
than good** (SO). His division of be- 
haviors into can-do, may-do, and v)ill-do 
seems to me to be a specious extrapola- 
tion from the model, having the effect 
of minimizing verbal behavior, which js 
essentially and always of the can-do sort. 
But when he gets down to the specifics of 
his work, such as his brilliantly conceived 
attempts to make visualization behavior 
an integral part of the reading of litera- 
ture (57), he seems to be breaking ground 
which might revolutionize the teaching 
of English— especially if it is reconcep- 
tualized in terms of an S-R-R rather than 
an S-R model. James Moffett's attack on 
the Tri-University Project is a study in 
right instincts and wrong reasons, badly 
debilitated by his assumption that all be- 
haviorism is of the S-R kind. Nothing 
could be more striking, however, than 
his insistence on the centrality of "two- 
way transactional models of action" in 
teaching (115). Skinner could hardly 
have said it better himself. I cannot agree 
with Donald A. Seybold that Mr. Mof- 
fett*s "concern with the psychological 
base seems overwrought and misdirected** 
(119). A lack of concern with the psy- 
chological base is precisely what is wrong 
with the better part of WBOE, and Mr. 
Moffett's withdrawal from the Tri-Uni- 
versity Project is, in these circumstances, 
a courageously humane gesture. 

The best thing in WBOE, however, is 
Robert F. Hogan's "On Hunting and 
Fishing and Behaviorism.'* When one 
goes hunting, he asserts, one knows ex- 
actly what he is going after. When one 
goes fishing, however, things are much 
more iffy, there may be a "stray rock 
cod,** or there may not. One may instead 
catch a small sea bass, or a halibut, or a 
smelt-or none of these. In this case one 
happily settles for "the affective response 
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to the sun and the sea and the fellowship" 
(125). Mr. Hogan is saying a number of 
things, at least two of which are worth 
redacting here. First, he is affirming the 
joy that behavioral creatures take in be- 
havior for its own sake— and objectives 
be damned. He quite properly fears the 
"no-nonsense, mission-centered mental- 
ity" (126). Second, his fishing metaphor 
affirms the pervasive probabilism of 
teaching in the liberal disciplines. 
Teacher and student, in the transactional 
situation, fish together, neither always 
being entirely sure what they will come 
up with. Mr. Hogan is rejecting, as any 
humanist must reject, the non-probabil- 
istic nature of the S-R model and the be- 
havioral objectives derived from it. I hope 
he will hesitate, however, before he writes 
off all behavioral theory. The S-R-R 
paradigm does allow, as the S-R paradigm 
does not, for the situation in which, for 
example, "children are constantly estab- 



lishing and modifying their objectives" 
(127). Finally, Mr. Hogan's last para- 
graph brings WBOE to a close on a heart- 
ening note of humane affirmation: 

(Tonight I am going to try again to 
teach my youngest daughter to brush her 
teeth up and down. I am also going to 
kiss her goodnight and nuzzle her a litde. 
I would like her to grow up with clean, 
strong teeth. I'd also like her to grow up 
nuzzled. I have the feeling it will make 
a difference, even if ' can't tell how that 
difference will manifest itself.) (129) 

Mr. Hogan might be surprised— perhaps 
even put off-to learn that he is a Skin- 
nerian, but he is. His instinctive faith in 
the long-term efficacy of nuzzling sug- 
gests that he entertains a reinforcement- 
centered psychology, and a concomiunt 
belief in generalized behavioral objectives. 
He subscribes therefore to the only be- 
havioral psychology which, it seems to 
me, a teacher of English can permit in 
his classroom. 
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^^Topics^^ and Levels in the 
Composing Process 



One of the most interesting (and cer- 
tainly one of the most neglected) aspects 
of rhetoric is the notion of topics or 
places of invention. Throughout the 
more recent history of rhetoric, the im- 
portance of topics for invention or cre- 
ativity has been either minimized or 
overlooked, and the prevailing attitude 
was never more unequivocally stated 
than by Bernard Lamy, whose De PArt 
de Parler appeared in English translation 
in 1676: 

Those who reject these Topicks, do not 
deny their Fecundity; they grant that 
they supply us with infinite numbers of 
things; but they alledg that that Fecundity 
is inconvenient; That the things are 
trivial, and by consequent the Art of 
Topicks furnishes nothing that is fit for 
us to say. If an Orator (say they) under- 
stands the subject of which he treats; 
if he be full of incontestable Maxims that 
may inable him to resolve all Difficulties 
arising upon that subject; If it be a ques- 
tion in Divinity, and he be well read in 
the Fathers, Councils, Scriptures, &c. He 
will quickly perceive whether the ques- 
tion proposed be Orthodox, or otherwise. 
It is not necessary that he runs to his 
Topicks, or passes from one common 
place to another, which are unable to 
supply him with necessary knowledg for 
decision of his Question. If on the other 
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side an Orator be ignorant, and under- 
stands not the bottom of what he Treats, 
he can speak but superficially, he cannot 
come to the point; and after he has 
talk'd and argued a long time, his Adver- 
sary will have reason to admonish him 
to leave his tedious talk that signifies 
nothing; to interrupt him in this manner. 
Speak to the purpose; oppose Reason 
against my Reason, and coming to the 
Point, do what you can to subvert the 
Foundations upon which I sustain my 
self.i 

Lamy might well have been paraphras- 
ing remarks that typify discussions of 
rhetoric in both English and speech de- 
partments of modem universities. 

But topics need to be reconsidered 
from both the theoretical and the peda- 
gogical points of view. The purposc of 
this discussion will be (a) to point out 
that all topics fall into one of four cate- 
gories, according to the nature of their 
operation, and (b) to attempt to revi- 
talize the concept of topics in rhetorical 
theory and in pedagogy. The first pur- 
posc of the discussion will clarify the 
nature of all topics, and among the ex- 
pert witnesses who would testify con- 
cerning the desirability of the second 
purposc is Richard McKeon: 

We need a new art of invention and dis- 
covery in which places are used as means 

iQuoted in Wilbur Samuel Howell, Eigh* 
teenth-Century British Logic and Rhetoric 
(Princeton University Press, 1971), p. 92. 
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by which to light up modes and mean- 
ings of works of art and natural occur- 
rences and to open up aspects and con- 
nections in existence and possibility. The 
data and qualifications of existence are 
made by attention and interest; and dis- 
coveries made in a book or a work of art 
should provide places by which to per- 
ceive creatively what might otherwise 
not be experienced in the existent world 
we constitute. It is a long time since 
topics have been used as an art of inven- 
tion in rhetoric. ... A reconstituted 
verbal art of invention, adapted to our 
circumstances and arts, might be used to 
shadow forth the methods and principles 
of an architectonic productive art gen- 
eralized from invention in language to 
discovery in existence.^ 

With at least one school of modem 
linguistics, I assume that the composing 
process involves putting meanings into 
structures or saturating structures with 
meanings, though, to be sure, the mech- 
anisms whereby this process takes place 
are not known, and, in fact, the assump- 
tion that something of the kind takes 
place is really just an explanatory meta- 
phor adopted to get theorists over the 
barricades of some extremely difficult 
questions. What I am saying — though I 
do not intend to argue the point — is that 
in some sense, there is both form and 
meaning, even though separating the two 
is next to impossible if one holds as a 
criterion the complete satisfaction of 
every opinion concerning what is form 
and what is content.^ 



2*Thc Uses of Rhetoric in a Technological 
Age," The Prospect of Rhetoric^ cd. Lloyd F. 
Bitzcr and Edwin Black (Englewood QifFs, 
N.J.: Prendce-HaU, 1971), p. 55. 

3Roland Banhcs goes so far as to say, " . . . 
we can no longer see a text as a binary struc- 
ture of Content and Form, the text is not 
double but multiple, within it there are only 
forms, or more exacdy, the text in its entirety 
IS only a multiplicity of forms without content. 
We can say metaphorically that the literary 
text is a stereography: neither melody, nor 



Central to the composing process is 
what rhetoric traditionally has called 
"invention," the means whereby the 
writer discovers Tubject matter. And the 
concept of "topics" or "commonplaces" 
was the very heart of invention in the 
classical theory of Aristotle. It will be 
recalled that topics are, in effect, prober 
or a series of questions that one might ask 
about a subject in order to discover 
things to say about that subject. They are 
general and apply to all subject matter; 
they are not, as it were, subject-specific. 
So that Aristotle's topics can generate 
arguments for, say, negotiating any 
peace, not just peace in Viet Nam. 

For example, the first of the twenty- 
eight demonstrative topics that Aristotle 
lists is the argument from oppositcs: 

If, now, it is not fair to grow enraged 
when evil doers injure us unwittingly, 
then neither do we owe a grain of thanics 
to him who does us good when forced 
to do it. 

Another of the topics is a fortiori (from 
degrees of more and less): 

If it behooves each citizen among you to 
care for the reputation of your city, it 
behooves you all as a city to care for the 
glory of Greece.'* 

There is no better comment on the 
topics than Kenneth Burke's: "The so- 
called 'commonplaces' or 'topics' in Ari- 
stotle's Art of Rhetoric . . , are a quick 
survey of opinion. • . . Burke goes on 

harmony (or at least not unrelieved harmony), 
it is resolutely contrapuntal, it mixes voices in 
a volume, not in a line, not even a double line." 
"Style and Image," Literary Style: A Sympo- 
sitmi, ed. Seymour Chamian (London and New 
York. Oxford University Press, 1971), p. 6. 

^The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. Lane 
Cooper (New York, Appleton-Ccntury-Qofts, 
196oV The twenty-eight demonstrative topics 
are on pp. 159-72. 

M Rhetoric of Motives, A Grammar of 
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to say that in the topics, Aristotle "cata- 
logues" the available means of persuasion, 
and it will be the kinds of cataloguing 
that interest us first, and then the sorts 
of things that are catalogued. In fact, it 
will become apparent that, classed ac- 
cording to system of cataloguing and 
things catalogued, there are* only four 
possible kinds of topics. 

First, simply but significantly, it is 
apparent that topics can be either finite 
or non-finite lists. 

Perhaps the most common sort of 
topics that one encounters (and in many 
ways the least interesting, though use- 
ful) are what are generally called 
"methods of paragraph development." 
These are so commonly encoutered that 
I will not here go into detail concerning 
them, but typically such a list would 
contain items like the following: data, 
enumeration, analogy, anecdote, cause 
and effect, comparison and contrast, defi- 
nition, description, metaphor, restate- 
ment, and so on.* Now it is perfectly 
obvious that this list could be extended 
almost indefinitely, for it might contain 
all of the sorts of things that can go into 
paragraphs, which ultimately implies 
classification in some way of all the sorts 
of things in the universe. That is, meth- 
ods of paragraph development as topics 
are characteristically non-finite lists. Aris- 
totle's topics are also just as obviously a 
non-finite list. 

But we can conceive of, find in great 
abundance, and invent for ourselves 
topics which constitute finite lists. 
Burke's Pentad is nothing more than a 
finite set of topics, as Burke himself 
avows: 

Motives and A Rhetoric of Motives (New 
York: World Publishing Company, 1962), p. 
580. 

*In fact, this is the list in Structttre, Language, 
and Style, a rhetoric handbook that I wrote 
three or four years ago. 



What is involved, when we say what 
pco{)le are doing and why they are do- 
ing it? An answer to that question is the 
subject of this book. The book is con- 
cerned with the basic forms of thought 
which, in accordance with the nature 
of the world as all men necessarily ex- 
perience it, are exemplified in the at- 
tributing of motives. . . . any complete 
statement about motives will offer same 
kind of answers to these five questions: 
what was done (act), where or when 
it was done (scene), who did it (agent), 
how he did it (agency), and why (pur- 
pose).^ 

(The Pentad is particularly useful, of 
course, in generating subject matter con- 
cerning any piece of discourse, either 
written or spoken, either literary or non- 
literary. But my purpose at the moment 
is not to demonstrate the usefulness— or 
lack thereof — of any set of topics.) 

It follows from the nature of a finite 
list of topics that it must not allow for 
any questions that are not "covered" by 
the items in the set. That is, if one can 
ask questions, within the terms set down 
for the Pentad, which cannot be classed 
under one of the items of the Pentad, 
then the Pentad is faulty as a finite set 
of topics. (I personally do not feel that 
the Pentad is faulty, but that question is 
beside the point of this discussion.) 

A faulty set of topics, used here as an 
example, will clarify the problem that 
we are getting at. 

A five-item set emerged from the Na- 
tional Developmental Project on Rhet- 
oric* In a severely abbreviated (but not, 
I think, unfair) form, this is the set: 

1. The social reality of the present 
moment may be viewed in terms 
of the resources for innovation or 
the defense of tradition. . . . what 



M Grammar of Motives, p. xvii. 
^The Prospect of Rhetoric, pp. 228-36. 
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are the social conditions and re- 
sources available to the inventing 
person? 

2. A second set of questions: What 
are the materials and perspectives 
upon facts out of which invention 
may be fashioned? What tech- 
nologies may be harnessed in mak- 
ing a car, what facts or interpreta- 
tions of facts may be spoken. . . ? 

3. What about the persons who will 
participate in the invention — and 
the drives which make them vital 
or retarding factors in the pro- 
cess. . . ? 

4. What is the deep structure of the 
invention. . . ? 

5. Finally, what presentational form 
is adopted for the thing invented. 
. . ? 

For this provocative and useful set of 
topics, the authors' make the following 
unfortunate claim: "These five aspects 
may be considered as a generative frame, 
an ordering of all the relevant aspects of 
any invented, innovative, or novel crea- 
tion. As such they provide a place of 
places, a frame of frames, an account of 
the origin or creation of all things novel, 
including rhetorical artifacts."'^^ One 
question generated by another set of 
topics that we will be dealing with 
shortly' ' demonstrates the faultiness of 
the above as a finite set. "How is the sub- 
ject under consideration changing?" This 
question does not fit any of the topics in 
the set (and one can find other questions 



^Robert L. Scott, James R. Andrews, Howard 
H. Martin, J. Richard McNally, William F. 
Nelson, Michael M. Osborn, Arthur L. Smith, 
Harold Zyskind. 

^^The Prospect of Rhetoric, pp. 232-33. 
Italics mine. 

"That developed by Young, Becker, and 
Pike. 



that do not fit); therefore, the set is 
faulty. 

If rhetorical theory is to have the in- 
tegrity that only precision and logical 
consistency can bring to it, then non- 
finite sets of topics must not masquerade 
as finite sets. We have here something of 
the dilemma faced by grammarians who 
worked under the assumption that "A 
noun is the name of a person, place or 
thing" or that **A sentence is the expres- 
sion of a complete idea." These defini- 
tions were theoretically destructive and 
had only marginal value — if any — in 
pedagogy, since they precipitated the 
whole logomachy of what a "thing" or 
a "cornplete idea" is. 

Sets of topics can be, then, either finite 
or non-finite lists. They can also be con- 
tent-oriented or form-oriented. 

For one example of a set of form-ori- 
ented topics, I refer to my own "The 
Grammar of Coherence," a set that, 
according to my claim, will generate 
structures at the paragraph level artd be- 
yond. (In brief, my argument is that 
six and only six relationships prevail in 
coherent discourse beyond the sentence, 
or, more precisely, beyond the transfor- 
mational unit. If this is indeed the case, 
as I believe it is, then these relationships 
will serve as topics that will "automati- 
cally" generate paragraphs or, for that 
matter, essays.) 

A further example, in an article that 
has received far too little attention, Alton 
L. Becker^^ developed a schema to ana- 
lyze and describe the structure of para- 
graphs. What has not been generally 
recognized is that this schema can be 
used as a finite set of form-oriented 



^^College English, 31 (May 1970), 828-35. 

*3"A Tagmcmic Approach to Paragraph 
Analysis," The Sentence and the Paragraph 
(Champaign, 111.. National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1966), p. 33. 
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topics. It happens that the schema is brief 
enough to serve as an example in the 
present context. 

Becker claims that empirical investi- 
gation reveals that expository paragraphs 
invariably have the elements 

T opic 
R estriction 
I Uustration 

P roblem 
S olution 

Q uestion 
A nswer 

in various combinations and permuta- 
tions, the details of which I wiU ignore. 
(That is, TRipsQA will describe the form 
of any expository paragraph.) A para- 
graph that Becker analyzes will serve as 
an example of what he is getting at. 

(?) How obsolete is Hcam's judg- 
ment? (Si) (T) On the surface the five 
gentlemen of Japan do not themselves 
seem to be throttled by this rigid society 
of their ancestors. (R) Their world is in 
fact far looser in its demands upon them 
than it once was. (I) Industrialization and 
the influence of the West have progres- 
sively softened the texture of the web. 
Defeat in war badly strained it. A military 
Occupation, committed to producing a 
democratic Japan, pulled and tore at it. 
(S2) (T) But it has not disappeared. (R) 
It is still the invisible adhesive that seals 
that nationhood of the Japanese. (I) 
Shimizu, Sanada, Yamazaki, Kiscl, and 
Hirohito were all bom within its bonds. 
Despite their individual work, surround- 
ings and opinions, they have lived most 
of their lives a3 cogs geared into a group 
society. ..." 

It is easy to see how triqaps — and note 
that I have acronymizcd the system— can 
serve as a set of form oriented topics. 

"From Frank Gibncy, Five Qentlemen of 
Japan, quoted in Becker. 



Write a topic sentence. 
As one ages, one learns that all vices 
are pleasant. 

Restrict it. 
But some vices are unhealthy. 

Illustrate. 
Smoking causes cancer. 
Drinking causes cirrhosis. 
Even the caffeine in coffee has been 
found to increase the process of 
aging. 

Admittedly, depending on one's van- 
tage point, TRIQAPS can be viewed as either 
a form-oriented or a content-oriented 
set of topics. Perhaps the best known 
example of a set of purely form-oriented 
topics is the set that constitutes what 
Francis Christensen called "free modi- 
fiers." Christensen did not view his modi- 
fiers as topics, but, in effect, they are 
precisely that, for they can be used to 
generate sentences. That is, to a sentence 
base, one can add a variety of structures 
(noun clusters, verb clusters, absolutes, 
and so on). In deciding to add a struc- 
ture, one must search for subject matter 
to "fill" that structure. I will illustrate 
the process. 

Write a base. 
The little giri skated. 

Add an absolute. 
Her pigtails flying, the little girl 
skated. 

Add a verb cluster. 
Her pigtails flying, the little girl 
skated, effortlessly gliding down the 
sidewalk. 

Add a relative clause. 
Her pigtails flying, the little girl, 
who every Saturday morning came 
to my house for popcorn, skated, 
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effortlessly gliding down the side- 
walk. 

And so on. Note that the instructions 
specify the addition of structures, not of 
content. Adding a structure must gene- 
rate content for the structure. 

In my opinion, the most interesting 
and productive set of content-oriented 
topics is that developed by Richard E. 
Young, Alton L. Becker, and Kenneth L. 
Pike.*^ To summarize it here would dis- 
tort its complexity, but what Young, 
Becker, and Pike claim is (a) that to 
know anything, wc must know how it 
differs from everything else, how much 
it can change and still be itself, and how 
it fits into hierarchies of larger systems; 
and (b) that we can view anything from 
three perspectives, that of particle, that 
of wave, and that of field. The juxtaposi- 
tion of these two concepts creates a 
nine-item finite set of content-oiiented 
topics that I personally find to be most 
exciting. 

Now then, we can recapitulate and 
systematize. 

Content-oriented non-finite sets of 
topics 

(Aristotle's topics; methods of para- 
graph development, etc.) 

Content-oriented finite sets of topics 
(Young, Becker, and Pike's topics; 
from one point of view, triqaps; 
Burke's Pentad; the parts of the 
classical oration, etc.) 

Form-oriented finite sets of topics 
(from one point of view, triqaps; 
the set outlined in "The Grammar of 
Coherence"; Christensen's free modi- 
fiers, etc.) 



^^Rhetoric: Discovery and Change (New 
York; Harcoun, Brace & World, 1970). 



Regarding the fourth category, form- 
oriented non-finite sets of topics, a theo- 
retical problem of considerable dimen- 
sions arises. It is this; any set of topics 
that is non-finite and form-oriented must 
be faulty (according to the definition of 
"faulty" developed in this essay), for it 
is impossible that formal relationships 
regarding any level of discourse can be 
infinite in number. The same argument 
that demonstrates the finite nature of a 
grammar can be applied to demonstrate 
the finite nature of relationships beyond 
those handled by the grammar of a lan- 
guage. The validity of this argument 
seems self-evident. Therefore, a form- 
oriented set of topics that is non-finite 
must be merely incomplete and hence 
faulty. Nonetheless, there are such lists. 
One example is lists of figures of gram- 
mar — from Peacham to Lanham^^ — for 
lists of figures of grammar are sets of 
topics; another example is methods of 
organization discussed in rhetorics. 

The conceptual framework for theo- 
ries of topics is, then, clearcut, but what 
of topics in pedagogy? 

One way of conceptualizing the pro- 
cess of composition is to assume that it 
involves a three-level hierarchy. 

The first level is that of the proposi- 
tion. Following the model developed by 
Charles Fillmore, I would argue that a 
"core" or **keme!" sentence is made up 
of a modality plus a proposition.'^ The 
modality contains such elements as aux- 
iliary, yes/no question, negation, and so 
on. The proposition is a predicate and a 
variety of "roles" or cases that relate to 



*M Handlist of Rhetorical Terms (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1968). 

""The Case for Case " UniversaJs in Lin- 
guistic Theory, ed. Eminon Bach and Robert 
Harms (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1968), pp. 1-88. 
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it and to one another. Thus, schemati- 
cally: 

M odality froposition 

Present tense Predicate (kiss): Agent 

(George), Patient 

(Mary) 
George kisses Mary. 
Mary is kissed by George. 

The teacher cannot, it seems to me, inter- 
vene at this level. If the student, of what- 
ever age, is incapable of generating these 
core sentences, there is obviously some 
dysfunction that is beyond the reach of 
mere pedagogy. 

The next level is that of inter-propo- 
sitional connections, which might be 
called the level of syntax. 

George, who is a neurotic, chews gum. 
George, a neurotic, chews gum. 
A neurotic, George chews gum. (am- 
biguous?) 

In his work, Francis Christensen demon- 
strates that the teacher can intervene at 
this level in the composing process, in- 
deed with dramatic results. In Trans- 
formational Sentence-Combiningf^* John 
Mellon also demonstrates that the teacher 
can help the student at the level of syn- 
tax. Since one of the great intellectual 
powers that one can attain is the ability 
to combine predications, the work of 
Christensen and Mellon is not to be 
ignored or to be written oS lightly. 

But in this discussion of topics, we are 
most concerned with the third level in 
the composing process, which I shall call 
the level of the transition since it has to 
do with units such as paragraphs and 
essays. It is at this level that the concept 



^^(Chanipaign, 111.: Narional Council of 
Teachers of English, 1969). 



of topics becomes tremendously im- 
portant. 

To refer back to Lamy, who was 
quoted at the beginning of this discus- 
sion: surely he — and virtually everyone 
else who in the last three hundred years 
has written about topics — must have 
missed a significant point concerning the 
theory of topics. The purpose of topics 
is not to supply verbiage in lieu of real 
subject matter, but to generate ideas con- 
cerning the subject. In this sense, topics 
are devices for problem-solving; they 
are heuristics. Young, Becker, and Pike 
explain heuristics and, in the process, 
give an admirable explanation of how 
topics function: 

A heuristic procedure . . . provides a 
series of questions or operations that 
guides inquiry and increases the chances 
of discovering a workable solution. More 
specifically, it serves three functions: 

1) It aids the investigator in retrieving 
relevant information that he has 
stored in his mind. (When we have 
a problem, we generally know more 
that is relevant to it than we think 
we do, but we often have difficulty 
in retrieving the relevant informa- 
tion and bringing it to bear on the 
problem.) 

2) It draws attention to important in- 
formation that the investigator does 
not possess but can acquire by di- 
rect observation, reading, experi- 
mentation, and so on. 

3) It prepares the investigator's mind 
for the intuition of an ordering 
principle or hypothesis.*® 

In this sense, everyone uses "topics" 
more or less systematically all the time; 
most of us unconsciously have developed 
a variety of sets of topics that we apply 
quite automatically in all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. (It occurs to me that I have 



^^Rhetoric: Discovery and Change, p. 120. 
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developed a set of topics for planning 
fishing trip5, and my adherence to the 
procedure that they imply never varies. 
Of course, in the last three years my suc- 
cess at fishing has been minimal! ) 

The concept of topics, then, is not 
trivial, though, to be sure, there are tri- 
vial or faulty sets of topics. But what 
about topics in the classroom as a peda- 
gogical device? 

The future of the profession holds a 
great deal of promise; we are well into 
the era of "technical breakthrough"; we 
are at the point where we have the "soft- 
ware" and the "hardware" to do a much 
more effective job than we have in the 
past. As briefly as possible, I would like 
to explain why it is conceivable that in- 
struction in writing can now be more 
effective than it ever was in the past. 

First — an important point that is con- 
nected with my thesis, but that would 
take us far afield if we pursued it — ^we 
are at the point where we can say, with 
the eloquence and passion of James 
Sledd, "Leave your language lone!" We 
are ready to allow youngsters to function 
in their own dialects, and hence we will 
not wreak the spiritual devastation that 
a "purist" attitude inevitably brings 
about. 

At the level of syntax, we arc begin- 
ning to get theories and materials — such 
as those of Francis Christensen and John 
Mellon — that enable the teacher to be of 
significant help in the student's quest for 
the ability to put idea within idea within 
idea. . . . That is, for the first time, we 
now have the means actually to help stu- 
dents S)'Stematicall) attain S)'ntactic flu- 
ency, and surely that fluency is one of 
the significant intellectual accomplish- 
ments. 

Finally, it is time to revitalize the con- 
cept of topics. The reasons for this are 
clear enough to anyone who has ever 



taught writing at any level. As Charlie 
Brown learned when his teacher said, 
"Write a five-hundred word essay on 
what you did during your summer vaca- 
tion," one of the most intransigent prob- 
lems for inexperienced (and experi- 
enced!) writers is invention, and what I 
am suggesting is that topics as they have 
developed and as they are developing 
provide the best devices of invention. 

This is not to say that students are 
robots, who automatically turn to this 
or that set of topics before they write, 
but that they are alen and aware, and 
that they know what sort of help is avail- 
able to them when they must solve the 
problem implied by the question "What 
can I say about this subject?" I am also 
claiming that some work with sets of 
topics will introduce students to tech- 
niques that they can use to develop their 
own problem-solving devices, their own 
heuristics. 

I must plead guilty to the charge that 
I sound unhumanistic, for I am pro- 
foundly unhumanistic in the normal En- 
glish department sense of that word, but 
I do avow that 1 am not suggesting stu- 
dents should be deprived of their marve- 
lous, chaotic freedom, for I love both 
chaos and freedom. But what I am sug- 
gesting is that there are more efficient 
"programs" for enabling students to gain 
the freedom to express themselves than 
the old by-guess-and-by-golly method 
that is so tremendously humanistic. The 
object is not S)'ntax for its own sake or 
random ideas to fill empty egg crates; 
rather, the quest of the English teacher 
should be for every means whereby the 
student can most efficiently gain the 
liberation that self-expression gives him. 

Now my final comment about the 
theor)' of topics can be made. Composi- 
tion is obviously a total process, a whole 
fabric, that can be "taken apart" only 
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schematically and for theoretical pur- 
poses, so that when I claim there are 
three levels in the process of composi- 
tion, I do not mean to imply that in prac- 
tice the writer works first on one level 
and then on the other. (In fact, I know 
just as little about the act of composition 
as anyone else.) And viewing the compo- 
sitional process from the standpoint of 
topics allows us to conceptualize it in a 
more unified way than the points cPappui 
taken by most theories. What I mean is 
this: if one views theories of form and 
theories of style merely as sets of topics 
— ^which in most instances they arc — 
then the whole process of composition is 



unified under the auspices of invention, 
generally conceived to be the least me- 
chanical and most "creative'' of the 
departments of rhetoric. 

And this viewpoint is a healthy cor- 
rective to the tendency that creeps into 
textbooks and classrooms: namely, to 
"do*' a "unit" on the sentence and then 
a unit on the paragraph, and so on. Thus, 
the theory developed in this discussion 
could, ultimately, lead to a change in 
classroom practice, and it seems to me 
that change is badly needed. 

Topics should not shackle the mind. 
They should liberate. 




Michael Paull 
Jack Kligerman 



Invention, Cotn position, and the 
Urban College 



We had what could be called the 
typical training, for teaching freshman 
composition: none. Otherwise, our un- 
dergraduate and graduate careers in En- 
glish have been exemplary. The design of 
modern departments of English, however 
—one should say the modern university- 
is such that we, and thousands like us, be- 
come teachers of a skill that we know 
little about. We learn to teach composi- 
tion by experience, it is true, but it is 
unpredictable and to a large extent acci- 
dental if we ever become proficient in 
our trade. Perhaps such a situation was 
acceptable before World War II, before 
the colleges expanded and their popula- 
tions changed from a relatively small 
number of "college preparatory" stu- 
dents to an ever-increasing number of 
most high school graduates. Such, cer- 
tainly, is the case in the City University 
of New York, which began implementing 
"open enrollment" in the 1970 academic 
year. And such, probably, is the case in 
the many state and community college 
systems throughout the country. As the 
number and kind of students have 
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changed, so have the problems of fresh- 
man composition. 

Let it be clear that we do not wish to 
spread blame. We wish> on the contrary, 
to offer here a record of how we tried to 
face uur own inadequacies as teachers of 
composition in one of the most difficult 
of situations— an urban commuter col- 
lege-and how we tried to turn the course 
that too often is the lackey of the general 
college community into a vital presence 
in the intellectual lives of our students. 
We first had to isolate our problems. 

In the past, freshman composition 
courses, we felt, had been committed 
solely to the service of a discursive prose. 
This prose was packaged in the form of 
logically structured essays, with innumer- 
able handbooks telling us how to find 
their beginning, middle, and end. The 
essay was to transmit information as 
economically as possible. That informa- 
tion was taken for granted, as was our 
students' abilit)' to find it. We paid little 
attention, however, and nothing in our 
academic experience, either in classrooms 
or in textbooks, had pointed the way 
to developing in our students an aware- 
ness of cognition, of the ways in which 
sensation, perception, and concept for- 
mation operate before one even begins to 
write. We came to believe that the stress 
on technical proficiency and rhetorical 
skill— and the grading of compositions- 
has been misdirected, and that much 
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cncrgv has ^ccn dissipated in attempts to 
achieve minimal levels of competenc)' 
according to socially acceptable stan- 
dards of usage. Alter much experimenta- 
tion, we found ourselves returning to the 
classical insistence on teaching invention 
as the prerequisite to composition. Thus 
the classroom, instead of being a place 
where we came together to analyze the 
writings of others, now became a place 
where the whole range of mental proces- 
ses we call cognition could be directly 
experienced. 

In stressing the importance of inven- 
tion, we were attempting to re-educate 
our students, to make them, in a sense, 
learn language all over again, but this 
time with an awareness of what they 
were doing. We recognized that language 
and, indeed, all of cognition, exist on 
various levels of abstraction and concre- 
tion, and that the real task of the teacher 
is to make it possible for the student to 
differentiate between those levels and to 
move easily among them. Seemingly, 
however, our students had lost their 
"ability to look at the world directly,*'* 
they did not see that language, especially 
in this age of mass media, often forced 
them to look at the world through the 
veil of overly generalized concepts. In 
many imperceptible ways, they were 
allowing interpretations of experience 
embodied in the language of others to 
order rheir own experience. Thus, we 
decided that the place to begin this task 
of re-education is with a concentration 
on the problem of "concreteness." To 
accomplish this end, we tried to present 
classroom exercises through which the 
students could discover cognitive struc- 
tures that jibed with their own experience 
of the world, through which the complex 

^Aldous Huxley, The Doors of Perception 
and Heaven and' Hell (Sew York. Harper & 
Row, 1963). p. 74. 



process of Invention, through perception 
and concept formation, could be held up 
for inspection and, ultimately, recog- 
nized as the essential beginning to the 
writing of effective compositions. 

What follows will be a description of 
some of the specific exercises we used to 
implement a course teaching the funda- 
mentals of invention. teachers, we 
confined ourselves to presenting these 
exercises and to supporting the students 
in their attempts to complete them suc- 
cessfully. In other words, after we had 
stated an assignment, we left it up to the 
students to determine its direction and 
its conclusion. We did enter the discus- 
sion, however, when it was obvious that 
a student was using unrecognized cliches 
to structure hi- perceptions. Otherwise, 
we attempted to encourage the student 
in discovering how he himself actually 
perceived things. This was the extent to 
which we actively participated in the 
classroom. We were afraid that any more 
involvement would shape the students' 
perceptions more than they were already 
being shaped by the nature of the specific 
exercise. We will now list the exercises 
as they occurred, and give a brief expla- 
nation of what they entailed and what 
resultb they produced. 

Happ€7ung:'^ This exercise began with 
our giving each student a separate written 
instruction, which, at a given time, he 
was told first to read and then to follow 
until we signalled a stop to the action. 
Some of the directions read: (1) Go to 
the blackboard and place your palm on 
it. Move all around the board pushing on 
it as if you expect one panel to open; (2) 



2 The Happening exercise was suggested by 
Wallace Kaufman, whose ideas on creativity in 
composition courses can be found in the' re- 
centiv published The Writer's Mind (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1970). 
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Go up to the front of the room and face 
the class. Count to yourself, and each 
time you reach five say, **If I had the 
wings of an angel"; (3) Sit in your scat 
and watch the person facing you from 
the front of the room. Each time he says 
"angel" you clap. Don't look anywhere 
else; (4) On a piece of paper keep writ- 
ing, "I am, I am, I am. . ."; (5) Sit at your 
desk and pretend you are counting 
money in two-dollar bills. Each time that 
you have a stack worth $30, gather it up 
and throw it in the air and say, "Thirty 
dollars!" (6) Walk Ground to everyone 
in the room, pat him on the back lightly, 
and say, "It's all right." 

After the Happening, the students sat 
down and began to discuss v-hat had just 
occurred. At first they described it in 
ways that would allow them to unify all 
of the separate events under one fairly 
general label, e.g., "It was a madhouse." 
Gradually they began to see the Ti^ipoen- 
ing as a series of random and u»irelated 
events. They saw that, as such, it was 
only an exaggeration of the randomness 
of normal daily experience^ e.g., riding a 
subway, sitting in class, etc. Many of the 
students came to realize that each and 
every experience is full of many details, 
many unrelated parts that the peiceiver 
selects from and attempts to relate, to 
place in a structure. Such perception c^n 
be highly creative and self-fulfiiiing, 
especially when the perceiver under- 
stands the organizing principle which has 
shaped the selectivity of parts and the 
consequent structure. A side result of 
this exercise was that the students became 
very conscious of themselves functioning 
in a classroom. They began to sec the 
flexibility as well as the rigidity that is 
built into ever)' classroom. Suddenly, 
"classroom" became an open and dis- 
cussable concept, one that the students 
could help formulate. 



Meditation I: Initially we wanted the 
students to consider how they would 
define a meditation. To help them in this 
we had them read and discuss John 
Donne's meditation on the church bells 
from DevotioTis Upon Emergent Occa- 
sions, The class reached the conclusion 
that a meditation could bcjjin with a 
person's selecting some object in his 
immediate environment and then focusing 
his attention upon it. At first this person, 
the perceiver, describes in some detail the 
physical appearance of the object, select- 
ing those features of it which strike him 
as important. He then begins to formulate 
questions about these features, attempting 
to understand his reasons for selecting 
them and rejecting others. Stating this 
another way, the perceiver notices a 
physical object for the first time, and by 
concentrating on that object comes to 
understand what about it is important to 
him and why. In the process, the percep- 
tions move organically from the concrete 
to the more abstract. For example, t)onne 
hears a church bell, he recognizes it as a 
funeral bell, he thinks about death; he 
thinks about his own death; he thinks 
about the nature of death. In a sense, thi.s 
exercise Is a repetition of the first exercise 
(actually all of the exercises are variations 
of one basic theme). The meditation 
asked the student to look at an object, 
notice its parts, select certain of these, 
and then place them in a structure. After 
the discussion oC Donne, we asked the 
students to follow the form of a medita- 
tion when writing their journal entries. 
(We will discuss the verv important part 
that journals played in this course later 
on.) 

Meditation II: Here the principles of the 
previous exercise were repeated, but now 
instead of discussing someone else's med- 
it?.tion the class meditated on one object, 
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an interestingly shaped, painted gourd 
that we had brought into class. To initi- 
ate the meditation we had the class sit on 
the floor in a circle; we placed the gourd 
in the center and then told them to con- 
centrate all their attention on it. They 
could familiarize themselves with it in 
any way they wanted, by handling it, 
rubbing ir against themselves, and so on. 
After a period of time we removed the 
gourd and asked them to describe it. We 
found that many of them had not noticed 
the colors or the shape or the feel of the 
object, despite the fact that they had 
been engaged with it for almost an hour. 
Undersrandably, they were relying in- 
stead on the preconceived structuring 
word "gourd" to satisfy their understand- 
ing of it. As with the Happening, we 
spent the remainder of the class period 
trying to recall the parts, to remember 
exactly what the gourd looked like. Fi- 
nally, we asked the students to use this 
exercise as the basis for a journal entry. 

Meditation III: We again meditated on a 
single object, a pumpkin squash, but this 
time the exercise took place outside the 
classroom on the lawn of the college. We 
were now meditating, or attempting to 
do so, in a much more distracting en- 
vironment; moreover, we were using as 
the object for the meditation a far more 
sensual object than the gourd. The results 
were almost predictable. At first the class 
seemed very committed to the exercise. 
They concentrated on the squash, fon- 
dled it, and soon one of the students 
broke it open and tasted it. Others in the 
class felt its insidcs, allowing themselves 
to experience it as fully as possible. After 
a while they became aware of many of 
the things around them, the leaves had 
just begun to fall, people were playing 
soccer, the field was overrun with squir- 
rels. They began to talk about these 



things in relation to the squash, e.g., see- 
ing the golden color of the squash as 
identical to that of the leaves on the 
ground. Like the jar in Wallace Stevens' 
"Anecdote of a Jar," the squash provided 
a structure and an order for the surround- 
ing environment, while, at the same t ne, 
the surrounding environment gave the 
squash a pre-eminence that it would lack 
in the classroom. As with the other 
exercises, we asked the students to enter 
their perception of this experience in 
their journals. 

Meditation IV: We brought to class 
about thirty different objects, such as 
pieces of driftwood, sea shells, old but- 
tons. We asked each student to select any 
one that he particularly liked, then to go 
out of the classroom a.id meditate on it 
for one hour. This part of the exercise 
was held out of class because we felt that 
the student should have some choice as to 
where he wanted to meditate. We also 
wanted to give the students a chance to 
bring together the important aspects of 
the first three meditation exercises, 
namely, to concentrate on a single object 
in a loosely structured environment. We 
stressed that each student should spend 
the entire hour discovering as much about 
the object as possible, specifically what 
features of it were most apparent and 
why. Finally, we asked the class to record 
the results of their meditation. What fol- 
lows is an example of the kind of result 
we received: 

I sat beside a bush and watched the people 
go by me in spurts of two or three. I 
savy people scattering in all directions and 
then shortly after, there was quiet. All 
the little groups had broken up and each 
person had gone his own way and so I 
was left alone and with nothing. But in 
the p'-'im of my hand I held the remnant 
of a dried sponge. It was white in color, 
rough in texture, and crumbly to the 
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touch. Actually the sponge was a highly 
complex network of branches. The slight- 
est movement would cause tiny pieces to 
split off and hence the sponge had greatly 
diminished in size even as I held it in 
my hand. I examined this sponge and I 
thought of mankind, each of us a minute 
piece of a branch. I thought of how sur- 
rounded by people I had been a few 
minutes ago and then how quickly they 
had all disappeared. I wondered about 
dying and why man is forced to leave 
this earth so soon after he is placed upon 
it. Just as the people had wandered away 
from the campus and the branches had 
fallen from the sponge, so too must every 
man leave this liie and be separated from 
mankind. . . . 

It actually did not matter, as far as learn- 
ing w as concerned, that the student had 
imitated the structure of Donne's medi- 
tation. In fact, the way her own percep- 
tion of the object was struggling with 
Donne's perception of his was beneficial. 
It presented the student and the class 
with an illustration of what one is up 
against w hen trying to structure a unique 
experience. Further, it demonstrated that 
cognition is a ver) complicated process, 
often achieved through the integration of 
one's own personal perceptions and struc* 
tures with those of others. The cognitive 
process thus becomes one of continuum 
and nuance. 

K on-representational Drawings: We gave 
each student a large piece of brown wrap* 
ping paper and an assortment of crayons 
and colored pencils. The only instruction 
in this exercise was to draw some object 
in an abstract, non-representational way. 
This exercise was designed to show an- 
other way of representing the complexity 
of one's perception of a given object. It 
also was meant to illustrate that one can 
structure his experience in many ways, 
some of which are non-convendonal, 
without sacrificing what appear to be the 



importa.^t or essential features of the 
experience or object. After the students 
had finished their drawings they placed 
them on the floor and discussed them. At 
first, the students were encouraged to 
deal with the drawings* surface qualities, 
the use of space and color, and to avoid 
guessing at its "symbolic import." Once 
this was done, the students began to 
structure the concrete details by giving 
the individual drawing a label, an abstract 
symbol. With this exercise, we were 
again attempting to stress the relation- 
ship between abstraction and concretion. 

Photographs: While the above discussion 
was going on, photographs were being 
taken of each student" in the class. The 
students were urged not to pose, but to 
involve themselves as they normally 
would in the discussion. Predictably 
enough, some were unable to forget the 
photographer/subject structure and actu- 
ally did pose. After the photographs were 
printed, each student was given one of 
another student and told to write about 
it, employing the methods of description 
that he had learned in the previous exer- 
cises. At a later date, these descriptions 
were read to the class while, at the same 
time, the picture of the person being 
described was held up to view. After 
each reading the class reacted to both the 
picture and the description. The result 
of this exercise was that the students came 
to understand point of view in a very 
dramatic way. In their descriptions, the 
students had to contend with several 
points of view. On the one hand, they 
knew the subject of the photograph and, 
supposedly, had preconceived notions 
about him. On the other hand, the photo- 
graph, compositionally, structured the 
subject according to the photographer's 
way of seeing him, stressing certain 
features and ignoring others. In many of 
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the descriptions the students commented 
on how the <^:lcctional features of the 
photograph had either altered or coin- 
cided with their own conception of the 
subject. Consequently, their descriptions 
represented a combination of the various 
points of view into a new structure. 

Ki?igsbridge Road: In this exercist we 
told the students to walk several blocks 
down a busy commercial street, and in 
the process to write down twenty-five 
observations which they thought charac- 
terized the street. The form of each 
written observation was to be short, pref- 
erably a single phrase per observation* 
When the students returned from this 
walk, we asked them to order their ob- 
servations in any way they saw fit, to 
place them in existential sentences (an 
abstraction is linked by the "to be" verb 
to a concrete observation, e. g., happiness 
is a warm puppy). The observations 
themselves were extremely varied. Some 
tended to be very general, others very 
specific and detailed, but all proved 
interesting in the way in which they re- 
vealed the selection and structuring of 
perception. Almost all of the observa- 
tions had some organizing principle, 
whether grammatical, such as making all 
of the verbs into participles, or thematic, 
such as selecting those details which illus- 
trated the filth of a New York City street. 
In the classroom, we discussed the obser- 
vations, paying particular attention to the 
selectivity of details and attempting to 
discover what governed that selectivity. 
The following are two of the observa- 
tions that were discussed; (1) "couple 
walking hand in hand/ family shopping 
/ smiling faces / brand new sports car / 
children playing / window washer / pa- 
trol car cruising / rattling subway / Con- 
Ed digging streets / people rushing / 
barking dog / broken window / Calif. 



license plate / plane overhead / horns 
blowing / cars with speakers / speeding 
ambulance / lost child crying / Chnstmas 
decorations / bum begging / near col- 
lision / woman screaming at children / 
woman dropping her groceries / child 
telling his mother to shut up / man on 
crutches"; (2) "a soundless music shop 
/ holding hands / bubble gum machine 
/ a little girl with a balloon / jelly ap- 
ples / Xmas lights / guy looking at hunt- 
ing rifles / yellow mustang / a runned- 
over paper bag / autumn leaves mixed 
with some garbage / old pair of combat 
boots abandoned in the middle of the 
street / a smelly cuchifritas shop / stink- 
ing botanica / a pair of pantihosc pinned 
sloppily on the wall / scanky flick / a 
painted up prostitute on Simpson Street/ 
a girl yelling *Marie' / two drunks in 
front of a library / pile of garbage near 
mailbox / the color purple on a window 
display / a pizza man slicing a pic / a 
gray-haired man closing shop / jewelry 
store." With the final part of the exercise, 
the students were learning at first hand 
the mechanism of analogy, specifically 
how it operates to concretize abstractions 
and to give them personal definitions. 

The Structuring of Experience by the 
Artist: The final three exercises dealt with 
seeing an experience that had already 
been structured by an artist. The prob- 
lem became, how does one perceive these 
structures? We began with a photograph 
of a subway station that had been taken 
on Kingsbridge Road, a shopping center 
in the Bronx. The students would thus be 
able to recognize the subject, and would 
thereby have some insight into the pro- 
cess of selection and ordering that the 
artist went through. The class discussion 
centered around what the artist was see- 
ing and how he was bringing it to our 
attention. At this point in the semester. 
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cne students were very sensitive to the 
way that the artist structured his per- 
ceptions. They quickly picked up on the 
photographer's use of light and shade 
and on the perspective that he chose to 
present the shapes of the subject. Based 
on these observations, the students be- 
came increasingly aware of how and 
possibly wh) the photographer had given 
a certain order to a selected group of vi- 
sual objects as well as of the thematic im- 
plications of that order. We then moved 
rrom the photograph to a poem in order 
to understand how language can be used 
in much the same way as a camera to 
order experience creatively. We used 
Galway Kinnelfs poem "The Avenue 
Bearing the Initial of Christ into the New 
World," because it was a city experience 
poem, one that was constructed from 
many of the same kinds of perceptions 
that were evident in the Kingsbridge 
Road exercise. We concentrated on the 
first three sections of the poem where 
Kinncll strings together a series of obser- 
vations regarding New York*s Lower East 
Side. The students analyzed the poem in 
much the same way as they did the photo- 
graph, onl) now investigating how words 
w hich function as metaphors, similes, etc., 
represent reality through language and 
transform it into an imaginative entity. 
They were for the most part able to use 
their understanding of how they see and 
structure experience to appreciate the 
poet*s handling of his subject. For the 
most part, the exercise worked. For exam- 
ple, by concentrating on the selection and 
order of particular details in the first 
section of the poem— the movement from 
birds to the sea to a broom to a pushcart 
to a horse-drawn wagon to a "propane- 
gassed bus"— the students understood that 
section's thematic concept, namely, the 
evolutionary process of a day beginning 
on Avenue C By the end of the exercise. 



the students seemed to have gained an in- 
sight into the part that selectivity and 
structuring play in the relation between 
concrete images and abstract ideas. 

Journal: At the beginning of the semes- 
ter we told every student to buy a note- 
book to be used as his personal journal for 
the entire semester. The students were to 
begin making daily entries according to 
the instructions on journal keeping, which 
read as follows; "You keep a journal in 
order to investigate and to remember. 
Generally you begin an entry with some 
particular observation that is important 
or seems to suggest something important. 
You look at the observation and its sig- 
nificance. You especially try to under- 
stand why you chose this particular 
subject. What does it mean 'i terms of 
your life and interests? Your materials 
will come from classes, home life, vaca- 
tions, memories, etc. But st2.rt with some- 
thing specific! Keep your journal relevant 
to life. Anyone can throw words around 
for several pages every day. In your 
journal you will be practicing freely the 
habits of mind that are necessary to a 
w riter. You will be storing up material to 
write about. You are under no restraints 
grammatically or in terms of form. Your 
goals are to be honest with yourself and 
to expand your consciousness of both the 
inner and the outer words. While the 
journal will be inspected, all entries are 
strictly confidential. You are under no 
obligation to record anything you wish 
to keep wholly secret. The teacher will 
make no comment on the appropriateness, 
morality, or sanit)^ of content— nor on the 
stupidity, brightness, or brilliance. He 
might, suggest paths of deeper explora- 
tion."3 

^akcn from an experimental course in fresh- 
man composition, first offered at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 1966. 
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This part of the course was as impor- 
tant as the classroom exercises. For, with 
the journal, we could tell whether the 
student was achieving the goals of the 
course, whether he was learning from the 
specific exercises and then transferring 
this learning to his writing. We felt that 
the format of the journal would allow the 
student the freedom to develop his imag- 
ination and his creativity at his own rate. 
When the students first started their 
journals we insisted that they make one 
entry per day, that it be about one page 
long and begin with a specific observa- 
tion. The last insistence was made in an 
attempt to keep the journals from becom- 
ing diaries. About every three weeks we 
collected the journals and held individual 
conferences with th( students, comment- 
ing on the nature of the observations and 
discussing alternative ways of presenting 
them. As the semester progressed, we told 
the students to cut down the number of 
entries to three per week. We did this 
because we felt that most of the students 
were becoming quite good at journal 
keeping, and that to write a daily entry 
was just too much work. As it turned 
out, most of the journals averaged about 
forty double-spaced typewritten pages in 
length. At the beginning of the course, 
their entries consisted of fights with boy- 
friends, condemnations of the American 
system of education, and disavowals of 
their parents, all presented in cliches and 
general terms. They were not seeing the 
specific parts of their experience which 
they either objected to or liked. As the 
semester progressed, the students came to 
understand more about their own abili- 
ties of perception and about how abstrac- 
tions can be defined in terms of their 
own experiences. Perhaps the only way 
to demonstrate what we mean is to pre- 
sent selections from some of the students' 
journals. Because of the limitations of 
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► space, we have selected only three of the 
I entries. The\ are by no means the best 
J nor the worst. They come from that por- 
tion of the journals written about the 
middle of the semester, and they give 
some idea of the progress we were trying 
to achieve in the course. 

(1) After looking at and touching an 
enipt}' brown twelve-ounce beer bottle 
covered only on one side with dried 
«ur, jagged ocean barnacles (the type 
one vt^ould find on a beach boulder very 
close to the surf), I asked myself not 
what was its significance to me, but 
rather what did it mean to me, if any- 
thing, with respect to my life, and more 
specifically, my everyday situation. I 
drink beer directly from its bottled con- 
tainer from time to time, and when I 
have taken the last sip from the bottle, 
I always notice a little stream of beer 
foam on the inside of the bottle. When 
this stream dries, the residue of the 
white foam reminds me of the white 
barnacles on the bottle that I was 
meditating on. I have seen and smelled 
and touched several empty beer bottles 
that have dried out and they arc, I be- 
lieve, very ugly and disgusting; they 
smell terrible and they feel cither sticky 
or slimy. Now, for quite jl sharp con- 
trast, I picture in my mind a television 
commercial starring a sensuous woman 
and a chilled, unopened bottle of beer. 
As the music plays, during this com- 
mercial, this woman dances about, 
caresses and kisses this bottle of beer. 
Now, isn't it odd how this bottle of 
beer is, at one instant, a very beautiful 
thing worthy of lots of attention, and 
as this stage passes, an ugly repulsive 
thing. I think about what is going to 
happen to the bottle of beer i,. the 
commercial, and then conclude that the 
same thing will happen to the beautiful 
woman. Even if she does not become 
slimy and sticky, she will become ugly 
and old, just like the bottle. If this is 
true for the bottle of beer and for the 
beautiful woman, is it then true for 
every real thing? Can anything remain 
beautiful and attractive? I don't think 
so. 

1 O I 
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(2) Again I can't think of anything to 
write. Just today I was uptight. No 
reason just on edge, jittery. All that 
would calm me was a hot bath. So hot 
that you can see the steam rising and 
the mirror gets foggy and the walls 
become beaded with moisture. You 
just lay there and almost fall asleep. 
First of all it takes about three minutes 
to get in and then the water is so hot 
your mind becomes clouded. It's almost 
like enduring a fainting spell, it's like 
causing yourself to pass out. Everything 
goes from your mmd, it becomes en- 
tirely blank. You don't even have to 
fill your mind with trivia, so you won't 
have to think of your problems or be 
bothered by anything important. Even- 
tually you even seem to lose control of 
your arms and legs. It's like being 
conscious but asleep. You have all the 
relaxation, restfulncss and yet in some 
way you are aware of where you are 
and what you are doing. It's like dream- 
ing you're taking a bath. 

(3) I love snow— clean, white, powdery 
soft snow. Footprints left in untrod 
upon pastures. Icicles dangling from 
branches. Flakes clinging to my eye- 
lashes—getting caught on the tip of my 
tongue. But after the snowfall comes 
the mess. The black slush and unkempt 
piles against the cars. The puddles up to 
your knees and the ice on the streets. 
For some reason as I go sliding my way 
down the avenue I get hysterical gig- 
gling. This isn't too bright because it 
only makes for looser footing. I have 
this clear image of my body lying on 
the sidewalk on the ice— my feet in a 
drift. Even worse are the puddles. I 
wore my pants over my boots and swam 
across the street. Dripping from the 
knees down I shivered as I laughed. 
A wet and soggy mess-I giggled on. 
What else could I do— cry— scream- 
get annoyed? A car went speeding past 
me and water trickled down my legs. 
The wind made walking impossible. I 
must have been some sight— my feet 



grasping at the ground for dear life- 
taking Itsy-bitsy size steps— my whole 
body pushing downward to maintain 
my upward position. 

This course was not always a comfort- 
able one for the students or for us. Be- 
cause we tried to stay out of the class 
discussions as much as possible, there were 
often long silences while the students 
waited for us to direct them, to tell them 
what to do or to tell them if they were 
doing the right thing. We did not re- 
spond to these silences; we felt that, for 
the course to work, the students had to 
be responsible for understanding and 
coping with such situations. They seemed 
to do both admirably, learning that much 
can be gained from silence and that it 
does not necessarily indicate a void or a 
vacuum. They saw that silence is filled 
by many gestures which are often more 
revealing than words. The class was 
initially disturbed that we would not tell 
them the purpose of a particular exercise. 
They often walked away at the end of 
the period muttering "What have we 
done this hour?" To compound the prob- 
lem, we also refused to say whether 
their responses in class were right or 
wrong. They continually pleaded with 
us to tell them if they had given the right 
answer. Slowly they began to understand 
that we were not looking for answers as 
they understood them. With the exercises 
and the journals, we attempted to pre- 
sent situations in which the students could 
discover the way in which they perceived 
and structiured their own experiences. If 
such a discovery were made, they would 
realize that they were the best judges of 
whether their answers were correct or 
not. 
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It is no nfws to anyone teaching college English today that students fitting be- 
fore us make up a non-literary generation where words and books intrude upon 
rather than mold a way of life extravagant in its neglect of the written form. To 
the youngster plugged in to his transistor radio, transfixed before the technicolor 
ghosts of the tv screen, bombarded by magazine pictures of wild and erotic action 
—in all but a very transitory sense, for him the word is buried in a landslide of 
visual and aural excitement. Of course, as instructors of English and composition, 
it is our charge to resuscitate the powers and glories of the written word, to 
bring the student in some way to see along with Emerson that words are a mode 
of divine energy and that words are actions and actions a kind of words. Some 
(but not many) instructors have attempted to explore the possibilities of written 
language by means of those very media that do hold the student's attention, tele- 
vision, movies, and multimedia presentations arc no classroom strangers. However, 
these attempts are not always integrated into the composition program in a 
meaningful way, serving more as motivational devices to keep students awake 
than anything else. 

I should like in this essay to suggest to those who would grant non-written 
media a place of significance in the writing program some student media compo- 
sitions as preparatory exercises for theme assignments. I do not mean watching 
network television in class, listening to professional records and tape recordings, 
or looking at commercially prepared slides or movies in the classroom. I do not 
mean allowing the dazzle of the media to replace the tedious, discouraging pro- 
cess of learning to write. I do mean, on the other hand, permitting the student to 
compose in a non-written medium as a prelude to a written exei J:e. 

By non-written media I include fon is of compositions such as the collage, the 
photo essay made from newspaper and magazine presentations or from the stu- 
dent's own still or slide photography, the cassette tape recording, and the student- 
made slide and tape multimedia presentation. » Work in film or video tape, because 
of their costliness, I exclude although student interest in these forms is high. 

Having experimented as a frightened amateur with all of these in my open 
admissions composition classes, and having demonstrated the approach this essay 
introduces to eager but terrified colleagues on many campuses, I know the 
anxieties instructors may face when they move into media presentations. Fortu- 

Haryey S. lVie7ier, author of Creating Compositions t McGravi-Hill, 1913 )y is Director of Co?th 
position at LaGuardia Conwumity College, City University of Neii) York, 

> Faculty at LaGuardia Conimunit\ Coiicgc arc fortunate to ha\e, under the terms of a 
grant from the N'ational Endowment for the Hunianities, supplies of Instaniatic and Polaroid 
cameras, film, and projectors which students and teachers ma> borrow for their own projects. 

>Tinted from College English, Vol. 35, No. 5, February 1974. 
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nately, students share little of our own sense of insufficiency and will survive with 
a smile and a helping hand our difficulties with the Machine Age. And surely 
outweighing on a grand scale whatever problems we anticipate are numerous 
advantages to the young writer's growth and development. In the first place we 
can involve the student in an unthreatening medium which gives him the chance 
to express his thinking without fear of penalty. It is true that instructors of art 
or film classes have critical standards as firm as those we have for written compo- 
sition; but as English instructors looking upon a student's collage or photo essay, 
\yhich of us will say, "This is right" or "This is wrong"? Our responses are essen- 
tially emotional, although we would surely correct .1 dangling modifier or a mis- 
spelled word (as would every one of the student's previous English teachers) 
there is not much in a visual presentation that we would know how to grade or 
correct. Committed so to words, w e are much less rigid in our responses to non- 
verbal impressions offered by students. This absence of standards of right and 
wrong is a tremendous advantage especially for the man or woman with skills 
problems because it helps reduce self-consciousness and allows the growth of an 
element of creative expression that is often lost in the student's panic for correct- 
ness. There is an advantage too in that student and teacher, because of their 
mutual inexperience, can develop together both a critical awareness about the 
creative process in another medium and what James P. Cooney, Jr., calls the 
"enthusiasm which grows from virginal confrontation with unanticipated art."^ 
Furthermore, students can demonstrate in a non-written form a conceptual un- 
derstanding of the terms of an assignment, one that a w ritten activity frequently 
denies at the outset to the poor writer. (For those who need such proof, media 
composing is a remarkable indication riiat manv who read and write poofly can 
often demonstrate creditable, fertile minds.) There are also some similarities— in 
conception, theme, style, form, organization, sequence, and logic— between the 
non-written and the written composition. These similarities should not be exag- 
gerated, yet, ver) often students may come to terms nicely with problems in 
media compositions, and these solutions can make the written work easier to 
bring to life. Finall) , to one committed philos(jphicall) to the value of personal 
experience as the core of effective composition, a media production is very 
valuable. Surely one key goal for the voung writer is to translate sensory experi- 
ence into verbal expression. I have alrcadv shown how it is possible to convince 
even the poorest student to have confidence in his own tactile mipressions.^ If 
sense experience is the seed from which meaningful written language may eventu- 
ally grow, every student has within himself that seed, with his eyes, his ears, his 
nose, his hands, he makes endless contact with the world of the senses. But when 
written words disappoint or even frighten the student fur one reason or another, 
we can provide an intermediate means for him to convc) his sensorv responses. 
The non-written, often non-verbal, comptisition can allow the student to grapple 

2 "On the Dangers of Prc-Plotting in Hnglish;' Colki^c CmnposntQii and toimntmicattoju 24 
(May, 1973), 207. 

^HarvcN S Wiener, "The Single Narranxc Paragraph and College Rcnicdianon," Lolkgc 
Englhh (March, 1972), 663-664. 
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with creative instincts in n visual and/or auditor) medium even before writing 
begins. 

I should like to explain in detail n freshman English activit)^ with imagery, 
one that requires first a student-made composition in a simple visual medium, and 
then a written composition for the same assignment. I shall illustrate both phases 
of this exercise with student samples. Then I shall suggest how the non-written 
composition may precede — not supplant— some traditional assignments offered 
in college writing programs. Towards this last goal I shall use some of the im- 
promptu suggestions that grew out of various seminars and workshops I have 
conducted. 

To allow an appreciation of the nature of imager) to students uninvolved w ith 
words it is important to realize that a standard definition like Laurence Perrine's 
("Imager)' may be defined as the represcntatiiin through language of sense experi- 
ence"^), no matter how simple, is realh not effective unless language includes 
visual and other non-w ritten forms. For man) students imagery is not conveyed 
exclusively through the language of words. I hoped to use the student's ready 
response to and facilit) w ith non-verbal imager) to allow him to see the depth, 
beauty, and value of the verbal image. I also hoped to allow the student to 
evaluate the verbal image and to create it from his own range of experience, a 
poetic task indeed. 

Starting backwards with a verbal activity, I introduced Whitman's poem 
"There Was A Child Went Forth," adapting an assignment developed w ith Don 
Alarion Wolfc.^ After an oral reading, the class concentrated upon the psycho- 
logical implications of the poem. Did students agree that w hat a person "Looked 
upon, that object he became . . . for many years or stretching cycles of years"? 
Do experiences define the man or woman? What kinds of experiences define the 
child in Whitman's poem? How has Whitman conveyed those experiences to the 
reader? Through lines like "The early lilacs became part of this child,/And grass 
and white and red morning-glories and w hite and red clover, and the song of 
the phoebe bird . . and "The mother with mild words, clean her cap and gown, 
a wholesome odor falling off her person and clothes as she walks by" students 
may acquire a basic, albeit passive, understanding of th^ pictorial nature of lan- 
guage as it is realized in the sensor) image. The colors, the specific naming of 
flower and bird, the lines about the mother — these allow the poet to translate his 
own experience into identifiable entities to which readers can then respond. 
Beyond this students pushed further in their consideration of Whitman's stress 
upon environment as the essential designer of man's personalit). What kind of 
child do you see based upon the poet's portrait? Suppose it were a youngster 
today in Harlem or on Manhattan's Fifth Avenue in the Seventies that Whitman 
wanted to describe. What images would he need then? Professor Wolfe says, 
"Like Whitman, each of us calls up sights and sounds and moments of taste and 
touch that answer the question 'What Am L-'" (p. 421). Suppose it were yon 



^An Introduction to Poetry (New York, 1969), p. 54. 

*For a brief discussion of the assignment without its \isual component, sec Don M. Wolfe, 
Creative Ways to Teach English (New York, 1966), pp. 421-422. 
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answering the question "What Am I?" by means of imagery. What kinds of 
images would you use? 

That last query set the frame for two compositions, both to answer the in- 
triguing question "What Am I?" In the first, a collage (we defined the word and 
I showed samples), students presented to the class through tactile images what 
they saw as basic features of their own personalities. There are some samples on 
this and the following page. 

Presented anonymouslv, the collages provided the basis for active discussion. 
What kind of personality reveals itself through the visual representation? What 
traits did the creator ox the collage wish to present about himself? What image 
best illustrates some trait you recognize? Of course, students enjoyed (as we all 
do) this amateur psychology. "This person leads a very active life. Look at all 
the sports figures." "This one was made by a boy. Look at all the porno shots." 
Or, "This person feels isolated, alienated. There are so many white spaces, and 
the blacks and w hites are lined up one group against the other." Ever)' one of us 
responded without judging the skill of the artist. We spoke a bit about every 
collage. Sometimes the anah/ses must really have missed the mark, but for a stu- 
dent with very little confidence in his own ability to create, it was revealing to 
hear people respond to and appreciate something of his own making. 

As I had hoped, the question of accuracy arose. How could anyone be sure 
that alienation, for example, was a personality trait the creator of the collage 
wished to present? How do we know for sure that this is the work of an active 
person — perhaps the creator was verv inactive and merely envious of the active 
life. On a more basic level, could we say accuratel) that a male or female, black 
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or white, youth or adult prepared a given collage? Some students suggested that 
the visual image had some shortcomings in communicating with certainty. Could 
the verbal image offer more accuracy, deptli, force? 

Returning briefly to Whitman's poem, I asked students to look again at the 
lines describing the mother and to assume that those lines presented Whitman's 
own parent. By means of an opaque projector the class compared a photographic 
portrait of her with the verbal picture. Which did students think more clear, 
easier to visualize? Some chose the picture for its instantaneous appeal to the 
sense of sight. Most students, however, found the verbal image more satisfactory. 
During discussion the class assened that the verbal image could appeal on more 
than one sensor)^ level. Whitman's image itself (though less specific than many 
might desire) suggests sound and smell as well as action. After some activities 
un how to build a verbal image, students agreed to attempt a paragraph which 
would answer in intense verbal imagery the question "What Am I?" We estab- 
lished a list of basic standards,® urging writers to express the deepest and most 
important features of their own personalities. I assured anonymity to those who 
requested it so that I might read papers freely in class. And as always we examined 
student models before any writing began. 

Here are final drafts of two papers, ver\ different, yet, despite limitations in 
content and form, each extraordinary in the personality it projects. The first 
sample is the work of the student who prepared collage A. 

What Am I? West, Clapton, and Flynn 

I am the ringniafter of a three ring circus formally known as my family. I am 
the arguments between my brother and the whisperings of my sisters. I am the 
polluted, greyish^blue sky of Long Island City^ and the slimy, filthy waters of the 
East River and Newton's Creek. ! am the limp in old Jack's leg or the large red 
girder that smashed down upon it. To my childhood companions, I was a real 
Casanova for going out with twin sisters at the same time and to those girls I am a 
devil. And I anj the luuk that ! still receive from their reddened blue eyes. To mom, 
I am still her blue-e^ed bundle of jo), mavbe growing up to wear the black robe of 
priesthood, while to pop, I am a future Jim Thorpe sprinting flat races, hurding 
over large obstacles with a pole vault, and smacking through defenses for touch- 
downs. Or am 1 a future Jerr) West, swishing the winning basket at the buzzer? 
On the foutball field. ^ am ever) player to hold a ball but after ripping my leg open 
I change from a growling bear into a purring kitten waiting to die. In the hospital, I 
become the uncuntaminatcd cleanliness and the antiseptic fragrance of the ward. 
I also become the lethal point of the sy ringe used to render me into the "world of 
nod" or the scent of flowers I receive from close friends. While listening to my 
stereo, I become Eric Clapton strumming ''Lay la" before close to thirty thousand 
screaming fans and I also bccontc tke tangv odor of marijuana that permeates Madi- 
son Square Garden. I become one of the fans smoking a joint in the front row. 
M) gang thinks of me as just another head in the crowd but I am still part of each 
one of them, one person's sneer, another one's smile, I am the hate and the love 
that exists among them. In the movies I become an Errol Flynn and a John Wayne 
who rescue the beautiful brown-eyed damsel and slay the cowardly rogue. I am 



^Scc in this connection Wolfe, Creative Ways^ p. 491, and niv essay "Single Narrative 
Paragraph," 66^665. Along with the nuxJel theme the listing of clearly drawn standards 
offers the beginning student rhe best chance for successful writing. 
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the pebble in a little boy*s shoe, a knife in a policeman's back, a dent on someone's 
car, a Hank Aaron honierun, my mother's teardrops, a bubble in Raquel Welch's 
bath, or a derelict stinking of alcohol. I am all of these things and many more. I am 
life. 

What Am I? A Bloody Nose and Salty Tears 

Where can I begin to tell of the sorrows and jo\s that ha\e occurred over what 
has seemed like nineteen centuries instead of nineteen \ ears? Maybe it all begins 
with my first asthma attack. I'm that terrified four ycir old whose grandmother 
seems to be more afraid than she is, but is trving desperately not to show it. I am 
all those giants standing over me dressed all in white. Then' they placed me under 
a gigantic plastic bag. That part was very strange, for grandma had always told me 
not to play around with plastic bags. These bags were supposed to be dangerous 
articles around a child. How come the giants in white weren't told to pull down 
their pants so they could get it good? Grown-ups got away with everything! Or 
maybe Tm the harsh, loud words that shot back and forth from my mother's and 
father's mouths. Or I'm the door daddy slammed so hard I felt I wanted to fall off 
my hinges. No! I'm the sweet smelling air stirring in the kitchen, lying over and 
around the chocolate cake, the homemade ice cream and apple pie that grandma 
has just finished preparing. I'm even the song that choir members of Bethel African 
Methodist Episcopal Church sings. They're singing me with such faith and deep 
meaning that if they stopped, the world would crumble with grief. I'm the junkie's 
mind, standing w ith him in front of the 77th Street Bar, trying to tell him, "Man 
\ou don't need that, get \ourself together brother." See that dark red blood running 
from Elaine's white nose, that's me, the day she informed me that I was doing too 
well in school, considering that I was bhck. She couldn't understand where I 
acquired my intelligence from at all. And that big soaring jet that left Kennedy 
Airport on February 23, 1971 was me. It took my man to fight in a jungle for a man 
named Sam, w ho only knew of him in the form of a nine digit number. And God 
knows, I'm the salty 'tears that fell into the coffin of Martin Luther King, Jr. the 
day somebody decided he needed a long rest. Man, he gave his only life to set me 
free. Tm my mother's face w hen the bills pile up. Then she w orks overtime to make 
ends meet. She's been the only bread wmner since that day daddy slammed the 
door behind him. 

Comparing collage A to the first paragraph, students further defended for 
th'^'nsclves the strength of the verbal image. The line that offers a picture of 
sprinting flat races and hurtling obst.icles with <i pole vault convinces readers of 
the writer's preference for the active life and makes more specific in terms of the 
student's existence the magazine pictures of athletic events in the collage. The 
verbal image of the writer at his stereo is much more intense and personal than 
the snapshot of Eric Clapton in the upper left portion of the collage. (These two 
together, of course, gave students the best opportunity to judge one against the 
other, the verbal and the pictorial, both dealing here with the same subject 
matter.) The humorous **I am . . . a bubble in Raquel Welch's bath'' is strangely 
coy and suggestive compared to the flagrant sexuality — so much a part of this 
youngster — that emerges from the collage. 

From a structural point of view, as the first written assignment, the *'What Am 
I?" paragraph fonunately lacks many difficulties which often confound students 
too early in the semester and therefore allows students to show their strengths, 
not weaknesses. There is no need to labor a topic sentence, everyone may begin 
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*7 am. . . Students may write a string of images, each image in one sentence, 
each sentence presenting a different picture about a different thing. Or students 
may build images in thought groups, taking several sentences to develop through 
sensory language some personality trait. Not ever) paper, b\ an\ means, was as 
good as the two above. But everv paragraph exploded with at least one image that 
probed the student's deepest memories and presented in sharp sensor) terms a 
verba! picture to which anyone could easilv respt)nd, Having first created a 
su^cessf il visual composition, and realizing Its limitations as a mode of communi- 
cation, the developing writer Investigates the power of the verbal image. Creating 
imager) himself, he understands much more activel) the vaIijc of pictorial lan- 
guage in dramatizing his own life's experiences, and can learn to respond to such 
language in important literature. Words fur sound, ct)lor, action, touch, smell, 
the reliable tools of the professional writer in the hands of the novice achieve 
wonders on any level.^ 

Media compositions are effective intermediar) stages in more traditit)nal theme 
assignments too. Without attempting a comprehensive listing, I offer here some 
of the activities in rhetoric frequentl) required of writers in the freshman pro- 
gram, along with some Interesting possibilities for individual or group presenta- 
tions in the media. Of course, written assignments alwa)s follow the media proj- 
ects. Most of these audio-visual activities I have either tried with my own stu- 
dents in the classroom or have w.^amined from students in classes where others 
have attempted to use this method. 

Rhetorical Skill Media Co7nposition before the 

Written Exercise 



Description of a place 



Narration 



Comparison-Contrast 



1. Visit some place which conveys a 
sharp impression — quiet^ noisiness^ activ- 
ity , etc. Convey that impression with a 
camera and a tape recorder. 

2. Prepare a collage on a place you 
know well, one which you can convey 
vividly in visual terms. 

Prepare a photo essay (with your 
camera or with newspaper or magazine 
cutouts) in which you relate a story 
about a robbery, a day in the country, 
a train ride, a walk in the city at night. 

1. In a photo essay, dramatize wealth 
and poverty in your community. 

2. The high school student and the col- 
lege student: record on a cassette the 
impressions, opinions, interests offered 
by students on each of these levels. 



''I have demonstrated in "Single Narrati\e Paragrapli" how ikilli in concrete sensory expres- 
sion help develop skills with exposition. 
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L Invent a commercial product. Pre- 
pare three adveniscments in which you 
attempt to convince people to buy your 
product, 

2. Take picv in your immediate 
college community in order to illustrate 
your opinion on a key social issue: pol- 
lution, women's liberation, urban prob- 
lems, traffic. Prepare a sound track with 
words and music on tape cassette to 
accompany your visual presentation, 

L Prepare a collage which will intro- 
duce someone you know — relative, 
friend — to the people in the class. 
2. Ask a volunteer to stand before the 
class and speak for five minutes about 
himself. Take photographs which at- 
tempt to convey some dominant im- 
pression you have about the person. 
Arrange the pictures and present them 
to the class. 

Similarly, skills in narrative sequence, style, tone, using several supporting 
examples to develop a paragraph idea, classification, writing introductions and 
conclusions, figurative language— with all of these the student and instructor 
may experiment in the media before the written assignment. Admittedly, time 
for demonstration and discussion of projects bite heavily into cla*»sroum hours. 
Many instructors report, however, that work with visuals early in the semester 
allows later on for a mure sustained interest on the students* behalf for buildmg 
writing skills. 

To hold an inveterate suspicion toward the non-written medium as if it debases 
the word as the golden means of communication is a narrowness of vision that 
will not serve well the interests of this special generation of students. It is an 
uncomfortable contradiction, too, that main aniciug us cannot ^varin to what 
for our students is the very life's blood. But to use the media c(imposition in order 
to bring students to a pitch of excitement about words and their power is cer- 
tainly no abdication to the non-verbal. It is instead a little pragmatism that en- 
riches the learning experience. 
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Argumentation 



Description of a person 



Joseph Comprone 



Using Painting, Photography and Film 
to Teach Narration 



I 

Most students like, even prefer, the 
narrative mode. Narration usually is more 
easily formed to student experience; it 
seems more natural, easier to control, and 
less explicitly rhetorical. But there is, of 
course, a sophisticated core of narrative- 
rhetorical principles that every narrative 
writer must control and use, whether he 
writes fiction, a brief sketch, or a nar- 
rative-example to support an opinion he 
has presented in an expository format. 
These narrative principles are often 
taken for granted because, as readers, 
have internalized them. A story iismlly 
begins at the beginning, climaxes in the 
middle, and winds down to a graduated 
end. We notice departures from that 
norm, but we take the norm itself for 
granted. 

Young writers, however, can improve 
their own writing by becoming con- 
scious of narrative-rhetoric, of strategies 
and techniques that a writer may employ 
in order to organize and arrange objects, 
events, and people in space and time on 
paper. In fact, many of the rhetorical 
principles of narration, if thoroughly 
taught, can be transferred by students to 



Joseph Comprone teaches modem literature and 
directs Freshman English at the University of 
Cincinnati, He has pubhshed over ten articles on 
rhetoric y composition^ style and media and ulU 
publish From Experience to Expression. A Col- 
lege Rhetoric, Willia7n C. Broken Tublishing 
Company^ this year. 



exposition and argument.* The theory 
and practice which is explained here is 
meant to help students refine and become 
more conscious of relatively basic nar- 
rative principles. Also, this approach to 
narration should construct a foundation 
for the transfer of narrative skills to other 
written forms. 

I will suggest two methods of teaching 
narration. Both methods will be supple- 
mented by photography and film, two 
media that provide useful visual para- 
digms to wrinen experience. Many of our 
students are visually sophisticated; they 
are able to follow relatively complex 
flashback and monuge techniques in film 
and television as well as understand rela- 
tively sophisticated visual perspectives in 
photographs. But they seldom demon- 
strate similar skills when they analyze 



use the term •'rhetoric" in its most general 
sense here, as representative of a body of princi- 
)les that may be used to discover and create 
orm in experience. I am not speaking of 
rhetoric as explicit persuasion. I refer to Ken- 
neth Burke and Wayne Booth as rhetoricians 
who apply the term in similar ways. I do not 
intend to deal with the very important but ex- 
ceedingly complex problems of' how narrative 
skills can be transferred to expository and argu- 
mentative contexts at length here. Let me merely 
mention that the chronolopcal or subjective 
arrangement of experience m narration is not 
distincd> different from the many forms of 
experience that we find in the contemporary, 
personal, or informal essay. Orwell's "The Road 
to Wigan Pier,*' and "Politics and the English 
Language,*' and William Styron*s "Seige of 
Chicago" are excellent examples of such cssa> 
forms. 



^ [^(]] printed from College English, Vol. 35, No. 2, Novcnilwr 1973. 
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written words, when they read a strcam- 
of-consciousncss novel, or even when 
they are asked to read an essay or poem 
tnat includes several difficult spatical, 
temporal, or perceptual metaphors. They 
are, in other words, accustomed to ex- 
perience rendered visually, but not ac- 
customed to experience rendered in writ- 
ing. Here are the two approaches com- 
bined with pedagogical suggestions on 
how to use the photographs, films, and 
writing assignments in a natural sequence. 

I 

I begin with a deductive approach. I 
ask the students to look at a painting or 
photograph, preferably one that shows a 
continuing action. We begin the com- 
posing process by producing, as a class 
in discussion, a group of sentences that 
summarize the action in general terms. 
We then select the best sentence, put it 
on the board or on an overhead projector, 
and use it to generate a whole narrative 
sequence that works from general ob- 
servation back through specific details. 
Before we begin actually writing the nar- 
rative, however, we decide as a class on 
three general qualities what visual per- 
spective we will take in the narrative; 
what senses we will plan to awaken in the 
reader, and what major and minor details 
from the painting or photograph we will 
use and in what rough order.^ These 
class exercises usually take a whole class 
hour. The writing begins in the following 

2Thcrc arc numerous exercises one can use 
to get the details of a painting or photograph in 
some kind of rough order previous to writing. 
Have students look at the item for a few min- 
utes and try to recall as much detail as they 
can Select paintings that include details ar- 
ranged in simple designs to implement observa- 
tion and retention (John Peto's "The Poor 
Man's Store" has worked well this way for me). 
Then have students suggest in class why they 
recalled certain detaiJs and forgot others and 



class. 

Suppose the class has decided to de- 
scribe a photo of an old woman crossing 
a busy street. They choose a vantage 
point, say from a second-story window 
in a building along the side of the street. 
They have also chosen to emphasize the 
visual, with perhaps a few audial details 
interspersed— say traffic noise, shouts 
from the sidewalk, or the cries of a boy 
selling newspapers. We begin, then, to 
write cumulative sentences describing the 
action, working from general to specific, 
on the board.^ 

Then, I have the class add qualified 
detail, always with their eyes on the 
visual material and with the point of 
view, perspective, and sensory appeal 
clearly in mind. Our aim is create, as 
closely as possible, the illusion that the 
action is actually occurring before the 
eyes of the reader. 

We add details to the base clause with 
three principles in mind, that every de- 
tail should be clearly related to another, 
that the sentence modifiers ought to be 
varied, that we should never add more 
detail than a reader can comprehend in 
a single sentence. Here is an example of 
a sentence that was produced using these 
exercises. 

She limped over the curb and pushed her 
legs forward from the hips down, her 
bulky brown pocketbook dangling from 



how what they remembered might lead to a 
general interpretation or impression of the paint- 
ing or photograph. Such prelimincry exercises 
give a sense of purpose and direction to the ac- 
tual writing of a narrative. 

am assuming at least some familiarity with 
Francis Christensen*s theories, as described in 
Notes Toward A New Rhetoric. ^»'^rrow- 
ings from Christenscn are slight and very gen- 
eral, however, and are based primarily on the 
concept of the cumulative sentence as the base 
clement in narrative writing. I also emphasize, 
in slightly altered form, Chnstcnscn's concept of 
modification by addition. 
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her wrist carrying her shoulders high 
despite the curve that began at her waist 
and worked up to the top of her head. 

Then I have the class respond to these 
questions: "Are the words concrete 
enough so that the reader can jeel the 
action? As each detail is added, can the 
reader relate the specific detail to the 
general picture of the action?" A few 
students, for example, felt that the last 
modifier in ''he sentence — the curve that 
begins at the woman's waist and follows 
her spine until it reaches her head — did 
not clearly relate to the subject of the 
main clause. The reader, they said, would 
not get a clear picture, a coherent visual 
perspective of the ongoing action. 

We revised and produced two sen- 
tences. 

She limped over the curb and pushed her 
legs forward from the hips down, her 
bulky brown pocketbook dangling from 
her wrist, carrying her shoulders high. 
Her body began to form a curve or ques- 
tion mark from her waist to the top of 
her head. 

This first approach, then, emphasizes the 
making of narrative sentences. From this 
approach, the writer learns how to bring 
the details of an experience into smaller, 
composite narrative units. The core unit 
of this approach is the cumulative senr 
tence, with details included, arranged to 
fit a perspective and modified to appeal 
to thfe reader's eye. 

II 

The second approach works inductive- 
ly—from specifics through to a formal 
design. I begin b^ having the class com- 
pose a plot summary of the action we 
will narrate, usually in about a paragraph. 
The summar)' usually includes a designa- 
tion of perspective and point of view, 
some indication of what particular ac- 
id 
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tions, gestures, or pieces of dialogue will 
be emphasized, and an indication of 
where the writer will begin describing 
the action and where he will stop. But 
most imporantly, the summary ought 
to include some description of the im- 
pression the writer wants to make on his 
readers and why. After we've produced 
one sample summar)'' in class, I have each 
student compose his own summary to 
serve as a working plan for his own nar- 
rative. 

This approach reverses the process that 
we described in the first. Here the writer 
conceptualizes an entire narrative before 
he begins. When using the first approach, 
he works on cumulative sentences, com- 
posing an action -description piccc-by- 
piece. The first approach helps a writer 
find material and a means of expressing 
It; the second helps him discover overall 
conceptual forms as he composes. Here 
is a sequence of classroom exercises, built 
upon qualitative comparisons among 
photography, film, and written narrative 
that should help to combine both the 
deductive and inductive approaches to 
teaching narration. 

I begin by spending some class time 
analyzing an action photograph, suggest- 
ing what actually happened before and 
after the shot was taken, trying to piece 
together the overall sequence of action, 
working from the single moment cap- 
tured in the photograph.* I have had 



^Select photographs that suggest action and 
continuity rather than photographic stills, por- 
traits, or static patterns of imagery. The Search- 
ing EYEy a brief film distributed by Grove 
Press fl6mm, U minutes, color), makes an ex- 
cellent transition from photograph to film. It 
includes still shots of several contemporary 
landscape drawings in juxtaposition with actual 
film of the landscape photographed. To pur- 
chase or rent The Searching EYE send to The 
Short Film Division, Grove Press, Inc., 80 Uni- 
\crsity Place, Ncu York, N.Y. 10003. Rental 
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excellent success with an Associated Press 
news photo in which two New York 
police detectives cany a wounded fel- 
low-detective from a Muslim mosque in 
Harlem to a waiting automobile. They 
are protected by another detective who 
warily holds a gun as the \younded man 
is carried toward the automobile. On 
both sides of the detectives are taunting, 
screaming people, probably also recently 
emerged from the mosque. I show the 
photograph luithout background infor* 
mation and we begin to build a more 
complete account of what happened, as 
if we were news reporters covering the 
action. Such an exercise provides a usual- 
ly welcome complement to straight an- 
alysis of written material. It also helps 
students to associate visual experience 
more coherently before they write and 
ultimately leads naturally to considera- 
tions of sequencing in written narration. 

We work in class with photographs 
and narrative-action sentences similar to 
the sentences I described earlier. After 
discussing the general qualities of a 
photograph we move to these specific 
e.xercises. 

1. Have each student compose, during 
the first ten minutes of a class period, 
an objective description of the photo- 
graph. If the class hasn't already spent 
some time with description, have them 
prepare by making lists of specifics from 
the photograph with perhaps one sum- 
mary sentence that describes what hap- 
pens. 

2. Have several students read their 
descriptions. Then discuss how these de- 
tailed descriptions might be transformed 



fee S12.50, Purchase price. $125.00. In an> 
case, select photographs that capture continuing 
action->a tennis player in the midst of return- 
ing a volley, an individual at a restaurant about 
to put food in his mouth, a child running. 

o 
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into narration. Begin by suggesting how 
this single shot might fit into an entire 
action sequence and work toward de- 
fining specific writing techniques that 
will help add a sense of motion through 
space to the written description. 

3. Work specifically on sharpening 
some of the narrative devices IVe already 
mentioned— have the students develop 
and practice in class different kinds of 
sentence modifiers. Panicipial and abso- 
lute phrases are especially useful devices 
for adding both physical detail and mo- 
tion to a base action, especially when 
they are clearly related to a subject or 
predicate in the main clause. I usually 
work from single-word modifiers, espe- 
cially concrete adjectives and adverbs, 
through large-constituent modifiers — 
prepositional, participial, and absolute 
phrases as well as clauses. Specific gram- 
matical advice and practice usually works 
better in this context than in most others 
because the students immediately apply 
the advice to their own nar'^tives. In 
other words, grammar becomes a matter 
of style, not mechanics. 

After the focused exercises with pho- 
tography, a film becomes a natural 
medium for the expression of action and 
detail in motion and sequence. I use only 
short films. They are better than full- 
length films, when you want a class to 
analyze technique, for two reasons. First, 
perspective and detail are more easily re- 
called, the '^content" of the film is more 
obviously affected in a brief film by style 
and structure. Second, films of less than 
twenty minutes can be screened twice 
and discussed in a single class. Have the 
class watch and enjoy during the first 
showing; you might want them to take 
notes or even suggest interpretations as 
the film is shown a second time. 

Films, even very short films, compose 
and integrate a great deal of experience 
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very rapidly with the illusion of real-life 
motion and time. As a result, most films 
provide a much better metaphor for 
teaching pattern — the way specific ex- 
periences are interrelated and connected 
to form a plot, a unified sequence of 
action. Photography singles out a single 
sequence for scrutiny just as a writer may 
decide to scrutinize a single piece of 
action, a bit of detail that he wants to be 
sure to get right, as he composes a nar- 
rative. Film, in contrast, lets the viewer 
see and hear experience in connection and 
interrelationships. I often use the short 
film Bang Head Go Bang Bang to dem- 
onstrate narrative sequence and the de- 
velopment of a conceptual framework 
for a complex series of actions.^ 

This film works by visual association 
rather than a more traditional or literary 
plot-line. Chronolog)' is purposely dis- 
toned and we see the experiences as if 
they were coming to us through the 
mind of a man who awakens with a 
severe hangover. The protagonist awak- 
ens in a small apartment bedroom. Both 
he and his surroundings are in obvious 
disarray. As he goes to the medicine 
chest to take something to relieve his 
headache, we see flashbacks to the previ- 
ous night and we, along with the pro- 
tagonist, try to piece together the causes 
of the hangover. We see a television box- 
ing match, a confusing barroom scuffle 
as if ve were one of the participants, an 
unidentified woman at the bar, the man- 
with-hangover as he drinks beer at the 
bar, as he walks a city street and enters 
the bar and, finally, a television screen 
blacking out as the protagonist is knocked 
cold. 

I have my students try to unravel the 

^Bang Head Go Bang Bangy directed by 
Michael Siporin, 9 minutes, is also available for 
rental (S9.00> or jjurchase ($75.00> from Grove 
Press Short Film 'division. 
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sequence of events and put them into 
some natural order, either by chronology 
or by pointing out causative relationships 
among various events. Then wc consider 
how and why the filmmaker put the 
experiences into the form he did. What, 
above all, did he gain by mixing up the 
actual order.5 Was the filmmaker able to 
emphasize certain actions, gestures, or 
details by removing them from chron- 
ological order and showing them as they 
were remembered by the protagonist? 

Here are a scries of assignments and 
exercises I use to teach narrative skills 
with Bang Head Go Bang Bang. 

1. Have two groups of students un- 
ravel the flashbacks in the film and pre- 
sent to the class a chronological survey 
of the action. 

2. What kind of person is the main 
character in the film? How would he talk 
if you met him on the street? What 
values does he hold? And what particular 
evidence can you draw from the scenes 
and actions in the film to suppdn your 
answers? 

3. Have the students select one re- 
peated image in the film and show how 
the filmmaker uses it to unify the events 
of the film. 

4. What does this film say? Docs it 
have any message beyond the linking to- 
gether of certain actions in narrative 
form? If it docs, how is that message 
related to specific details in the film, to 
events, actions, or gestures, especially 
those that are repeated or emphasized. 

5. Have the class compose as a group 
several cumulative sentences that describe 
a single sequence of action in the film. 
Work with variation in modification and 
the relationship among sentence com- 
ponents and details from the film. 

Used together these exercises and media 
materials provide both an interesting and 
ordered frame for narrative experience. 
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It is almost 200 \ears since Blake trans- 
formed the clockwork of Newtonian 
thought into the towering death-symbol 
of Urizen. Freud, Joyce, along with a 
host of 20th-century physicists, have 
presented to our centur)- a picture of 
decisive forces beyond our reason which 
are intertw ined w ith our everyday lives. 
In linguistics there is growing acceptance 
of the idea that the stnictiire of language 
itself is not imprinted on the tabula rasa 
of a child's mind but is inherent. It is 
surprising, therefore, that the teaching 
of writing has remained rooted in the 
prejudices of the Enlightenment, if one 
follows the general procedure of a prop- 
osition, paragraph development, etc., 
one ought to produce an acceptable nar- 
rative — i.e., one in which the writer's 
ideas are rationally presented. 

Two years ago, I began teaching 
freshman composition to a class of New 
York cops at Brooklyn College. My 
social prejudices notwithstanding ("ja 
know, ever) cop is a criminaK* — Rolling 
Stones) J my approach to teaching com- 
position was as rooted in traditional 
prejudices as possible. I had never taught 
composition before — and, after all, given 
my ow n obvious lack of experience, w ho 
was I to impose what was then pure 
confusion on a group of not particularly 

DiTZ'id Siff is assistaiit professor of English at 
Brooklyn College (CUNY). His teaching pres- 
ently is divided between New York City cops 
and Vietnam vets. 



articulate adults who were willing to 
spend hours doggedly pursuing the 
phantom of "education" in order to 
somehow (miracle of miracles) improve 
their lives? 

I, of course, did not then (or now) 
fancy m\self on the side of Newton. 
Yet, I was not quite as Blakean as I might 
have w ished. The w aj I transformed the 
Newconian approach to freshman comp 
was to switch textbooks, instead of the 
Harbrace 1th Edition, I went for one 
that was heavy on "relevant" writing 
and McLuhanish graphics but which w as 
light on grammar and mechanics. 

Within the first month or so, as my 
students assimilated (grudgingly but with 
perfect respect for my aiithorit)') vari- 
ous essays on the w ar, racism, women's 
liberation, gay liberation, it was clear 
that using examples, even negative ones, 
had little effect on their writing. The 
first compositions I got w ere, predictably, 
turgid, clumsv , and only partially literate. 
A month of suffering with such material 
convinced me that the "new*' approach, 
of feeling-tone unlicensed, was in no way 
better than the old order of reason and 
rules — and in fact probably was worse. 
Doing it the old way, the taste in your 
mouth might be horrible, but the medi* 
cine might have some analgesic effect. 
Thus, for the month following, we 
worked out of a more traditional text, 
drilling daily on the "simple mechanics" 
of building a structured composition. But 



^[^(^rintcd from College English, Vol. 36, Ko. 5, January 1975. 
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.K the end of that time, the papers I got 
were turgid, clumsy, and still only par- 
tially literate* And where formerly there 
had been a bit more spontaneity (blind 
swinging, take your pick), now there 
was a more conscious employment of 
"technique," so that various exercises, 
such as in the use of metaphor, would 
take on the murderous quality^ of un- 
conscious parodv. One paper I got, for 
example, likened George McGovern to 
a chicken: 

McGovern is a Chicken 

During this election campaign, I am 
bunibarded dail) with McGovern views 
through the media, especially his carp- 
ing that Nixon supporters are wiretap- 
ping, sabotaging, and using espionage 
against democrats with Nixon's blessing. 
... All this to cast doubt on Nixon's 
Integritv or to avoid other issues such as 
defense spending foreign ^^*icy or wel- 
fare reform. 

The impression I got the other night 
watching McGovern speak, was that of a 
chicken walking around in a farm yard, 
pecking at the ground for seed. . . . 

A chicken eats and ultimately digests 
the food, discharging the waste through 
its rectum. McGovern takes the issues, 
l)reaks them down to fit his image and 
digests them. He passes it to the people 
through his mouth. 

There is an irony in describing what 
followed because it strongly implies 
planning and foreknowledge. The realit)^ 
of the situation at the time was that I 
reached a point where I despaired of any 
reasonable solution to m\ problem. I 
had concluded that old way or new, 
I was locked into a situation I could do 
nothing about. I did not see at the time 
that the old way and the new were 
eally the same — that they both posed, 
as a basic assumption, a split between 
feeling and form, the one insisting that 
before vou got into the matter of feeling 



\ou first had to understand the ABCs 
of form, the other asserting the reverse. 
All that I perceived at the time, how- 
ever, was that I had run out of reason- 
able approaches. It turned out that that 
awareness — or lack of it — was precisely 
what led to what I now know was a 
breakthrough. 

I asked mj students to write a short 
narrative through the eyes of those they 
felt to be their "opposites" in society. I 
suggested that they choose topics that 
had substance (i.e. controversy) — and 
that they accord to their opposites the 
same degree of respect they had for 
themselves. The rest was up to them. 
My motive, at the time, perhaps was 
personal (wouldn't it be interesting to 
see what they would do in someone else's 
shoes?) but I surely was free of peda- 
gogical intent. I simply didn't know 
what I was doing. The results, though, 
were amazing. 

Not only did many of these students 
have a feel for their opposites, they pos- 
sessed a kind of insight and imaginative 
awareness \ou would expect only from 
an especially sensitive partisan perspec- 
tive. The time spent tampering with 
''freedom," then logic, paragraph con- 
struction, use of metaphor, and all the 
other paraphernalia of mechanics either 
suddenly connected or else meant noth- 
ing at all. A white Italian cop, author 
of the McGovern-Chicken paper, pro- 
duced an exquisitely sensitive first person 
narrative through the eyes of a black 
ghetto youth. A real, four-square, bomb- 
them-back-into-the-stone-age flag waver, 
wrote as a draft resister, as did several 
others in the class. One person wrote 
through the eyes of Fidel Castro, still 
another through the eyes of Bella Abzug. 
The quality of these papers really can- 
not be described. They can only speak 
for themselves. What follows are ex- 
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ccrpts from a few of these papers jux- 
taposed against immediately preceding 
papers from the same students. Sample 
#1 is from our McGov em-Chicken 
writer: 

Lament of a Young Ghetto Resident 

Yesterday, today and tomorrow was 
the name of a film I saw recently on tele- 
vision, and as I walk along Fulton Street, 
I'm thinking about today. 

Today I went for an interview about 
a job at the employment agency. I waited 
awhile and then filled out some forms. 
The white interviewer gave me the same 
old jive about jobs-$2.00-$2.85 per hour 
for car washing, department store clerk, 
stock boy, janitor, floor cleaner or pump- 
ing gas. "(Jonsidering you have no high 
school diploma," he said, "some of those 
jobs have great futures and starting at the 
bottom, you can still work up to a pretty 
good salary." What shit, I had to get out 
of that place. Its the same old story all 
my life. I wonder if they jerk off white 
guys like that. 

The thing that gets me is the way 
white cops look at me. Riding by slowly 
and leering at me with their chubby faces 
and bull necks just waiting for me to do 
something wron^ so they can beat my 
head in. Sometimes, I can hea^' theu- 
cute remarks about the way my people 
walk and comb their afros, their com- 
parisons of a brother to a gorilla or to 
a Zu-Lu tribesman. As long as whitey 



dont put his hands on me I can live with 
some of the racial slurs. 

The cops really think they're cool but 
they dont know shit about my neighbor- 
hood. Most of them live in their lily- 
white neighborhoods, with the fancy 
names like Bellemore, Scaford, Bethpaige 
and Pearl River. . . . Shit, they must 
think we're fools. The kids know where 
the dope is being sold and they dont. 
Last week some dude was blown away 
when he ripped off a junkie. They didn't 
care, he was just one less nigger. One 
less piece of dirt or slime. Honkie bas- 
tards. 

Why is that radio car stopping? I 
didn't do anything wrong. "Hey you," 
one COJP said, "come over here." My 
name ain't hey you, so I just kept walk- 
ing and before I knew it I was pushed 
against the wall and frisked. "What's that 
in your back pocket, boy?" the fat 
dressed-blue pig had asked. He reached 
in my pocket and took my bottle of 
Twister wine. One didn't like my atti- 
tude, the other, my looks and clothes, 
especially my tam, with the Angela Davis 
button. They gave me a break this time 
and broke my bottle instead of my head. 
"No, he didn't fit the description," one 
cop said. Get the fuck out of here, they 
told me. I shuffled off like a good nigger, 
hating myself for not saying something in 
protest. We aint got no pride and these 
pigs dont either. Bullies, with a badge for 
a license, and a gun for hunting. Law and 
order they call it. 



Use of Metaphors 

Viemamization is a school of govern- 
ment. The United States has seen fit to 
introduce a system by wliich some of our 
know how and experience can be taught 
to the people of South Vietnam. . . . 

The attendance of these students to this 
school has been very strict. Cutting classes 
may end in death, 0\ir teachers, trained 
and are uaininff the South Vietnamese. . . ♦ 
The leaders or the class are promoted to 
supervisory positions. . . . 

In this school there are other subjects 

ERIC 



= #2, 

Dear Mom, 

1 know you will find it strange that this 
letter comes from Sweden, but that's where 
I am now. ... I am sorry to have to tell 
you this in a letter and I hope you will 
understand my position, if you cant then 
I will understand. To be blunt I descned 
from the Army, I don't expect Dad to 
understand or perhaps ever forrive me, but 
it was something I had to do. I know that 
Dad fought in VX'orld War II and was very 
proud to have served his country. If this 
was World Wai II perhaps I could have 
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taught for instance, economics to help build 
a solid monetary system. We offer con- 
struction to rebuild a country when their 
destiny is again in their hands. 

The principal of this school is President 
Thieu of South Vietnam. Board of Educa- 
tion head at present is President Nixon. 
The Dean of the Military studies section is 
General Creighton Abrams. The Dean of 
the Political Science section is Henry Kis- 
singer. . . . 

[The South Vietnamese] have lost some 
ground, and perhaps do not fight as well 
as their instructors but they have distin- 
guished themselves as a fighting army. It 
should also be remembered that they are 
still in training. It will be necessary to 
watch the current developments . . - in 
order that we may see how well the Souu 
Vietnamese have learned their lessons wit!, 
regard to their economy and their polinc. 



had the same feelings. However, it is not, 
its an undeclared political war not some- 
thing which was detrimental to our coun- 
try. There was no one invading us, no 
sneak attack, no one trying to change our 
way of life. 

When I was drafted, although I did not 
like the idea, I felt it was my duty to go. 
I was trained and drilled with one thought 
drilled into me. we were at war and we 
must fight. I believed this until I arrived 
in South Vietnam. . . . When I saw the 
scope of the military equipment, the large 
air bases, the amount of men sent here, and 
thought about the length of time this so- 
called war had been going on, it seemed 
that there were a lot more interests at stake 
here than we knew about. This war is a 
good money making business for a lot of 
people. Its a good political issue for poli- 
ticians, they're not the ones being shot at. 
There are a lot of people both Americans 
and South Vietnamese who are getting 
killed here supposedly so we can stop the 
takeover of Communism in this little coun- 
try. If and when it docs end and the Amer- 
icans pull out it will probably go Com- 
munist anyway. 

For myself and I know a lot of other 
guys feel the same way, although maybe 
they wont take such a drastic step as I 
did; it doesn't seem worthwhile to get 
killed for all the wrong reasons. I felt it 
was time to think and act for myself. After 
seeing a few friends and mine get killed 
and maimed for nothing I couldn't see my- 
self sacrificing my life for things which 
I dont believe in. 



Sample #3 



I was born and raised in a neighborhood 
not quite ghetto yet. I learned how to 
fight, curse, lie and steal. I can honestly 
say those years were very enjoyable as 
hard as they were. 

However, after becoming a little leameth 
(or maybe I attribute it to my field of 
work), I see an animalistic way of life now. 
Blacks have become so independent as to 
ignore law and order, contrary to the 
White man's way of life and working 
feverishly towards gaining superiority 
over the whites. Semitic groups are en- 
couraging oppression against the govem- 



You and I being, sensible Black brothers 
and sisters, know how really lucky we are 
to be free and living in this wonderful, 
wonderful country. Certainly we know it. 
The white man has told us so. And of 
course like good Black folk, weVe listened 
carefully to what the nice White man has 
said and then, with wide eyes and gentle 
faces, weVe nodded our heads in agreement. 
After all, the White man knows best. 

Just think of all the wonderful freedoms 
which Black people have. . . . We have the 
freedom to sometimes ^et an education and 
-in spite of the inferior curriculum, and 
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nieiit such as burning the flag, defiance of old books, and disinterested teachers-to 
law and abusing our freedoms. The Catho- qualif\ for a better paying, more prestigious 
lie Church has also leaned towards leftist position and then, fully qualified to apply 
attitudes. Students in their upper teens re- for that position and be told by a smiling 
fuse to salute our wonderful flag, demand white face. "Sorr> there are no openings.^' 
their own type of law and order, bum We have the freedom to feel the pain of 
draft cards and provoke incidents which discouragement and helplessness as we see 
cause so-called riots. the man in back of us-the White man in 

I summarize by saying what will become back of us-hired for the same "no open- 
of our ^reat nation in the near future. As ings" job. And after we ve tried again and 
of now It appears to be at Great Disaster. again and again with the same results, we 

have the freedom to be called **lazy" be- 
cause we're not working. 

Yes, indeed, we really are free. Do you 
know that we can live in any slum we 
want to? We can be swindled and cheated 
and lied to and victimized by the White 
man. It's called "business initiative/' But 
let a Black man forget to pay a hill— that's 
called "stealing." Of course we always have 
the law to fall back on. That's a real com- 
fort isn't it? The nice White man wrote 
the Jaw. He interprets it and he enforces 
it, too. But as tiic nice White man has told 
us the law is "uniformly administered." 
Do you know what that raeans to a Black 
man? That means that if a White pig is 
driving by and sees a White man chasing 
a Black man, he stops his pigmobile, gets 
our, and clubs the Black man. But on the 
other hand, if he sees a Black man chasing 
a White man, he stops, goes over, and 
clubs the Black man again. That's uni- 
iorimxyl 

In addition to freedom, we have op- 
portunity to do the chores too dirty for 
lily-white hands; opportunity to sweat our 
lives away so White y can live at his ease; 
opportunity to die in the same poverty in 
which we were born; opportunity to bear 
children for Whitey's use-children who 
can look forward to being treated like 
mud, used like horses, then discarded like 
old shoes. . . . 

I tell you brothers and sisters, the time 
has come when no more will Black people 
die a thousand deaths at Whitey's hands. 
Now if we die, we'll die only once— as we 
fight to take from Whitey what he has 
already taken from us. Now brothers and 
sisters, now is thne for Black people to 
decide their own fate. Whitey must not 
treat our children as he has treated us. He 
must nor—and he shall not. 

Come no\. -get your gun and follow mci 
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It was simply staggering to me that 
these students could have produced such 
papers. Barring the possibility of plagia- 
rism (which in one instance I did not 
entirely rule out), the cops had spoken 
through their opposites with more pas- 
sion, insight, wit, and command than 
they ever had for themselves. After sam- 
ple #2 had been read aloud in class, one 
of the cops turned to the writer and 
said, "man, if )ou know thtit, how the 
hell can you believe anything different.^" 
The question could not have been put 
more succinctly. The writer replied, 
simply enough, ''Well, I understand it 
but Fill not for it bec.uisc it's against the 
law." The other cop waved his hand at 
him in total, unbelieving disgust, a ges- 
ture which ended the conversation with- 
out settling the question. 

For all my surprise, there was still no 
real insight. Aly brain reeled under the 
weight of conflicting possibilities ("who 
knows, maybe these Archie Bunkers have 
.souls after all!" — "these people have the 
potential of being the deadliest under- 
cover agents'")— but as far as perceiving 
.in\ of this in terms of writing, the matter 
rested well below the surface of con- 
sciousness. Feeling that I was a juggler 
keeping a good act going rather than a 
teacher probing more deeply into his 
subject, I ne.\t assigned a dialogue be- 
tween the opposites the students had 
written about and themselves. Again the 
results were startling. In case after case, 
the opposites carried the argument — and 
what's more, the students themselves 
knew it and talked about it openly. The 
following excerpt from a student's dia- 
logue with Fidel Castro is illustrative: 

Smdeiit, Fidel, you say the Cuban peo- 
ple are free from tyranny. If they really 
are as free as you say, why not let them 
exercise the right to choose a different 
leader if they so desire. 



Fidel. I feel that if at this time I were 
to hold free elections the yankee im- 
perialists would take this opportunity to 
sabotage niy efforts, and the end results 
would be a return to the days when 
Fulgencio Batista was in power. I be- 
lieve first of all that we must work 
together (the Cuban people) and learn 
to trust ourselves before we hold so- 
called free elections. I have very little 
faith in the so-called free elections, we 
have seen how many of our neighboring 
friends have fallen into the yankee trap. 
The CIA sets up the man they think can 
run the country and then they hold free 
elections. The people in turn dont like 
this and then you have a revolution. 
Your government goes through a lotta 
trouble to destroy the well-being of our 
brothers, this makes me very bitter. 

Student, But done you think the major- 
it) of people should have a right to 
chose their own government and that 
interference by anyone ... is wrong. 
People everywhere want to be free, man 
was born to be free. We should allow 
him that god-given right. 

Fidel: Everything with you people is god. 
Dont you believe in yourselves, why do 
you have to use god as your scapegoat. 
People in Cuba are satisfied by the way 
this government is run. We dont need 
the yankee to tell us how to run our 
internal affairs. You see the yankee is 
nothing but a hypocritical giant who 
only cares for the almighty dollar not 
the almighty. They could care less what 
happens to the Cuban people. . . . Time 
and time again we have seen the false 
promises made by the american govern- 
ment and the american millionaire capi- 
talist, who exploits the poor people oy 
enslaving them so that he can profit. I 
can show you how the americans control 
most of the industrial interests in america 
latina, and how they live in fashionable 
villas whereas the poor peasants live in 
huts and work like dogs to make a living. 
The americans are no different than the 
Spaniards. The Spaniards used to enslave 
our people while they also lived in fash- 
ionable villas, and to this day their 
wealthy south american ancestors are do- 
ing the same thing. . . . 
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Student: Dc you see the possibility in the 
near future of resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions between Cuba and the United 
States? And if so, what are your plans 
for the future? 

Fidel: At this time the possibility of re- 
suming diplomatic relations is not in our 
plans. There are too many 'differences of 
Opinion between our governments and 
anyway, your government has not made 
any efforts in this area. My plans for 
the future are to see that the Cuban peo- 
ple obtain what they have been denied 
tor years-self-respect and dignity. 

As in the former pieces, it will be noted 
that the writer seems to take wing in 
the disguise of his opposite while plod- 
ding along when speaking for himself. 
Not only does he accord Fidel more 
space but he builds his arguments with 
more conviction, self-assurance, and ver- 
bal dexterit)' than he docs his own. The 
one point the writer wants to make for 
himself, he seems to lose as Fidel mounts 
his rebuttal. The result is that the writer 
changes the subject rather than offering 
an argument for his own position that 
might have equal conviction and sub- 
stance. The one point in the dialogue 
(just after the "student'* concludes "We 
should allow him that god-given right''), 
where Fidel himself changes the subject 
rather than answers directly, produces 
an impression not necessarily of weak- 
ness and evasiveness but somehow of 
strength. God, of course, had nothing to 
do with the point the student was mak- 
ing. But Fidel picks up the phrase, turns 
ir inside out, first making the rather 
ingenious distinction between belief in 
God and failure to believe in yourself, 
then driving home the familiar point of 
Yankee religious hypocrisy with a ra,her 
effective turn of phrase. The stage is 
then set for an attack on the historic 
role of capitalism in "amcrica latina,'' an 
attack that is carried off, thanks to the 



preliminary maneuvering, with an im- 
pression of conviction rather than of 
deviousness. 

That all of these papers should have 
shown such sensitivity to the rhetoric 
of different socio-political types is in 
itself surprising given the almost total 
absence of rhetorical iwareness in the 
earlier papers. But by far the greatest 
surprise was discovering the degree to 
which these people could emotionally 
and intellectually identify with types 
they themselves named as their opposites. 

What did it all mean? The answer, 
beyond the boundaries of this paper, will 
probably have to be drawn from psy- 
cholog) . Some cuntemporar) schools of 
ps} chothcrapy (Gestalt and Jungian for 
example) see the traditional conscious/ 
subconscious division of personality as a 
dialectical tension between opposite sides 
of the self. So bng as this tension of 
opposites remains remote from aware- 
ness, so long docs it manifest itself ncga- 
tivcl) through unconscious projections, 
prejudices, etc. But if ever contact with 
"the other" can occur more consciously, 
the results, far from being negative can 
point the wa) towards emotional growth. 
In the terms I ani describing, it is fairly 
clear that m) students, by means of an 
unwitting classroom device, came into 
contact with these "split-off" sides of 
their own personalities and in so doing, 
touched potentialities of feeling and 
sympath) they did not know existed. 

Over the remaining pan of the semes- 
ter (several weeks), the quality of the 
students writing slipped — panicularly 
when they returned to their own per- 
sonac. But their last papers were still 
better than their first ones and, more 
importantl) , a number of students began 
opcnl) questioning values and beliefs 
that only weeks earlier had been steeped 
in irrevocable anger, cynicism, and self- 
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righteousness. For me, the key was that 
my students were for the first time ask- 
ing questions rather than merely swal- 
lowing assignments. At lunch one day, 
a few members of the class were trying 
to tell mc what they had gotten out of the 
course. They jokingly complained that I 
had turned them into a bunch of liberals, 
then one of them said with surprising 
seriousness, that the real change for him 
was that in the beginning of the semester 
he had thought of himself as a cop and 



now he thought of himself as a student 
The sense of irony and skepticism that 
the statement initially evoked for mc 
was, of course, unintended. What the 
student meant was that, for the first time 
in a very hard life, he had come to value 
his own mind. The rather earnest agree- 
ment amongst the others only liter 
made me realize that something impor- 
tant had indeed taken place during the 
year. In a real sense, what had occurred 
was, for me, a beginning. 
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Harvey S. Wiener 



The Single Narrative Paragraph 
and College Remediation 



A. Women's Liberation 

Wnien's liberation is good in one way, 
but not in another way. Wemen should be 
paid the same amount of money as a men, 
in some field, for example. If wemen have 
the knowjpgde to become nurse, doctor or 
any othei field, wemen should be paid the 
sam amount of salary. If she doesn't have the 
knowlegde for that particular field, then 
she should not be paid the same salary. I 
think that wemen should have the same 
rights as a man. Because if a lady doctor is 
examining a patient, if she doesn't have the 
knowlegde, the patient eighter will become 
very ill or die. There are some job*s in 
which wemen cann*t work at, for example, 
sanatation department, plumer*s ETC. 



B. Women's Lib 

It is some people's belief that history 
repeats itself. This seems to be true in 
this generation concerning women's 
rights. 

Many people may want to know just 
what more do women want. They feel, 
since the early 1900's, that women "have 
come a long' way." I think you would 
ha\e to be in a women's place to know 
exactly what they are lookmg for. Wom- 
en want more than just the right to vote. 
The) want to be able to ^ alk into any 
field of employment and except to be 
treated as equally as men and paid on 
the same level. 

There are many more rights women 
want but there is something else that is 
missing from women's freedom. That is 
the attitude of men. Men always seem to 
jook down women regardless of her abil- 
ities. 

The women's liberation movcnient can 
be helpful as far as making women's hopes 
come true. On the other hand it can be 
harmful. 



TiiF TWO sxMPLFS Aijo\K tcll thc s.id fcsults of a t\picai expository theme assign- 
ment in a writing skills class in a communit) college at thc start of thc semester. 
Although the mechanical errors remain intact to stress in passing thc scope of thc 
writing difficulties now confronting teachers of college English in thc new wave 
of open admissions policies/ this paper focuses instead upon problems in form and 



Harvey S, V/teiier ts Assistant Professor of English and Coordinator of the urittng prograni at 
Laiiuardta Cmwnwiity College fCUNY's ne^^ext unit), and Adjunct Assistant Professor of 
Engltsh at Brooklyn College He is writing a cmnposition text for McGraiv-Htll based upo:: the 
principles m this essay. 

II hope too that the mechanical errors, especially in sample A, tell what a disservice it is (for 
the community college youngster) to hold with those instructors who, facmg better prepared 
freshnien, opt for benign neglect in language skills and f^o^vn upon anv attention to correctness 
as mcc-nellyisni Although the graduate of the t\vo.>ear college will provide a variety of non- 
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cunteiu fating the \uungstcr ultli InadctjuaLici) in cumpubitiun. The samples on 
\\unien\ libLr.itiun assert clcarlv tu me that the expositor) essa\ is the wrong place 
tu begin fur remedial studcntb. Because exposition as it is defined and emplo)ed in 
Lullegc Lompobition courses too often deals with iocial, literar), and philosophical 
LiUicepts rcnu'tc from the student*s sphere of operation, and because the cssa) — 
c\cn the simple four-paragraph kind-involvcs structural complexities too large for 
the skills student to confront from the outset, I wish to suggest as ihe core of 
remedial uritlng in^truLtiun in the college Lla5sroom the single narra.ive paragraph 
that relates in vivid language a memorable e.xperience in the student's life. 

The expositor) essa\ as a w riting exercise for the skills student contains built-in 
failure devices. Although we as teachers ma\ be e.xcited be)ond measure by the 
events uf uur da\ ^our changing times, womcn'^ rights, new se.xual freedom) and 
nia\ find merit in cunstructing arguments for abstract essavs ("The Most Impor- 
tant Event in the Last Ten Years," "A Woman's R()le in 'a Man's World," *'My 
Definition of Love*\ students do not nc( ^ssarilv define relevance as relevant 
events in the world the. M\ students po. ,el\ \awn through m\ ent' asm 
with the ideas behind volunteer armies and moon walks, new freedoms and auto- 
mated societies. Those who are interested in such abstract jo\s of space explora- 
tion eouvvx in a sentence or two the full range of their delight, then drift into an 
aimless and elliptical urbit of repetition and inconsequence. Expository topics so 
remote from the student^ actual experience require a sophistication that many 
college freshmen ma\ have but most remedial students do not. the ability to use 
as supportive detail materials thc\ have read or heard in a wide range of literary 
and intellectual encounters. .Most students with writing troubles read poorlj too^ 
Uiid if the) have indeed learned about relevant events through the television, radio, 
fir newspaper, students must nut unly have understood the information presented 
.ibnut a topic frequeiitl) marginal to their own vital concerns, but they must be 
able Uj rceaM the material .is well and compose it in some kind of meaningful prose, 
both read and effective. All these diflieulties are compounded when the student 
niubt attenv. . . Jic formalisni of the essav with its often w himsical paragraph shifts, 
its introductor) statement, its sentence long transitions, its thesis statement, its 
elaborated c inclusion. The ei>sa) on an abstract idea mighi be the end-point toward 
which students sl^ould move. However, until more elemental skills are mastered, 
instructor^ should pa) little heed to the essav as the student s vehicle for written 
expression. 

The freshman theme as single narrative para^'raph overcomes many of the 

inccilcccual icrviccs for the tumniunit), hij> cmplover vvil be severely less liberal and more 
cliust abuut curreemesj* th«n must prufcs^urs. Spelling, fo; c^a^^plc, annuunce** to most non- 
acaJtmics the degree .if literae) uf the unter tu such .in extent that poor spellers are marked 
as luu un brain puwcr. Graduates uf career programs in the wurld of business, health icrviccs, 
indubti), or technulogv will ^uuner ur later vvnte a rtpurt ur nicnui that some .-uperior on the 
job can use as a gauge for intcllcetual whence, job/ abilitv. We with broader scopes know that 
spelling, pu. 'actuation, and sentence structure do not alwa)s reflect the quality of the mind 
beneath, hut if onU for those uhc disagree ^and who decide upon our students' promotions), 
teach for correctness wc must. 

'^These were topics used b> several teachers at Qucensboroug • Community College in order 
to dctcniiinc whether or not a student should be placed in regular freshman composition i*T a 
writing skills class. 
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problems that the expository essay presents. In the first place, attention to a well 
written paragraph of three-hundred words makes it easier fur the writer to deal 
with structural elements. A topic sentence and a closing sentence arc considerably 
easier to grasp and refine than introductory and concluding paragraphs. By means 
of a focus on the paragraph the student directs his energies toward the more 
basic unit of the composition which may later serve efficiently as a conversion 
device for the essay itself,^ Secondly, the narrative allows the student to employ 
information rooted in his own physical, emotional, and intellectual fiber. The 
obvious advantage here is that details, because of their iiidelibilitv, surface easily 
as the students write, with their own experiential reality as the core of the com- 
position the youngsters need recall nothing remote from their own worlds. And 
questions of arrangement of detail and other sophisticated organizational problems 
arc, in the meantime, subordinated in the chronological framework of the narrative. 
More attention may turn, then, to the nature of supportive details themselves. 
Through the application of sensory language to real experience successes in writ- 
ing arc often immediate students learn to tell logical, interesting stories of rea- 
sonable length and vividness. But t»>cse rwo narrative paragraphs written by the 
remedial students represented on the first page of this essay speak for themselves. 
Sample A-i below was written by student A above; and sample B-1 came from 
the same student who wrote sample B: 



A-1. Alan Against Fish 

The day I caught a king Cod fish, out b\ 
Afontauk Point, I will never forget the 
moment I experienced that spring dav out 
on the ocean. One bright and clear blue 
morning, niy family and I drove to the end 
of the Island, to do some of the fishing that 
was going on out in the Island, On u e way 
to the Island, my family and I were talking 
about the different kinds of fish that were 
ninning at that time, Afy father said, "Cod, 
Flounders, and Flukes", So I said, '*Let's go 
fishing for Cod fish". Aly family agreed to 
go Cod fishing, and we did. At six AAI. 
wc sped into the fishing dock area, and my 
fatiier looked over tlie situation, and de- 
cided to go fishing on a large brown boat, 
the \Iary II. When a fog horn honked at 
siv thirty the boat pulled out, and went for 
a cruies of eighteen mile ride into the ocean. 
Then at eight o'clock the boat arrived at the 
fishing grounds, and Captain Kallous looked 
over the side and shouted in a deep voice, 
**A11 lines down." The person next to me 
caught a fifteen pounder which fought on 
the wooden deck. It smacked its white tail 
from side to side. Shortly after, I got hit 

■^Scc Joseph fx CJjIIo .irul Hcnr> VV. Rink, ShapiniCoUc^ri Uyttwf; (>;c\v York, I96H), pp. 



B-1. An Embarrassing Day 

Up to this moment. Til never forget 
the drastic and embarrassing day my 
eighth grade teacher chopped my locks of 
hair. As I strolled to school that morning, 
the hriglit sun shown down through my 
shaggy long bangs and onto my face. 
Everything was fine; nothing could go 
urong. I had completed all my homework 
for that day, and was prepared for new 
lessons. When I arrived at my ordinary 
red brick school house, my friends in- 
formed nie that today was inspection. This 
meant everyone had'to be in tip-top shape. 
Our hair had to be neat and our shoes 
shining so that we were able to see the 
reflection of our freshly cleaned uniforms. 
We all marched into the classroom and 
took our regular seats. Seeing my eight- 
grade teacher curiousK looking around 
the tensc-strickcned room with her stern 
fate, I tried hide behind the huge bo\ 
in front of nie. Yet it was to late; she 
discovered ine v jth my hair hanging in 
m\ e\es. I just sat there stunned trying 
to watch her angry face turn purple. 
SuddeiiK, she grabbed a pair of fresi.lv 
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shaq)ened sheers out of her draw, and 
slammed it closed. The next thing I 
knew, she was snipping away with those 
cold and ugly silver scissors. Now, there 
was nothing I could do except die a slow 
death. When she was finished, she ex- 
claimed, "There, now you can see!" As 
everyone glared their eyes at me, I felt 
the warm tears roll down my cheeks. 
From that day on, I wore my bangs very 
short. 



with a bite. The pole started to bend, and 
I could feel the the weight of the cod fish 
in the pole. It took me aoout twenty minutes 
to reel up a fighting cod fish from the 
choppy blue water. As I was reeling up the 
fish, it was man versus the elements. It 
takes a specai skill to reel up a large cod 
fish, because as the fish is hooked he will 
tend to pull down. As the fish is pulling 
down, you do not reel up, because the fish- 
ing line will have an excess o^ 'ension, and 
the line will break. By the line breaking you 
will lose your rig and the main thing, the 
fish. So I reel up a thirty five pounder, and 
I entered the fish into the pool. It took first 
place, and I won twenty six dollars and 
changes for the largest fish caught that day 
on the Mar)' II. 

It takes no mastery to see the shortcomings in these samples. But even the 
harJest-line advocate of expositor)- essays cannot miss the remarkable improve- 
ment in over-all quality from theme A to A-1, from B to B-L Whatever his 
individual potential, the student seems to work closer to that potential in the 
second sample than he docs in the first. Furthermore, there is no mystery as to 
the elements of achievement and how they were attained. 

Drill on the topic sentence as the statement of paragraph purpose in the first 
lines revolves around nvo basic requirements, docs the topic sentence mention 
the subject specifically and does it contain some assertion of the writer's attitude 
toward the topic he plans to develop in the paragraph. Further work on topic 
sentences involves expansion, students are asked to identify in the opening lines 
the place at w hich the event occurred and the season or month of the year. The 
complete and engrossing topic statements in A-1 and B-1 result from such in- 
struction. 

Students are encouraged to write bits of exact details like "choppy blue waves," 
and "when a fog horn honked" by a scries of exercises that explain and explore 
the meaning of concrete sensory language. One effective method of introduction 
to the language of the senses is to ask students to observe the classroom in which 
they sit, and to write sentences that tell sounds the) hear, colors and actions they 
see, impressions of smell and touch they receive as the) participate in the writing 
experience.^ Later on, freshmen may be asked to expand an incomplete mention 
of place or person or thing by employing sensor) language. After comparing 
the visual quality in these two groups of words— 

an economics book with yellowed pages 
and a torn binding 

my smooth pep that clicks when I push 
the silver tip 

a breeze smelling of earth and pushing 
the window shades with a clatter 



an old book 
my pen 
a breeze 



Don M. Wolfe "Crucial First Assignment. Dcscribinff a Room," Elementary English. 
XLII (October, 1970), 784-786. 
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-Students can easily create concrete pictures for words like desk, siveater^ pocket- 
hook. If they are nude aw are that the narrative paragraph unfolds through a series 
of thought units, young writers can expand each unit of thought with such con- 
crete imagery. 

In sentence structure, achievements come about through e.xperimentation with 
coordination and subordination. Main remedial \uungsters do not know^ the dif- 
ference between ami and hut, nor are the\ aware of the levels of mature writing 
that may be achieved through various subordinating structures. Samples A-1 and 
B-1 still show too many simple sentence patterns, and there remain a number of 
technical errors, but at least there is a nexus of effective expression through which 
to work out mistakes in mechanics. To try correcting spelling and sentence con- 
struction errors in sample A is w orthless because the whole piece is of itself of 
little value. In A-1 on the other hand, to suggest correction is to introduce a mode 
of operation which will add respectabilitv to an alreadv effective written exercise. 

To stimulate those students w ho have difficulty in finding topics, I try to 
organize each theme activity around some general experience ("Remembering 
Youth," ^The Teacher," "The Car in My Life"). Discussion prior to wTiting is 
essential and may be facilitated by presenting to the student a list of incomplete 
sentences which reflect the general theme topic for the week. Each student com- 
pletes aloud one of the sentences. For a theme about recalling schooltime experi- 
ences, for example, here are some sentences that evoked particularly lively 
completions: 

1. When I played hooky, 1. . . . 

2. We always got in trouble when. . . . 

3. .My teacher lost her temper when. . . . 

4. My teacher understood when. . . . 

5. I was embarrassed at school when. . . . 

The responses to these questions know no cultural or ethnic bounds; all of my 
students are eager to talk about the events in their lives and every life style finds 
some application to these questions. A \oungster who completes the statement 
too briefly may be prodded gentl\ bv the teacher to fill in details of background, 
of time and place, of action, thus setting the stage for the coming activity in writ- 
ing. And sentences like the ones above may be used as the starting points for 
student paragraphs as w^ell. 

Prior to each writing activity, I try to help students recall the specific skills 
they have learned in the previous weeks, skills designed to add both liveliness 
and maturity of expression to their creations. Here is a checklist of helps and 
pointers I distributed before one writing exercise: 

1. Write a topic sentence to include an exact statement of your topic and some 
opinion you have aI>out the topic. 

2. Try to state the time and place of the event in the first few lines of your para- 
graph. ^ 

^. Try to use several instances of sensory language in expanded pictures: 

a. mention at least three colors 

b. use at least three words that name sounds 

c. use a word that appeals to the sense of smell 
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d. use a word that indicates a sensation of touch 
4. Alention people and places by name. 

5 Use livch \crbs that indicate actions. Show people in the midst of activity when 
you mention their names. 

6. Start at least three sentences with words on the list of subordinators you ex- 
amined last w eek. 

7. Start one or two sentences with a word that ends in -ing, 

8. Start one or two sentences with a word that ends in -/y. 

I do not think this is at .ill what Michael Kressy mc.int when he wrote about the 
communit) college youngster that "the student must not be clamped in an un- 
yielding grid of rigid, detailed writing assignments/'^ surely there is no stifling 
of individualitv .ind creative thrust in these prescriptive measures, because each 
student works from the most original of all subjects, his own experiences. It 
further needs reminding that the remedial student, so long as he does have **the 
freedom to develop hi^ own subject matter,*'^ finds no insult in explicit statements 
on theme content and stv le. Rather, he feels a certain security in knowing exactly 
what the criteria for successful paragraphs ire. 

The single narrative paragraph is not the end point of a solid program in 
writing for students with skills difficulties, but a number of assignments that 
encourage the :>tudent to explore his own life for materials of composition can 
teach him effectively that he docs have valuable information about which to 
write. Once confidence in his own materials is established in the writer, the in- 
structor may experiment with more mature paragraph forms. Comparison- 
contrast, cause-tffect, jsing several instances to support one topic in a para- 
graph, definition, cI<»^sification. these too can be effectively developed through 
experiential subject matter. At some point In the semester statistics, cases, quoted 
material, and paraphase may be Introduced as other t) pes of effective paragraph 
detail. Ultimatelv, the student can approach the abstract expository essay on his 
own terms, a topic like "w omen's lib'' may be developed successfully through 
instances in which the student has confronted prejudice because of sex; has dealt 
with w omen in professions thought essentiall) for men, has been the child of a 
working mother and can call up feelings of loneliness or neglect; or has read or 
heard the latest from Betty Friedan, has viewed on television a rally for women's 
rights, has been inspired bv the intriguing pages of Sexual Politics, But his own 
experiential reality ought to be the place where a student is encouraged to look 
first when he meets an abstract idea, especiall) as he learns the writer's craft in its 
early stages. "The Most Important Event in the Last Ten Years" could grow 
effectively from some occurrence that touched the youngster's life close up. To 
define love, hate, fear, courage, or loneliness, individual bouts with these feelings 
must serve as substantive core for composition. And toward the successful execu- 
tion of the term paper in histor), the psychology^ final, the sociology report 
(important goals all of most writing programs), wc have not been derelict, the 
repeated stress on detail makes the student aware of the need for supportive 
material in any kind of written exercise, whether that supportive information 

5"The Communit) College Student. A Lesson in Humility;' College English, XXXII (April, 
1971), 777. 
<^Ibid. 
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be Statistical, illustrative of cases, paraphrases of books or articles or teacher lec- 
tures. 

As the course of instruction progresses, therefore, the student develops a vision 
of the available areas to which he may .urn in order to support any topic he is 
asked to consider in writing. Before they begin to write any theme, I encourage 
my students to ask themselves these important questions (and for "in-class" 
compositions I have these questions on the blackboard): 

1. What have I experienced in my own life that I can recall vividly enough to 
help me support with details some aspect of the topic? 

2. What have I read lately (or can read easily and quickly) that will help mc 
support with details some aspect of the topic? 

3. What have I seen or heard on television, in the movies, on the radio, or from 
my friends, relatives, or teachers that will help me support with details some aspect 
of the topic? ^ 

If the student has an answer to question one, he knows that the substance of his 
paragraph must rely upon sensory detail for concreteness. he might even develop 
a narrative paragraph to advance his position on an abstract idea. If question two 
inspires thought, the student knows his concrete details must be paraphrase or 
quotation with some reference to source of information. Details selected in 
response to question three may be developed with an eye to both-or cithcr-the 
sensory or the supportive material available through paraphrasing or quoting 
statements, examples, statistics, or cases. 

When the student moves to more abstract regions of argument, then, he is 
armed with a variety of approaches to detail. With the nature of detail clearly 
in ifiiftd, young writers may confront more easily the problems of form. The 
theme below is the result of an exercise in a more complex form of exposition 
than the straight narrative f: ragraph, one introduced much later in the term. Here 
students were specifically requested to use several examples or instances to argue 
about some aspect of the automobile in todav's world. I find this theme particularly 
exciting in spite of its limitations for several reasons, its subtopics are so clearly 
stated; it attempts to employ more than one type of detail, and it puts into prac- 
tice quite nicely the intent of the questions 'l suggest students consider before 
they write. 

Safer Cars 

Although automobiles are still very dangerous, they are becoming more safer as 
time goes by. Safty idems are being placed on the outside of the passenger area to 
prevent or to help lighten the effects of a collision. Plans for the Motor Vehical Safty 
Standers by the National Highway Saft> Bureau have already started. Strengthing 
the fuel tank of a car, which can explode during a collision, and the use of an air 
bag to prevent the impact of the vehicals are two of the safety plans. Commercials 
on television said special steel guards will be placed on the side of cars, besides the 
metal tip tires which will let the care ride safer on ice. Also, some of the safety 
devices will be placed inside the car to prevent injury to the driver and passengers 
by themselves. While the car won't start until the driver passes a mechanical test to 
prove he is sober, it also won't start unless the seat belts are buckled. Since the special 
lights on and in the car will flash when the car is moving faster than the legal speed 
limit, the driver will know when he is speeding and so will other people. Another 
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safty device inside the passenger area is the gauge which will show how much air 
is in the tires. Signals, signs and fixing of roads arc also making driving alot safer. 
Whenever I am tra\eling in my old Pontiac I almost always pass some road improve- 
ment operation. Just at the New York City -Nassau line on the Grand Central Parkway 
crews of men without shirts work behind large white road dividers and build new 
lanes. I saw a new type of traffic light on the Van Wyck Expressway which allows 
cars to enter the road more evenly and safel) . Because of a red and green light system, 
only one car at a time may pull off the ramp and onto the highway. As long as cars 
are around the) will alwavs be dangerous, but death, injury and damage will drop 
with the development of new safety standards and devices. 

There we have details drawn from life and from the media that are significant 
sources of information for the student. 

After class discussion of the sort I mentioned earlier, a student in another class 
limited the abstract topic of women's liberation to consider the children of work- 
ing mothers. There were no specific directions as to what kinds of details should 
be used (just the usual review of the varietv of details available). But for this 
)oung ladv -certainlv more sophisticated in composition skills than the other 
students I have quoted-the narrative paragraph routed in experience and rich in 
sensory language becomes the means through which to argue her point. 

Deprived Children 

The children of working mothers are often deprived of the security of a healthy 
and loving environment because their mothers are nut alwavs around when they 
are needed. As a young child with a working mother I felt lier absence deepl). One 
of the manv incidents that explains m\ attitude is as follows. On m) first day in third 
grade, there was a violent storm. Jubilant at the prospect of a new teacher and new 
friends, the class was in a state of excitement because of the violent storm. However, 
this happv enthusiasm soon wore uff when streets flooded and winds soaked to sixty 
miles per hour. All the classes were assembled in the basement and the principal 
announced that no one would leave unless accompanied b) a parent. Nervously 
hugging fin new notebook to mv thin jacket, I pra)ed that somehow my mother 
would get to me. A slow procession of mothers holding raincoats, umbrellas and 
books trudged in to pick up their fidget) childicn as I concentrated on a speck on the 
floor. The hours unfolded graduall) and soon I stood in the middle of the huge gray 
basement, alone except for mv faithful teacher. The fear of going out in the hurricane 
was lost in the agonv uf shame that I felt bv not having a mother at home like every- 
one else. This incident is not an isolated one—children of working mothers always 
feel a sense of loss and shame. 

Several more vivid pictures-of the principal, perhaps, or the faithful teacher as 
she waits with the student-would add length and vividness to the paragraph, it is 
true, but in **Deprived Children" the writer herself has bridged the gap between 
abstract and concrete. 

After the\ have grasped soundiv both detail and paragraph form, student and 
teacher mav move to the expository essav of four or five paragraphs. The topic 
sentence is expanded to the introductor) paragraph, sub-topic sentences serve as 
opening sentences for bodv paragraphs, larger transitional elements— like sub- 
ordinating structures that refer back to the substance of a previous paragraph- 
arc introduced, the closing .sentence becomes the conclusion, a paragraph that 
tries to set the whole topic in a new perspective. But at the heart of all these con- 
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ccms with form lies the essence of content rc\c\ilcd through detail. Here, ic seems 
to mc, is a very .icceprable foiir-(xiLigr.iph exposition from n skills .student in 
response to a theme assignment 'Machines. For Alan or Against Him": 

Machines Can He Against Alan As Well As For Him 

In todays world, machines pla) jn important role. Toda) more than c\er before 
machines arc used for manufacturing, transportation .ind mcdiccnc. These nicchanical 
devises have helped us a great deafto ad\ancc forward. But as everything else, just 
as machines can be used for niiin; chcy can be used against him, too.' 

As one looks around him, he can sec the wonderful ad\anecs made b\ machines. 
In transportation, we now |ia\c autoinobilcb, jctb, bteani ships and trains. T'or instance, 
a trip char use to take six da\s b\ ship ean now be reached in six hours b) jet. AI\ aunt 
suffered all the way to London on a French Line ship for a whole week; today she 
might step into a sil\er\ jet before breakfast and step off into the bright \ cllow sun 
of the same day. This new airplane industr\ has also gi\en jobs to hundreds of 
thousands of people all o\er the world. Each da\ new inipro\ euients are being made. 
I re.id in Life magazine that in 1975, the United States is going to have the Hoeing 
SST w hich w ill go up to a speed of 1,000 miles or so an hou^making the time betw een 
places even shorter. Besides the jet ad\ aneements, there's the autouiobilc. This \ecle 
is the one most often used for transportation. It has ad\aneed front a so called horseless 
carriage to a gas engine mo\ing \eic!c. In today's wi)rld this machine is no longer a 
luxury but a necessity. People now depend on' it for going to work as well as for 
pleasure rides in the country. Because the ,.*)rid is mo\Ing so rapidly, these machines 
arc working for man in an important way. 

Although these machines ha\e helped m'an, machines used today arc also killing him. 
The automobile is one of the greatest killers. The National Safct\ Council reports 
that 56,400 deaths resulted in car accidents in 1970. I watched one example first-hand. 
One .ifteriKXMi last December a small boy on a new red hike rode carefully across 
r^'rh Sti?ct in Queens as he normally does c\ery afternoon. Only this time a sports 
car zoomed around the corner at a 'high speed! The boy not e.\pecting this went 
right through the windshield with a crash of broken glass. I had to close my eyes 
when I heard the boy scream, lie died the next day. This is just one of the accidents 
that occur each year. Automobiles don't onU kill'inan b\ accidents, but also poison 
him by polluting the air. The New York Tin'ies Almanac shows how much of today's 
pollution is caused by the great number of automobiles in use, and how pollution 
causes a number of deaths for people with lung diseases and for old age people. 

Machines may have their bad side, but the good they do is of greater quantity . What 
would w-e do without these machines like the automobile? How could we 'advance 
in medicine, transportation and manufacturing.- What would our lives be like? 

Although I personally find the single narrative event a much more exciting type 
of written assignment, the student has \u>rked rcas(inably well with the paragraph 
that uses more than one instance to support a position. The design of the essay 
itself as a simple comparison-contrast employs substantial details of the sort the 
students work with all semester long. And the form shows some mastery; the 
proposal is stated at the end of the first paragraph, each body paragraph makes 
a clear statement of intent in the first sentence, the transition between paragraph 
two and thr':e is effective, and the conclusion does attempt-albeit unsurelv-to 
conclude. 

The stress on writing from experience has many advantages, but one of the 
most '."nportant is that such a stress allows the student to come to terms with 
his own existence. By sifting tlirougli his singular confrontations with hfe and 
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time and cniplo\ing these in a written cunipusitiun, the writer develops a sense 
of his (»wn responses, a ua\ of thinking about his motivations and impressions. 
This sense is often blinded in the rigorous attention to the abstract essav that forms 
the basis of most fieshman writing, so I frc^juentiv assign theme topics that insist 
upon the experiential event and its exposition through sensory language. To me 
the narrative is not a form alien to expositor) writing nor excluded from its ranks. 
\nd the coming to terms with his own life that narration frequently demands is 
the indispensible serviee for the student that the good composition program per- 
forms. In no other college classrooms ^except perhaps in creative writing electives) 
is the student the subject matter of the course, for that reason I am a staunch 
proponent still of required writing in the freshman's plan of study. Those who 
urge its demise have missed the e.xtratirdinar) opportunity to act as guide for 
intellectual and emotional growth, to provide a comfortable and impartial setting 
for the exploration of motive and behavior, of response and action, of feeling 
and thought. To the string of benefits properly enumerated by a recent spokes- 
man ^or required courses m communication skills— "mental discipline, increasing 
sens'tivit) to the subtleties of language, and basic writing skills**'— must certainly 
be added the advantage of self-e.xploration. 

Putting ()ne*s (Avn e.xperiences in the framework of abstract concepts is a 
notal)le method of thinking and makes aecess to the communit\ of ideas a much 
more concrete process. 



'^George L. Groman, "Freshman English at Rutgers-in-Newark,'* The CEA Fonmj, I (Febru- 
ary, 1971), 8. 
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While teaching a course in freshman 
composition I had a class session that I 
think was particular!) good in teaching 
the importance of relationships or seeing 
things in terms of other things. I want 
first to describe the events that occurred 
in that class and then draw some con- 
clusions about the benefits that I think 
can be derived from assignments and 
classes similar to this one. 

The course required the students to 
write a short essay on an assignment for 
each class. I read each essay and then 
selected one for class discussion. The 
particular assignment we were working 
on was the following; "Describe a visit 
to a cit}^ about which you had some pre- 
conceptions. What new things did you 
learn b\ visiting it? What preconcep- 
tions did \ uu revise and how did )ou do 
it^ As you were doing this, what was 
happening to the city itself?'' 

To start the class discussion, I selected 
the following sentence from (jne stu- 
dent's paper. **I began changing the 
thoughts and images in ni\ mind of the 
cit\ as compared to what I saw standing 
before me." I selected the phrase "stand- 
ing before mc" and asked one student 
what he saw standing before him in the 
city he had visited. He answered "palm 
trees." I asked him to elaborate on that 
a little and it turned out that he had been 
to Long Beach, California, and had been 

Richard J. Basgall is a free-Uvtce uriter ivho 
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particularly impressed by the ruws of 
palm trees there. I asked him to explain 
further what had impressed him, and he 
said that the trees were all in a row and 
were so tall and beautiful and close to- 
gether. 

I then drew some "palm trees" on the 
board: 

O 



U 



When I asked him whether that was 
the \\a) the\ looked, he answered, "No, 
thc\ were ckjser together." So I mea- 
sured the distance between nn "trees" 
on the board and e.xclaimed in mock 
surprise. "You mean they were closer 
than si.x inches apart?" 

After the laughter died d(jwn, the boy 
insisted the\ weren't closer than six 
inches apart Ijut that thc\ still were 
'closer together" than mine were. This, 
i>f course, brought up the question. Why 
uuuld he sa\ his trees were "closer to- 
gether" than mine when mine were onlv 
Six inches apart? What does "closer to- 
gether" mean here and how does one 
determine it? 

We didn't answer these questions right 
away but instead went on to other prob- 
lems of seeing and judging. We talked 
about the height and width of my trees 
and the student insisted that his trees 
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were taller and thinner. Again the same 
question came up: What do "talP* and 
"thin" mean and how does one come to 
these judgements? 

After some discussion of these prob- 
lems, I added a little man to m) draw ing. 




A. 




I asked whether that was as tall as the 
real trees were, and the boy said that he 
thought it was. So then I asked whether 
the trees had changed and everyone 
agreed that they had not. The question 
of "tallness" then came up, and, after 
much discussion, most of the students 
saw that one*s impressions of tallness, 
shortness, thickness, thinness, and prac- 
tically all other "qualities'* that we tend 
to attribute to a thing in writing and 
speaking are not attributes of that thing 
at all but are simply relationships that 
imke between things and w^hich we 
then, unfortunatel), attribute to the 
things themselves. 

From this we went back to the matter 
of preconceptions, and I asked the stu- 
dent what kind of preconceptions he had 
formed and w here they had come from. 
He said he had a cousin who had been 
stationed in Long Beach while in the 
Nav\* who had told him about the cit) . 
I asked what his impression of the cit) 
had been from this discussion with his 
cousin, and he said he had thought of 
Long Beach as nothing but docks, ships, 
oil wells, bars, and smelly fish. Then I 
asked him if that was the way he now 
felt about Long Beach and he said "no, 
he had gone there with that impression 



but had left with a sense of the beauty 
of the place . . the "tall" palm trees 
and white beaches and the large, well- 
kept homes and lawns in the northern 
residential section of town. I then asked 
him whether his cousin had thought of 
the city as a nice place and he said "no, 
his cousin didn't but he did." When I 
asked him who was "right," he said 
'*both, I guess — it depends on how you 
Ic'ok at ir." When I asked him if he really 
b rlieved that, he thought a moment and 
then said "no — I think I'm right," which 
is what I had really expected. Most of 
my students give lip service to this idea 
of "it depends on how you look at it" 
but ver)^ few actually believe it or un- 
derstand what it means to believe it. 
Rather, they tend to hold on to the idea 
that a thing is a thing with certain dis- 
tinctive qualities and attributes inherent 
in it to be defined permanently in the 
dictionary or in their heads by a name 
or a "label." 

This assignment, however, made it 
clear to some of the students that it is 
ordinarily misleading to say something 
like the "cit) itself" because there is no 
such thing. There is only the city as 
seen bj someone through an individual, 
chosen perspective. We can only talk 
or think about a thing in terms of some 
system of thought or relationships, such 
as sociology, economics, politics, physics, 
chemistry, religion, psychology, etc., 
and even within these systems of thought 
we have a wide variety of perspectives 
to choose from. But whatever perspec- 
tive we choose, it is still a perspective 
or a way of looking at a thing. The 
thing itself always eludes us. 

The importance of developing this 
awareness in a freshman college student 
is twofold. First is the fact that most 
beginning college students come from 
cultural backgrounds where they are 
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taught to think in terms of absolutes — 
or, worse, in terms of cliches, regional 
folklore, myth, rumor, and expected 
trains of thought which are customarily 
taken as absolutes. Consequently, their 
essays are filled with either borrowed 
ideas that have not been thought through 
and made their own or they reflect atti- 
tudes and thinking habits that are rigid 
and unreceptive to new and possibly 
more useful ways of seeing the world 
and responding to it. It seems to me that 
one of the goals of freshman composition 
is to free the student from these restric- 
tive habits of thinking early in his col- 
lege career and thereby open him up. 



so to speak, to the new perspectives that 
he will encounter in various disciplines 
along the way, while at the same time 
bringing him to realize that these are but 
systematized perspectives, some of which 
are more fruitful and useful than others, 
but none of which are final absolutes. 
This freedom, of course, will be some- 
what frightening at first, and there will 
be a tendency for the student to with- 
draw into the safe and comfortable 
world of his childhood and adolescent 
patterns of thought, but until he learns 
to take this step towards intellectual 
freedom, very little learning, critical 
thinking, maturit) of behavior, or crea- 
tive expression will occur. 

Secondly, our language itself is so 
structured (and taught) that we ha- 
bitually think about the world of things 
around us in terms of the structure of 
the language that we use to describe it. 
A tree is a tree and that's it. An eraser is 
an eraser, although at present it may be 
serving as a doorstop, a paperweight, or 
a missile. In other words, the student 
tends to become bound by the sense of 
identity that our language structure sets 
up between words and things, and he 
finds fi difficult to break away from this 
customary, established identity and call 
things by new names, as he \Tiust do if 
he is to progress in his thinking, and 
especially if he is to be creative in his 
own personal expression. 
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The Circle of Implication 



Everything we writk judges. No mat- 
ter how objective we try to be. If we 
describe clinically the corolla of the 
blue monkey flower at the edge of the 
pond and keep our opinion and our- 
selves out of the paragraph, we still 
judge, because we confer on the monkey 
flower the tribute of our attention. 
Whatever we write draws a circle of 
implication around the objects or per- 
sons we write of. It says "This flower 
is valuable," or "This institution is inhu- 
mane," or "Tliis man is wrong." We 
judge with integrit) only if we place 
also within that circle our own flowers, 
our ow n institutions, ourselves. 

The best judges sit high on a bench 
but see themselves walking on the court- 
room floor to the witness stand. The_\ 
judge all men as judges and all judges 
as men. "You did wrong, and I point to 
the experience in law books to show^ wh\ 
that wrong injures others as well as 
yourself. But I might have done ihe 
same wrong had I been in your place." 

A great judge remembers how hard 
it is to be good. Senator John L. McCleN 
Ian forgot this as Chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field and 
as chairman of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations (the 
titles read like names from George Or- 
well's novel 198^), He became obsessed 
with locating evil and exulting in it, like 
a censor who loves to read dirty books. 
In his book Crime Without Punishment 
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(Popular Library, 1963) he wrote: 

Vito Genovese was a top-ranking hood- 
luni when he appeared; he still is, even 
though he is behind prison bars. He 
looked the part, and even his smoked 
glasses could not conceal the hard, cold 
eyes. His studied arrogance and deliber- 
ate malevolence seemed to have more 
effect upon committee members and staff 
than most of these criminals could pro- 
duce . (p. 119) 

Senator McClellan himself practices a 
deliberate and malevolent violence on the 
sanctity of the private person. His ques- 
tions speak a sadism as destructive of 
men's selves as the brainwashing of 
alleged foreign spicb by Chinese or 
Soviet Communists. At hearings he has 
said: 

1 

Senator McClellan to Vito Genovese: 
Do you operate on that . . . basis of 
killing everything that gets in your way? 

Ge?20vese: I respectfully decline . . . 
(citing the Fifth Amendment) 

Senator: Can you give an answer to 
an> question at all without incriminating 
yourself? 

Genovese: I will have to hear the 
question first. 

Senator: All right, I will ask you. Did 
you ever do anj decent thing in your 
life? (p. 120) 

2 

Senator McClellan to Joey Glimco: 
Would you employ a known criminal, a 
known burglar to write and publish such 
articles as that? 

Gliinco: I respectfully decline to 
answer . . . 

Senator: Don't you think anyone who 
would do such a thing and then refuse 
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to acknowledge it is a moral cou-aiJ? 
(p. 153) 

3 

Senator McC!elIa?i to George Barker: 
When you can hide behind the privilege, 
you are perfectly willing to be a witness 
against others. Isn't that correct? 

Barker: I assert my privilege . . . 

Se?uitor: When you do that don't you 
think that you are kind of a moral 
coward, when you go out and publish a 
statement like that and not have the guts 
-o walk in like a man and admit it and 
say why you did it? (p. 153) 

Like all Grand Inquisitors, the Senator 
conducts his Inquisition from a position 
of immunity. He cannot be sued or held 
liable for what he says as chairman of a 
Senatorial committee. Yet in his lifetime. 
Senator McClcllan has demonstrated 
courage. During the Army-McCarthy 
hearings he refused to let Senator Mc- 
Carthy ride without opposition and he 
often spoke with humor and compassion. 
But he grows ever more righteous about 
corruption, k is **insidiously gnawing." 
He has looked "mto the faces of thou- 
sands of witnesses, many of them crimi- 
nals and listened to their voices: many 
of them arrogant, sullen, mendacious, 
boastful, unrepentant, and unremorse- 
ful." He found James Hoffa to be a 
"chunky man" with "powerful, lumpy 
face" and "thick forearms and heavy, 
blunt hands." Writing of his beloved 
subject, crime, he speaks of "twining 
tentacles," "sneaking corruption," "slack- 
ening morality," "insidious ways," ''ma- 
lignancy." 

I am not asking the Senator to quit 
judging men but to judge himself while 
he judges others, to put himself in the 
same circle. For then what he sees will 
change. It may remain evil, but it will 
have been tested against human stan- 
dards. A look in the mirror should tell 
Mr. McClellan his mouth is hard, tight, 
pinching. I grant him that mouth with- 
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out blame. I have a large nose and an 
overworried forehead; I hope they will 
not count against me on Judgment Day. 

In Crhne and Punishment, Dostoycv- 
sky shows us Raskolnikov living a 
punishment by conscience outside the 
bw. Anyone who reads that book for 
ten pages knows that Dostoycvsky must 
have injured others and committed out- 
rages against humanity and himself or 
he would not have understood Raskol- 
nikov so well. Dostoycvsky always wrote 
within the circle, as did Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Chekhov. 

A thin line wavers between Senator 
McClellan's judging and the judging of 
critics like William Hazlitt or Edmund 
Wilson, but it is a crucial line. In The 
Spirit of the Age, Hazlitt excoriates his 
contemporaries yet he also praises them. 
Mr. McClellan could learn much from 
Hazlitt's observations on Lord Eldon's 
physiognomy: 

Lord Eldon has one of the bcst-natured 
faces in the worlds it is pleasant to meet 
him in the street, plodding along with an 
umbrella under his arm, without one 
trace of pride, of spleen, or discon- 
tent. . . There has been no stretch of 
power attempted in his time that he has 
not seconded: no existing abuse so odious 
or so absurd, that he has not sanctioned 
it. . . . When the heavy artillery of in- 
terest, power, and prejudice is brought 
into the field, the paper pellets of the 
brain go for nothing: bis labyrinth of 
nice, lady-like doubts explodes like a 
mine of gunpowder. 

This is not Mr. Hazlitt's exclusive per- 
verscness or overactive imagination. 
Lord Eldon struck Mr. Shelley similarly 
(in "The Mask of Anarchy") : 

Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Eldon, an ermined gown. 
His big tears, for he wept well, 
Turned to millstones as they fell. 
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And the little children, who 

Round his feet played to and fro, 

Thinking every tear a gem, 

Had their brains knocked out by them. 

Mr. Hazlitt raged against hypocrisy, 
pretension, cruelty, and stupidity in men 
who governed and who wrote but he 
allowed them their humanity, their 
frailty. 

Any good writer must feel strongly, 
think deeply, and not fear to praise or 
blame. And he must remember to place 
himself in the circle of his own implica- 
tions. Bernard Shaw despised the artifi- 
cialiy of the leading actor of his day. 
Sir Henry Irving, but he saluted the 
skill with which Irving commanded his 
own style. In our day, Edmund Wilson 
has been solidly fair to writers. When 
Ernest Hemingway's shon stories first 
appeared, Mr. Wilson wrote: 

His bull-fighf sketches have the dry 
sharpness and elegance of the bull-fight 
lithographs of Goya. And, like Goya, he 
is concerned first of all with making a 
fine picture. Too proud an artist to 
simplify in the interests of conventional 
pretenses, he is showing you what life 
is like. . . . 

Yet Mr. Wilson was not carried away 
He held Hemingway to the highest 
standards: 

It is only in the paleness, the thinness 
of some of his effects that Mr. Heming- 
way sometimes fails. I am thinking espe- 
cially of the story called Up in Michigany 
which should have been a masterpiece, 
but has the curious defect of dealing 
with rude and primitive people yet leav- 
ing them rather shadowy. 

These critics are trying to use all 
their powers for finding the truth in the 
world out there and in themselves. Often 
the two truths intersect for them. Mr. 
Wilson had to ask. "What do I really 
believe about this new writer Heming- 



way? Am I trying to throw him in the 
face of the conservative readers of 
America and in so doing overestimating 
him?^^ 

Ralph Emerson was hard on all of us. 
He spoke of how small we scale our 
lives. Yet he drew himself inside the 
circle of implication so that when he 
came upon a man who had done some- 
thing Emerson knew he couldn't do him- 
self, he let loose his joy and said to him 
at once: 

I greet you at the beginning of a great 
career. 

He was right to say this to Walt Whit- 
man. The largest men first recognize 
large men. 

I think of a ridiculous and instructive 
failure to implicate oneself in the circle. 
Asked to write in a college course an 
essay growing out of her experience, 
a young woman produced a paper in 
which she spoke against liars. She 
thought them unforgivable, she despised 
liars. It was an incredible paper, as self- 
righteous and empty as Senator McClel- 
Ian generalizing on the immorality of 
American criminals. 

"Why did you write that?" I said 
to the girl. 

"Well, because I feel very strongly 
about liars," she said after a moment 
of silent shock. 

"Why did you write it? What led 
you to write that paper and read it 
to us?" I asked. 

A light broke in her eye and she 
began to think about the question. 

"I guess," she said, "I guess because 
this last weekend I was lied to in a 
way I will never forget." 

There lay her story. She had not told 
it. She had been cut deeply by one 
man's lie. She had jumped to an attack 
on all liars and ended up putting no liar 
at all in her circle. So far she had to go 
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before she could write that paper. First 
she had to put that young man in her 
story, in her circle, and herself and her 
reaction, and then -in a move that had 
not even crossed her mind-she had to 
think of herself as a liar, at many 
moments, large and small. Only then 
could she put the lie down for \\hat it 
was to her, not simply as an injured, 
disappointed lover but as a member of 
the human race. 

In the same writing class, a forty- 
fivc-year-old woman who had alrcadv 
sold an article to a magazine for S406, 
wrote down her supposedly honest feel- 
ing about the act of writing. She said 
writing was pure agony for her. She 
couldn't sleep. Up and turn on the light 
to rewrite at two in the morning. She 
got headaches until she had completed 
the work. As a writer she said she stewed 
in a pot ol indecision and self-recrimina- 
tion. That was what writing was. "Don't 
kid yourself," she said to the four young 
students in her critique group, "It's hell," 

I said, "I don't believe you. You're 
not being honest. At times you must 



like writing. You must get fierce joy 
from doing a good job and being com- 
plimented." The ne.\t day I received an 
angrih crussed-out and marked-up letter 
from her saying I had failed her as a 
teacher. She thought I had some sensi- 
bility and now knew she had been 
mistaken. I had insulted her, failed to 
sense her purposes. I knew she was hurt. 
I had thought she could stand that much 
truth in front of four classmates or I 
w ouldn't have been so direct. Just barely 
she got b) that experience and recovered 
to write better than before. But I had 
apparently miscalculated how she would 
feel in the circle, I had forgotten to put 
myself in the circle and sec that as a 
professional writer I— like her— would 
have been unready for a public exposure 
of my professional blunders. I should 
have talked to her alone. 

Drawing the magic circle of implica- 
tion around oneself as well as around 
others protects one from makinr, a fool 
of oneself. And once that circle is drawn, 
everything and everyone in it is illumi- 
nated like a baseball diamond at night. 
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Elaine Chaika 



Who Can Be Taught? 



Eliciting verbiage and refining style 
are the principal concerns of the English 
comp teacher. In fact, J. Ross Win- 
terowd specifically disclaims the En- 
glish teacher's responsibility for more 
basic problems.^ Cenainly, being able to 
explain thoughts fully and in an effec- 
tive fashion aren't trivial, concerns, buc 
they are second order problems for the 
truly non-proficient writer, the one who 
habitually produces deviant sentences 
(See (l)-(6) below], or who can't say 
what he means (See (7) + (8) below]. 

Group composing as espoused by 
John McNamara in "Teaching the 
Process of Writing" may seem to be a 
viable method for teaching the very un- 
skilled.^ However, it violates one im- 
portant principle of language acquisi- 
tion, and learning to write is, to a great 
extent, a language learning problem. 
This is readily seen when advice such 
as Lou Kelley's, to "talk on paper," is 
examined.^ What are the actual ramifi- 
cations of such advice, which is also 
rather commonly given in the form 
"Just write it the way you*d say it"? 
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Students of mine who have been told 
this frequently complain to me that it 
is very aggravating advice. No matter 
how they try, the written sentence 
doesn't come out like talking. And no 
wonder. Talking and writing are sep- 
arate skills actually governed by dif- 
ferent networks in the brain. Studies 
with aphasics have shown that damage 
to one skill does not necessarily imply 
damage to the other. Furthermore, tell- 
ing students to **talk on paper" misleads 
them. It falsely implies that writing is 
as easy and natural as talking, and, 
patently, it is not. Moreover, if the 
student is led to believe that he should 
be able to write just because he can talk, 
and he fails, he can feel pretty stupid. 
It is far better if, at the outset, he is 
made aware of the nature of the task 
before him. In my experience, students 
are grateful to know what it is they have 
to learn: a new skill. Furthermore, they 
are stimulated to try to learn when they 
realize that their failure to write doesn't 
imply lack of intelligence, merely lack 
of a skill. 

All the information imparted by tone, 
stress, tempo, intonation, clarity of 
enunciation, and a variety of other 
phonological gambits is, obviously, 
missing from writing. Instead, there is 
increased complexity of lexical choice 
and sentence structure. Indeed, it may 
well be that certain combinations of 
structures belong entirely to the written 
language. At any rate, even the most 
non-proficient students have no diffi- 
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cultv bringing in samples of written En- 
glish not likely to be spoken, such as: 

By that I mean to suggest that the selec- 
tion of a location formulation requires 
of a speaker (and will exhibit for a 
hearer) an analysis of his own location 
and the location of his co-conversational- 
ist(s), and of the objects whose location 
is being formulated (if that object is not 
one of the co-conversarionalists).* 

While the economy rule does not pre- 
clude the use of combinations of member- 
ship categories for single population 
Members, its presence does mean that the 
task of being socialized to doing adequate 
reference does not involve having to leam 
combinatorial possibilities for each pair, 
triplicate, etc. of categories as a prerequi- 
site to doing adequate references.^ 

Regardless of how one judges such se- 
lections, it is incontrovertible that they 
represent one style of written language, 
but not of spoken. 

The following are examples of non- 
proficient writers' attempts to explain 
either their thoughts or their knowl- 
edge: 

(1) The need to find out who he is, is 
something every freshman wishes he 
could make. 

(2) The basic question is not the color of 
the prisoners to determine the gov- 
ernment's action but to put down the 
rebellion. 

(3) He will see how convenience and 
gain arc no substitute for a true love 
of the way one uses his life for real 
accomplishment according to an 
earlier period of human spirit. 

(4) Even though they make their money 

* Emanuel Schcgloff, "Notes on a Conversa- 
tional Practice: Formulating Place," in Studies 
hi Social Interaction, ed. David Sudnow (New 
York: The Free Press, 1972), p. 83. 

5 Harvey Sacks, "An Initial Investigation of 
the Usabilit); of Conversational Data f^r Doing 
Sociology," in Studies in Social Interaction, ed. 
David Sudnow (New York: The Free Press, 
1972), p. 35. 



this way, newspapers print scare 
headlines. 

(5) As opposed to standard English 
speech where the 's is used to show 
possessive, the non-standard dialect 
use a formation of words in a sen- 
tence to show it. 

(6) The use of plurals also shows up a 
great deal in non-standard Negro 
English. 

These last two sentences appeared on 
an essay exam. Later conference with 
the student revealed that he certainly 
was aware that standard English uses 
"a formation of words" to indicate pos- 
session, and that using plurals "a great 
deal" is a feature of all English dialects. 
He meant, and said spontaneously, that 
black English, omitting the redundant 
genitive marker, often relies on placing 
nouns next to each other to show pos- 
session, and that black English does not 
always mark plurals as standard English 
does. 

Sentences (l)-(4) above were picked 
at random from my voluminous file of 
deviant sentences produced by freshman 
comp students in classrooms as free, 
friendly, and open as I could possibly 
create. All of the creators of these sen- 
tences speak normally, or at least not 
recognizably oddly. They just write 
strangely. Asking such students to "[re- 
state I sentences that are not clear" 
(Kelley, 1973:653) or seeing that "he 
adds some concrete details or visual 
images. . . ." (Kelley, p. 653) is almost 
beside the point at this state of their 
art. For, many of the students who fail 
to achieve proficiency in English comp 
actually do not know the syntax of the 
written language. Perhaps it is more ac- 
curate to say that they have gaps ..i their 
knowledge. The implication of this is 
that learning to write is a language learn- 
ing task, much as learning French is. It is 
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not just a problem of developing style. 

What, then, can be done with (or 
should it be to or for?) such students? 
First, there is the very real question of 
whether they can be taught at all. Win- 
terowd says: 

If the student ... is incapable of generat- 
ing these core sentences [George kisses 
iVlary-Mary is kissed by George] there is 
obviously some dysfunction that is be- 
yond the reach of pedagogy, (p. 707) 

Actually, I have never come across any 
adolescent who could not create a pas- 
sive sentence with the verb kiss, or, for 
that matter, makey cook, or m, to men- 
tion a few common verbs. But consider: 

(7) -pollution loses lives. 

(8) Since American support is gradually 
depicting— 

The errors evinced here are akin to not 
being able to passivize correctly. That 
is, in many sentences, more than one 
noun may be a subject. If an object is 
chosen to be subject, then a passive sen- 
tence results. In (7) the deviance was 
caused by incorrectly making pollution 
the subject. This should read: 

(7a) -lives are lost because of pollution. 

Docs this writer have a "dysfunction 
beyond the reach of pedagogy"? Or is 
he -lAvarc of alternations like: 

(9a) Cowardliness loses wars. 
(9b) Wars are lost because of cowardli- 
ness. 

Thus, he might assume that lose allows 
a noun denoting cause to be subject 
when, at this stage of English s)'ntax, 
it docs so only if the noun derives from 
an adjective plus the suffix -nesSy or if 
a noun denoting Bcneficiar) is stated aj> 
in the informal:* 



7b) Pollution loses them their livci. 

Such intricate and, yes, arbitrary re- 
strictions on the positions a noun may 
take relative to a verb arc e.\trcmely 
imponant in English syntax. [Sec (10)- 
(16) below for further explanation.] 
Sentence (8) is another example. This 
should have been: 

(8a) Since American support is being 
gradually depleted— 

Here, the passive should have been used. 
Does such an error, comparable to say- 
ing "Mary kissed George" if George 
was the agent, indicate some sort of 
pathology? Or, did the author of (8) 
know that diminish docs not require the 
passive: 

(8b) American support is gradually di- 
minishing— 

Since diminish and deplete share seman- 
tic features, the unwary might well as- 
sume that they appear in the same 
relationship to nouns in sentences. As it 
happens, deplete requires an overt ob- 
ject in a sentence. This can be signalled 
cither by using the passive, as in (8a), 
or by placing a noun in direct object 
position. Diminish does not require an 
object. The errors in (7) and (8) do 
result in a failure to generate core sen- 
tences correctly. Winterowd seems to 
reflect the attitude of the profession ac- 
curately when he assumes that teaching 
such basic sentence relations is not the 
function of the English teacher. If this is 
true, then the function of the English 
teacher is merely to refine style. This 
is, to be sure, the basic assumption be- 
hind every- article in the February 1973 
issue of College English, an issue devoted 
to composition, as well as, I might add. 
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behind virtually every rhetoric text on 
the market. Even the Christensen and 
Mellon works which Wintcrowd jus- 
tifiably praises are addressed to complex 
sentence formation, not core or kernel 
relations (p. 707). If, indeed, the in- 
ability to produce simple sentences were 
necessarily pathological, then English 
teachers could say, "Whew! get rid of 
those kids. They're not college material, 
and English 101 is not for them." How- 
ever, it is apparent that errors in simple 
sentences, like those in complex sen- 
tences, may result fruin not knowing a 
rule or from applying it incorrectly. 
Neither of these conditions necessarily 
derives from a "dysfunction beyond the 
reach of pedagogy." By rules, of course, 
I don't mean shibboleths like when to 
use UkCf or other inventions of 19th 
century grammarians. Rather, 1 refer to 
the rules which produce sentences ac- 
cepted as non-anomalous English b\ 
educated readers. 

If no pathological condition is the 
cause of sentences (l)-(8), what is? 
Earlier in this article, I pointed out that 
learning to write is a language learning 
problem. It takes a child years and years 
of constantly using language and listen 
ing to it to get the rules down pat. If 
anywhere near a proportionate amount 
of time were spent on learning writing 
there would be far fewer proficiency 
problems. As it now stands, however, 
many schoolchildren do not get a regu- 
lar chance to write entire sentences, 
much less compositions. Instead, thev 
underline correct answers in workbook 
fill in the blanks, or circle the right 
number. Even if they are occasionally 
asked to write an essay it is frequently 
not corrected thoroughly, or, if it is, 
all too often the teacher has done so 
using the handbook numbers game. The 
pupil dutifully looks up the numbers and 



finds that he can't make any connection 
between his sentence and whatever the 
handbook is describing. Analysis and 
comparison of syntax is a sophisticated 
skill well beyond the ability of the 
uninitiated, especially if the sample sen- 
tence in the handbook bears no surface 
resemblance to the sentence in the essay 
which the writer has to correct, a rather 
common occurrence. It is now well 
known to linguists, at least, that children 
learn to speak by checking their ut- 
terances against those they hear. Thus 
they extrapolate rules of language which 
they constantly refine until they speak 
in an adult fashion. They might likewise 
learn to write if they were urged to 
write and if their writing were restruc- 
tured for them, but few teachers have 
the w ill or the time or the whatever to 
do this. 

It can now be seen why McNamara's 
group composing fails as an effective 
teaching device for the non-proficient. 
It gives too little opportunity for every 
student to create entire sentences which 
express what he wishes. In any event, 
the Consequence of inexperience in writ- 
ing is the number of college freshmen 
who are grossly deficient in writing. At 
Providence College, for instance, this 
number is approximately two hundred, 
usually about one-fourth of the entering 
class. 

Experimenting with seven classes of 
these freshmen, I have found that the 
teaching of core sentences which Win- 
terowd so summarily dismisses is actual- 
ly a highly effective, many-pronged 
tool. The very fact that one can start 
with relations that even the most fright- 
ened and defeated students can recog- 
nize and discuss is of great importance. 
The simplicity of the early exercises 
shows them that they need not be afraid 
to notice and to make judgments. Since 
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their attention is first focused on struc- 
tures they can understand, their curios- 
ity about language and its manipulation 
is stimulated. Thus, they become in- 
creasingly sensitive to written language, 
noticing more and more about their own 
and their classmates' as the semester 
progresses. This, of course, is essential 
for continuing progress in writing. If 
awareness can be aroused, the student 
will continue to develop after leaving 
freshman comp. 

But sensitivity is not enough. One 
must be able to play with sentences, and 
to evaluate the effect of rearranging 
words in the sentence. Consideration of 
the basic relations of the nouns to the 
verb, as in sentences (10)-(16) gives 
ample opportunity for developing both 
skills. Furthermore, it is impossible to 
ignore matters of discourse when deal- 
ing with such sentences, for which noun 
in a sentence may become subject is as 
much a matter of focus, style, or con- 
text as it is of syntax. 

Finally, and crucially, presentation of 
core sentences quickly convinces stu- 
dents that language is rule vemed be- 
havior; thus one's being abxe to under- 
stand a sentence is no guarantee that it 
is not deviant. Then when the teacher 
corrects their sentences, students don't 
feel that he or she is capricious or mere- 
ly trying to impose his or her own 
preferences (assuming, of course, that 
teachers confine themselves to correct- 
ing deviance and style, not the mes- 
sage!). And, of course, students can 
then better understand what is at stake 
in learning to write, what sorts of things 
they must pay attention to and learn. 

Best of aU) these lessons are not 
learned by lectures. They are learned 
from the students' own analyses. For 
instance, sentences such as these are pre- 
sented to the class: 



(10) Max planted com in the garden. 

(11) Tony gave Dave a sock in the nose 

(12) Gwen poured Fred a cup of coffee. 

(13) Irate citizens swamped the post of- 
fice with mail. 

( 14) Max cut the meat with a cleaver. 

(15) The flag fluttered in the breeze. 

(16) The breeze ripped the flag. 

First students are asked to change the 
positions of the nouns in (10) or what- 
ever sentence I start with. They readily 
come up with: 

(10a) Com was planted in the garden by 
Max. 

(10b) The garden was planted with com 
by Max. 

(10c) Max planted the garden with com. 

Two lines of discussion are opened by 
these. First, that (10b) and (10c) imply 
that the entire garden was planted with 
corn, whereas (10) and (10a) are am- 
biguous in this respect. These may be 
used whether or not other items were 
planted. Although implication governs 
whether or not garden will be placed so 
that it may appear without its preposi- 
tion, other considerations govern wheth- 
er or not the agent. Max, is to be subject. 
This brings us to another discussion. 
Although students consistently and 
readily supply the [by + agent] at the 
end of a passive, they just as readily agree 
it sounds funny. I tell them to substitute: 
"the tall, dirty freckle-faced kid with 
blue overalls" (or a similarly lengthy 
noun phrase) for "Max." The consensus, 
predictably, is that the heavily modified 
agent phrase seems more natural in a 
passive sentence than in an active, and 
conversely that the single word agent 
is better in an active. The principle that 
lengthy phrases and clauses tend to be 
zapped to the end of an English sentence 
is thus established. 
Someone usually manages to comment 
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that "by Max" need not be mentioned at 
all, whereupon I point out that avoiding 
mention, of "who done it" is a common 
reason for using the passive. This leads 
to the subject of using the passive as a 
device for getting rid of a superabun- 
dance of /. Several / sentences can be 
thrown at the class so that it may pas- 
sivize them for practice. Keeping a col- 
lection from old themes helps in such 
an exercise. 

Next we discuss when it would be 
permissible to use "by Max." The very 
fact that it is not usual makes it what 
linguists call a marked construction. 
Therefore it is used if special focus is to 
be made on Max. Often I ask the class 
to write contexts for the sentences under 
discussion. For instance, for (10a) some- 
one might produce: 

(lOd) The garden was planted with com 

by Max, not Alec. 
(10c) Although you'd never believe it, 

the garden was planted with com 

by Max. 

At the very start, when they first para- 
phrase (10), many students express sur- 
prise that they automatically supplied 
certain prepositions; if not, I ask them 
"Where did the with (or by) come 
from? How did you know which to 
use5" This starts our discussion of syn- 
tactic rules, deep structures, and trans- 
formations. So one sentence like (10) 
introduces several important rhetorical 
principles rules of syntax, implications, 
criteria for naturalness, markedness, 
focus, context. If (lOe) or the like is 
elicited, then presupposition can be 
added to the list at this time, for students 
readily note that this can be used only 
if Max was not likely to plant corn. As 
far as possible I allow ideas like presup- 
position to arise naturally from the class 
discussion. Somehow before the semester 



is over, most conceivable facets of writ- 
ing do get mentioned, either in the 
grammar lessons or while discussing 
themes. For homework the class is given 
sets of sentences to paraphrase and/or to 
write contexts for. 

A similar format is used for the other 
sentences. A brief rundown on lessons 
to be drawn from (11)-(16) might ex- 
plain further, especially for those un- 
versed in current linguistics. Note, how- 
ever, that a teacher need not be a 
linguist to use this method. It is not 
necessary to use the jargon of trans- 
formational or case grammar, to use 
labels like agent^ range, dative, or to 
draw complex trees. In fact, insisting 
that students learn labels or snowing 
them with jargon puts a damper on the 
whole discovery process. It is vital, if 
students are to learn, that they do the 
discussing and the analyzing, and that 
they make the points. The teacher can 
prod, can ask questions, can suggest 
activities, but, except for occasional res- 
cue work, should refrain from lecturing. 
With this digression aside, on to (11)- 
(16). 

Both (11) and (12) reinforce the 
principle that long phrases normally find 
their way to the end of a sentence. Sub- 
stituting money for sock in the nose, 
and beer for cup of coffee, allows to 
Dave and for Fred to appear at the ends 
of their respective sentences with no 
special Tocus. Similarly, substituting the 
obnoxious kid with the broken hand for 
Dave or Fred forces their removal from 
indirect object position. Another point 
easily raised by sentences like (11) and 
(12) is that the positions which can be 
filled in a sentence, such as indirect ob- 
ject, are highly dependent on the par- 
ticular verb. Although they can be 
readily understood, (17) and (18) are 
rejected by most students: 
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(17) •Wash Mary the dishes. 

(18) •Drift John the log. 

That even direct object position cannot 
always be filled even if the meaning of 
the verb doesn*t prevent it is shown by: 

(19) •The magician disappeared the rab- 

bit. 

Tlie periphrasis "made the rabbit disap- 
pear" must be used. Knowing the raw 
meaning, so to speak, of a word is not 
enough. One must also learn its permis- 
sible contexts. Both (13) and (14) con- 
tain instrument phrases [v)ith or by + 
noun]. When asked to make post office 
or meat subject, students rapidly supply 
the passive, but when asked to make 
mail or a cleaver subject they are 
stopped short. Of course, they get 

(13a) Mail swamped the post office. 
(14a) The cleaver cut the meat. 

But uhat happened to irate citizens and 
Max? Again, the arbitrary nature of 
s)'ntax is revealed. If the instrument is 
subject, the agent can*t be mentioned 
in the same simple sentence. Using the 
instrument as subject is, then, another 
uay of avoiding mention of who did the 
action. Also, (14), but not I think (13), 
allows a paraphrase of the type "use 
something to do something,** as in: 

(14b) Max used the cleaver to cut the 
meat. 

Whether or not this type is freely inter- 
changeable with that represented in 
(14), "do something with something," 
can bring on a debate. The implications 
of intentional versus nonintentional ac- 
tion may govern which is used. That is, 
the class usually agrees that (14b) is 
marked to mean deliberate action, 
whereas (14) is not. A similar marking 
can be achieved with the alternation of 
by and ivith as in: 



(19a) The building was hit with a rock. 
(19b) The building was hit by a rock. 

Sentences (15) and (16) again point up 
the primacy of the verb as sentence 
shaper, for although flag can be subject 
in (16), breeze cannot be in (15), at 
least for the majority of my students. 
Some, however, do insist that 

(15ji) The breeze fluttered the flag, 

is fine and some, not necessarily the 
same, that 

(16a) The flag ripped in the breeze, 

is not. Those that reject (16a), however, 
accept 

(16b) The flag ripped because of the 
breeze. 

After all this discussion of the rule- 
governed nature of language, the un- 
initiated might be chagrined by this 
business of "some accept** and "some 
reject,** but this is a natural result of the 
fact that people learn language by ex- 
trapolating rules from what they hear 
about them. Everyone doesn't learn all 
the rules the same. Regional and social 
dialect differences exist; so do differ- 
ences between generations, and even 
between individuals. Language is always 
changing, always in the process of be- 
coming, and English teachers must be 
alert to this. Fortunately most structures 
elicit wide agreement. For those which 
don*t, a discussion of the variations in 
rules can be fruitful. Also, whether a 
cenain form is permissible in informal 
but not formal speech may be a peni- 
nent question. Sometimes, when a stu- 
dent insists upon the correctness of 
something which sounds un-English to 
most of the rest of the class, he can be 
asked to see if he can find it in print 
somewhere. The students and I have all 
been given a few jolts from such assign- 
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mcntsJ The important thing, however, 
is that the controversial sentence really 
makes students notice. It sends them 
delving into print. It makes them argue 
about language and think about what 
they do with it. That everything isn't 
laid out one hundred percent sure and 
proper is what makes language interest- 
ing. 

Of course only a tiny sampling of a 
semester's work can be described here. 
A partial list will give an idea of the 
rest; 

A. Causativcs (for which (15) and (16) 
may also be used!: make + verb; have 
+ verb; because y from, of — noun, 
etc.). 

B. Pronominalization (what docs his 
mean in **His creditors bankrupted 
John'' and "His brothers hate each of 
Mary's sons," etc.). 

C. Verb tense and aspect (Forget the old 
saws. This cries for new solutions. For 
instance, "I have taught in junior high, 
but never again" versus "I taught in 
junior high, but no more"). 

D. Co-ordination (So why can't you say 
"John made the bed and the coffee")? 

E. Sentence embedding (Not just com- 
bining, but "I hate loud singing" vs. "I 
hate singing loudly." What is the sub- 
ject of singing in each?). 

Even those who have never had a course 
in modern syntax can find paradigms 
and other data to present in class by 
leafing through linguistic journals. I'm 
not advocating that anyone actually 
read the articles on syntax. Most are 
far removed from the concerns of En- 
glish teachers, but the sentences and 
other paradigms used as proofs of vari- 

^As linguists have long known, people are 
not always aware of how they really talk, e.g., 
what structures they use, much less what others 
use. 
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ous theories can be given to classes to 
chew on. I find Robin Lakoff's and 
Sandra Babcock's presentations very use- 
ful for such purposes, for instance. 
There is no reason why grammar classes 
can't be discovery times for teachers as 
well as students. Of course student 
themes are a great source of grammar 
material, and, as often as possible, should 
be used to illustrate points. As I cor- 
rect themes, I always keep file cards 
handy. Sometimes figuring out what 
went wrong can be a real teaser for 
everyone. Amazingly, however, as the 
semester rolls along, the students always 
seem to come up with reasonable solu- 
tions. The important thing is that they 
learn to recognize and correct deviant or 
odd phrasing. 

Needless to say, grammar lessons are 
only an adjunct to the main business: 
writing and correcting writing. Each 
class selects its own weekly topic, often 
a controversial one. Then, usually, they 
debate the issues in class. I rarely ask 
students to read what a professional has 
written, as emulation of the artist, re- 
porter, or scholar is far beyond their 
capacity. It takes a good deal of lin- 
guistic sophistication to pull off that 
feat. It's enough at the start to get them 
to say what they want so others can 
understand it and not be offended by it. 

Basing an English teaching method on 
the latest psycholinguistic and syntactic 
theory usually assures its efficacy, but 
many, a good theory has a funny thing 
happen to it on the way to the class- 
room. Not this one! The students them- 
selves, on anonymous questionnaires, 
affirm that the grammar lessons helped 
teach them to write, gave them insights 
into language, and, wonder of wonders, 
were interesting. Some even complained 
that there wasn't enough grammar. Less 
than ten percent overall found the gram- 
( Continued on page 204) 
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Mimesis: 

Grammar and the Echoing Voice 



If English teachers at the university 
level are supposed to be adding some new 
element, some sophistication, some ele- 
gance to the prose of their students, and 
not just making up for real or imagined 
deficiencies in teaching in high schools, 
they must continually seek new methods 
and resurrect into a more glorious life 
some old ones. Teachers at the "remedial" 
level are all too frequently inclined to 
regard such an effort as icing on the cake, 
as a luxury that can be indulged in only 
at the lofty level of "regular" freshman 
composition courses, or even in advanced 
courses in creative writing or stylistics. 
The remedial course, tacked onto the bot- 
tom of the English department or other- 
wise shunted into some sub-academic 
campus position, is the place for tire- 
patching and bringing the truth about the 
dangling modifier to an unbelieving mass 
of ignoramuses. The idea that the student 
in a "remedial" course may be there 
through no fault of his own and that he 
may be as intelligent, or even more intel- 
ligent than his brother who has escaped 
the indignity of such a course has only 
recently been challenged, by Sabina 
Thome Johnson in her article "Remedial 
English: the Anglocentric Albatross" 
{College English, 33 [1972], 670-685). 
Once we accept this premise we must 
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necessarily go on to the further idea that 
he may not only be able to write as cor- 
rectly as any other student but may fven 
be able to write as stylishly. 

Style is a vague concept, bui some writ- 
ers do have an individual style, or an 
effective style, or a curious style that sets 
them apart from all other writers. It is 
an indefinable quality that everyone can 
recognize. I do not want to get into a 
deep discussion of the nature of style, but 
would rather concentrate on a few tech- 
nical details that can contribute to some- 
thing recognizable as "good" style, and 
how these can be encouraged and nur- 
tured in a course that has as its first pur- 
pose the correcting of grammatical and 
organizational errors. In fact, I should like 
to claim that the conscious encourage- 
ment of variety, elegance, and individual 
voice in writing may prove to be a useful 
tool in impressing students with the value 
of precision and accuracy in syntax and 
word choice — major aims of the remedial 
course as well as of the regular freshman 
composition course. 

One way to encourage the variety and 
elegance lacking in the prose of freshman 
students is the archaic technique of para- 
phrase, but a form of paraphrase revived 
and reconsidered with specific purposes 
in mind. During the past few years the 
members of the Subject A departments at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
have been teaching droves of students 
ranging from the children of Chinese- 
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American households where English is a 
shallowly acquired lingtm franca to the 
Chicano from the pachuco-speaking bar- 
rio of Los Angeles to the dialect-wielding 
black from the East Oakland ghetto to 
the middle-class white who has conned 
his way through his high school English 
classes but really has no notion of how to 
make a statement, or how important it is 
to be able to make that statement. We 
have adopted the somewhat unonhodox 
techniques described by Mrs. Johnson in 
her article: give the student something to 
say, make him aware of an audience that 
he must try to reach, and demand that it 
be his voice that comes through the writ- 
ing, not some depersonalized character- 
less <;pirit. It is true that the urgent desire 
to get his opinion across and to make his 
point of view on a question very clear 
will drive the student to refine his gram- 
mar and vocabular)', especially with a 
certain amount of peer criticism to egg 
him on. But the student seeking to express 
his own personal voice needs further help 
beyond the correction of his errors and 
the encouragement to speak for himself. 

Successful writers, whether sincerely 
or not, often make the statement that they 
learned to write by copying other writ- 
ers. I still have to wrestle mightily with 
the effects of an early infatuation with 
Carlyle combined with translation, sen- 
tence by sentence, of large chunks of 
Cicero. Al\ influence from writers of the 
past is not necessarily good. But how are 
we to get our students to imitate desirable 
models^ Are we simply to hand them a 
piece of prose by a famous writer with 
the instruction that they are to prepare a 
paraphrase^ If students have heard of 
paraphrasing at all, they are likely to have 
seen it only in the form of what we pre- 
fer to call the "translation" paraphrase. 
"Take this sonnet Ly Shakespeare and re- 
write it, showing what he really meant." 



Shakespeare knew very well what he 
meant, and the average high school or 
university student is well aware of the 
presumption and futility involved in try- 
ing to turn the sonnet into modern En- 
glish prose. Sometimes, more profitably, 
the material presented for paraphrase is 
in prose and so more amenable to trans- 
lation into an idiom ""eadily understand- 
able to the common reader. The transla- 
tion paraphrase tests the student's ability 
to read, and to write an acceptable form 
of standard English, but it does not add 
anything to his repertoire of skills. 

On the other hand, carefully selected 
persona paraphrases can help the student 
towards an awareness of the variety of 
expression possible in the language and 
can add to his stock of usable sentence 
structures. In fact, I firmly believe that 
the persona paraphrase can be used to 
good effect in teaching everything from 
the use of the verb "to be" to the selec- 
tion of the apposite structure to suit a 
particular pattern of thought. I hope that 
the following selections may bolster my 
argument and encourage others to try 
more daring and possibly more fruitful 
paraphrase exercises. 

In planning and assigning a persona 
paraphrase the instructor hopes to get 
from his students a valuable imitation of 
the voice and sentence patterns of a par- 
ticular writer. The novice writer is un- 
sure of himself. He doubts his own abili- 
ties, especially in dealing with a sentence 
including such complications as apposi- 
tion, parallel structure, or parenthetical 
expressions. If we give a certain number 
of workbook exercises in detecting errors 
in parallel structures and correcting them, 
we still have no assurance that the stu- 
dent will actually go out and try to use 
the structure he has been laboring over. 
In fact, he may come away from his 
workbook more overawed than ever by 
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the complexities that lurk in the depths 
of such sentences. If, however, he is 
handed a passage from a writer whose 
name he may recognize, and is then told 
to imitate her sentence structxurcs, there 
is a chance that by building up his own 
sentences on this model he will gain the 
confidence to experiment funher with 
the arcane skill he has proved he can 
handle. 

We have found that students are easily 
discouraged by this kind of assignment; 
they have to be led into it. Rather than 
demand that the students "write a 
paragraph in Norman Mailer's style" 
after having read a passage by Mailer, we 
present them with a more carefully com- 
posed exercise. We select a specific pass- 
age, illustrating a particular kind of struc- 
ture, and require that the student copy 
its structure, phrase by phrase, sentence 
by sentence, but substitute a completely 
different subject matter. Each instructor 
who has used this particular tool ap- 
proaches it in a slightly different way, 
but in general we proceed as follows: 
The students are given a paragraph — 
rarely more than twenty typewritten 
lines— double spaced on a sheet of paper. 
The instructor reads the passage, empha- 
sizing the pattern of the passage, the 
natural breaks in sentences, the switches 
in tone. The class is then guided into 
some discussion of how the passage 
works. What are the main features of the 
prose and where does the writer reach 
his point? Are there any confusing syn- 
tactical structures? Any particular little 
tricks that make the passage effective? 
From there on the student is on his own. 
We tell him to try out several possible 
topics, writing in pencil above the actual 
words on the page, until he finds one 
that is amenable to expression within the 
structure there on the page in front of 
him. But an example can show the method 



much more clearly than can further dis- 
cussion. 

Parenthetical expression 

When a student starts to modify his 
statements, he is inclined first of all to 
adopt a Christensenian style and tack all 
modification onto the end of his sen- 
tences. The next step is to put some of 
the modification at the beginning of the 
sentence. It is the rare brave soul who 
tries to add a parenthetical modification 
in some position other than those two. 
James Baldwin is a writer who, on almost 
every page, provides beautifully articu- 
lated examples of parenthetical modifica- 
tion. Here is a complex model for paren- 
thetical style, from Baldwin's Notes of a 
Native Son: 

When I was around nine or ten I wrote a 
play which was directed by a young, 
white schoolteacher, a vfoman, who then 
took an interest in me, and gave me books 
to read, and, in order to corroborate my 
theatrical bent, decided to take me to see 
what she somewhat tactlessly referred to 
as "real" plays. Theatergoing was forbid- 
den in our house, but, ivtth the really cruel 
intuitiveness of a child, I suspected that 
the color of this woman's skin would 
carry the day for me. When, at school, 
she suggested taking me to the theater, I 
did not, as I might have done if she had 
been a Negro, find a way of discouraging 
her, but agreed that she could pick me up 
at my house one evening. I then, very 
cleverly, left all the rest to my mother, 
who suggested to my father, as iknev) she 
v)Ould, that it would not be very nice to 
let such a kind woman make the trip for 
nothing. Also, since it was a school- 
teacher, I imagine that my mother coun- 
tered the idea of sin with the idea of 
"education" which word, even v)ith my 
father, carried a kind of bitter weight. 

Instructions to the student included the 
following specific pointers, good for all 
persona paraphrases: 
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Start by substituting words and building 
a new atmosphere in the passage; you may 
find that you have to move to whole 
phrases, replacing, for instance, "with 
cruel intuitiveness" by "in a scarlet rage," 
in order to make your new version 
of the paragraph understandable. Play 
around with the words and phrases, but 
try to keep them in the same order, and 
zht paragraph in the same shape. 

But not only does the student have the 
structural model of Baldwin's sentences 
before him, he also has to select a subject 
matter that fits the structure, another set 
of "emotions recalled in tranquillity ," as 
one of our colleagues described the con- 
tent of this passage. He has to try, and 
reject, several possibilities before he 
reaches one that will not be distoned by 
the structure he is bound by. Any old 
thought pattern cannot be imposed on a 
paragraph. The student comes to realize 
very rapidly that the shape of an idea is 
necessary, not whimsical, that there is 
some purpose to our criticisms of the way 
he expresses himself. 

What kind of thoughts can a freshman 
student pour into the Baldwin mold? The 
variety is amazing. Here is an amusing 
example: 

When I was approaching the age of forty 
I got married to a young girl who was 
still in her teens and although I was 
twenty years her elder, she was quite in- 
fatuated with me, thinking that I made a 
great substitute for her father. The mar- 
riage would not have met with my father's 
approval, but, with an astuteness that had 
come with age, I suspected that my wife's 
small fortune of tnree million dollars 
would meet with everyone's approval. 
When, during our first week together, 
she suggested that we move out of my 
parents* house, I did not, as I might have 
done if she had been my mistress, find a 
way of discouraging her, but agreed that 
we should talk to Mother and Father 
about it. I then, very cleverly, left the 
details to my Grandpa Joe, who suggested 



to his children, my father and mother, 
that I was a grown boy with a wife and 
that the only fr.ir thing to do would be 
to let me move out Also, since I was 
about to turn forty, it would be a nice 
idea to celebrate at my new residence my 
birthday, which word, even with my 
father, hit a soft spot in his heart. 

—Kevin Axelrad 

The structure of the paraphrase, rather 
than limiting student imagination, pro- 
vides the crutch that makes it possible 
for him to give his imagination free rein, 
without the worry about how to finish 
a sentence he has once started. The para- 
phrase, since it is such a close copy struc- 
turally of a polished original, rarely 
shows any mechanical errors. The stu- 
dent used to getting back an essay 
covered with markings often looks at his 
first persona paraphrase with an expres- 
sion of complete disbelief. He has pro- 
duced a piece of writing he can be proud 
of. And It is his. Although he had a 
skeleton to build on, the flesh is all his 
own. Almost inevitably the next formal 
essay he writes will contain some turn of 
phrase, some sentence structure that he 
has "learned" from his model. An unso- 
licited student criticism of one teacher's 
course as a whole provided this comment 
on paraphrasing: "The topics which al- 
lowed for the most creativity and imagi- 
nation produced the best results. The 
paraphrases were exceptionally good be- 
cause they let us w^Ite on a variety of 
ideas. I honestly liked writing the para- 
phrases for they allowed me to express 
ideas of mine in styles which were pleas- 
ing to read," 

Apposition and Modification 

There need be no consistency of style 
among the models chosen. To give stu- 
dents a notion of the possible complexi- 
ties of apposition, the restatement or 
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amplification of an idea without the use 
of subordination or coordination, I have 
used with great success a highly man- 
nered passage by Rose Macaulay, a richly 
textured description of the city of Is- 
tanbul that ends: 

Once the capital of imperial Rome; later 
the greatest city in Christendom, the rich- 
est city in the world, the spiritual head of 
the eastern Church, the treasure house of 
culture and art; then the opulent capital 
of Islam; this sprawl of mosques, domes, 
minarets, ruined palaces, and crumbling 
walls, rising so superbly above three seas, 
looking towards Europe, Asia, and ocean, 
oriental, occidental, brooding on past 
magnificence, ancient rivalries and feuds, 
modem cultures and the spoils of the 
modern world, Constantinople has ruin in 
her soul, the ruin of a deep division; to 
look on her shining domes and teeming 
streets is to see a glittering, ruinous, 
fagade, girdled by great, broken, expugn- 
able walls. 

—The Pleasttre of Ruins 

Instead of wondering that anyone would 
have the temerity to offer such a sentence 
to a freshman for imitation, look at some 
of the results. The students were told to 
replace Istanbul with any city they were 
familiar with that had a layering of differ- 
ent historical periods. Particular stress 
was placed on the care with which Rose 
Macaulay selected her words — all the ad- 
jectives work hard in her description. 
There is no vagueness, despite the final 
generalization, because of the concrete 
quality of the Images — streets, fagade and 
walls. 

f Bodie, California] First an assemblage of 
mining claims; later the largest gold camp 
in the north, the social hub of all the 
miners, the place where that shining vein 
of gold rose up to the earth's surface, the 
gathering of men in search of fortunes; 
next the prosperous community, the 
spread of general stores, town halls, homes 



that are vacant juid drooping fences, sit- 
ting so quiedy among tall mountains, 
gazing upon wilderness, nature, and im- 
disturbed lands; silent, solemn, holding 
02SZ memories within its decayed walls, 
gold discoveries and finds, the absence of 
new Inventions <»nd the industry of a 
modern world, Bodie has death in her 
future, the death of a useless land; to view 
her boarded windows and dusty streets 
is to visualize her glowing past, broken by 
long, uninterrupted, deplorable solitude. 

—Leslie Froisland 

Obviously the appositions work, despite 
the complexity of the model. 

Parallelism plus Reference 

Parallel structure is one of the trickiest 
ideas to explain and to teach. Errors in 
coordination, errors in apposition often 
have their roots in some misunderstand- 
ing of the balance of a sentence. Students 
can laugh at sentences like "He went to 
the ^v'hite House in trepidation and a 
tuxedf (semantic parallelism abused) 
and ca. see dimly that something is 
wrong with "He likes swimming and to 
row small boats" (structural parallelism 
abused), but go on producing comparable 
bastards in their own prose. As a result, 
any kind of balanced period of the John 
Henry Newman type — "The true gende- 
man is never mean or little in his disputes, 
never takes unfair advantage, never mis- 
takes personalities or sharp sayings for 
arguments, or insinuates evil which he 
dare not say out" — is a very rare bird in 
a freshman paper. Yet with a little con- 
scious effort the student can prove to 
himself that complex parallelisms are pos- 
sible and usable. 

A paraphrase that has proved useful in 
demonstrating balanced sentences gov- 
erned by careful parallelism of structure 
and ideas is the following passage from 
Mark Twain, a description of the Sphinx. 
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At the same time it is a valuable exercise 
in controlling the reference of pronouns 
(thus the surprising bracketing of these 
two items in the subhead). The passage 
is generously sprinkled with its. As the 
student begins to construct his picture 
within the Twain frame, he .has to con- 
sider the reference of each pronoun in 
turn. There are no structural its in the 
paragraph; each it functions as a true pro- 
noun: 

After years of waiting, it was before me 
at last. The great face was so sad, so 
earnest, so longing, so patient. There was 
a dignity not of earth in its mien, and in 
its countenance a benignity such as never 
anything human wore. It was stone, but it 
seemed sentient. If ever image of stone 
thought, it was thinking. It was looking 
toward the verge of the landscape, yet 
looking at nothing-nothing but distance 
and vacancy. It was looking over and 
beyond everything of the present, and 
far into the past. It was gazing out over 
the ocean of Time— over lines, of century- 
waves which, further and further reced- 
ing, closed nearer and nearer together, and 
blended at last into one unbroken tide, 
away toward the horizon of remote an- 
tiquity. It was thinking of the wars of 
departed ages; of the empires it had seen 
created and destroyed; of the nations 
whose birth it had witnessed, whose pro- 
gress it had watched, whose annihilation 
it had noted; of the joy and sorrow, the 
life and death, the grandeur and decay, of 
five thousand slow revolving years. It was 
the type of an attribute of man-of a 
faculty of his heart and brain. It was 
7fiemory'--retrospection-wroughv into vis- 
ible, tangible form. All who knew what 
pathos there is in memories of days that 
are accomplished and faces that have 
vanished-albeit only a trifling score of 
years gone by-will have some apprecia- 
tion of the pathos that dwells in these 
grave eyes that look so steadfastly back 
upon the things they knew before History 
was bom. 

"The Innocents Abroad 
In this paraphrase, as in most others, stu- 



dents found themselves earnestly con- 
sidering the structure of the passage and 
the progression of thought. From a con- 
crete image Twain moves fanher and 
fanher into realms of abstraction — the 
thoughts suggested by the material object 
and its meaning for the observer. Only 
by trying to construct a new paragraph 
on Twain's model can the beginning stu- 
dent of language become completely 
aware of and involved in this process. 
Here is a student's effort: 



[A College Dorm] After a lifetime of 
anticipation, it loomed before me. The 
tall structure was so cold, so bleak, so 
lonesome, so much without any person- 
ality or character of its own. There was 
nothing unique in it at all, and inside 
on the tile floor were heel marks of all 
the students who had been there before. 
The building wasn't human, but it wanted 
to speak. If the appearance of a building 
was ever trying to give a waming, then 
it was this building that was philosophiz- 
ing. It was talking to me, yet also to 
others— others who would soon enter its 
halls. It was thinking of all that it had 
seen from the present to the past. It was 
fascinated by the movie of its memories- 
of all the single frames and incidents 
which, one by one, quickly add up till 
they produce a moving image. It was 
thinking of all the people who had come 
in wanting to make the world better; of 
all the idealism and romanticism that had 
once flourished; of the individuals with 
such questioning minds, whose regression 
it had watched, whose decay was ob- 
served; of the beginning and the end, 
hope and death, the illusions and reality, 
of all the people who had ended up as 
they did not originally want to. It was 
a lesson to Man-of the meaning of hy- 
pocrisy. It was MEMORY— KNOWLEDGE- 
brought into reality. All those who have 
a conception of life-who can easily realize 
what message is being conveyed-will 
realize what the warning is— for experi- 
ence has told this college dorm that peo- 
ple who enter with young and optimistic 
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ideas leave with old and rational realiza- 
tions. 

—Craig Weintraub 

Statement and Predication 

Any teacher must be prepared to tackle 
both semantic (conceptual) and struc- 
tural (grammatical) errors in statement 
and predication as well as in parallel 
structure. This double analysis of errors 
in the building of a sentence (semantic 
and structural) is useful when trying to 
convince a student that he needs to over- 
come sloppiness or inaccuracy in expres- 
sion as well as outright grammatical 
errors. Students do not revolt at being 
reminded that the structure of English 
is such that plural nouns are followed by 
the word "are" while singular nouns are 
followed by "is." Grammar has rules. 
But conceptual errors are harder to pin- 
point and explain, the reader sometimes 
has to patiently extricate the fundamental 
core of the sentence from a mass of dis- 
tracting verbiage in order to point our 
semantic errors in predication and state- 
ment. Statement errors, errors in which 
there is a serious dislocation of meaning 
bet»\'een subject and verb, or verb and 
object, are rife in student papers, espe- 
cially those treating abstract subjects. At 
its most obvious, the fault is the familiar 
mixed metaphor, we have all seen "spirals 
of inflation" that two lines further on 
manage somehow "to slam the door in 
the face of prosperity." More subtle arc 
misstatements like "Expressions were said 
differently by different classes." It is hard 
to convince a student that one says a 
word but uses an expression. 

Any written exercise must be marked 
with a constant watch for the fitting to- 
gether of subject and verb, verb and ob- 
ject. When the verb involved is the verb 
"to be," or any of the verbs that pattern 
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like "to be," the dislocation (an error in 
a predication) can be examined closely 
through persona paraphrase exercises de- 
voted to that structure specifically. Here 
poetry can be used as a rich source for 
materials. 

Since poetry is metaphor, the most 
radical violation of the rules of predica- 
tion, students can learn from looking at 
it why the logic of prose, if it is to ex- 
plain rather than transform, must con- 
form to a rather rigid s)'stem of etiquette. 
The poems of Emily Dickinson, in their 
blunt wrenching of the conventions nor- 
mally governing the union of subject and 
object, are splendid places to confront 
students with outrageous comparison, and 
to Instruct them in the absolute equality, 
the identifying nature of the verb "to 
be." For example, the lyric "Hope is the 
Thing with Feathers" says exactly that — 
Hope is the thing. We all know that hope, 
while it may be an emotion, an abstrac- 
tion, a commendable virtue, is certainly 
not a thing, especially a thing with* feath- 
ers. But then, of course, it is after all, for 
the thing "that perches in the soul" is the 
bird that traditionally s)'mbolizes the 
longing for God. So, by yoking with a 
stark is that which both is and is not at 
the same time, the poet has pushed us to 
the point of contradiction which is the 
illumination of poetry. 

Students can be invited to imitate her 
audacity by being asked to write four or 
eight lines of "Despair is the thing that 
. . ." and encouraged to shock the reader 
bj breaking the rule as hard as they can. 
The instructor can at the same time cite 
examples of such misbehavior from their 
own essays, with the comment that while 
such violations may be the beginnings of 
fine poems, they cannot function as con- 
veyers of logical thought since they 
negate the process of reason. Here is one 
of the results that delighted the students. 
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Despair is the iron window, 
The lock slung closed. 
Receding footsteps hollow, slow. 
The chilly absence of repose. 

Conclusion 

These exercises are only a few of the 
paraphrases that we have used with great 
success over the past two or three years. 
Admittedly I have selected some of those 
that worked best — a paraphrase is a de- 
ceptive creature: those that you have 
high hopes for sometimes misfire, while 
others that you present with great mis- 
givings (like the Rose Macaulay extract) 
catch the students' imagination and lead 
to glittering results. But I must stress 
that this is only a small sampling of the 
paraphrases we have found useful. 

The same process of selection went 
on in the choosing of student samples to 
accompany each paraphrase. I did choose 
those that caught iny eye for some par- 



ticular spark of ingenuity or originality, 
but even after setting high standards I 
was forced to put aside with regret many 
that were equally as good. Even the least 
successful student paraphrases almost in- 
evitably have good sentences; I have 
never had to hand back a paraphrase 
without at least one positive comment. 

We intend to continue to use persona 
paraphrasing as a crucial tool in the 
developing of variety in student style, 
and we hope to refine further its use in 
the teaching of specific grammatical 
points. All we need now is the patience 
to comb piles of writing for suitable texts, 
and the luck to find what we need.^ 



*The members of the Subject A Department 
have contributed greatly to the writing of this 
article. Ruth Nybakken tried out specific para- 
phrases in her class, while Frank Cebulski and 
Nell Altizer made large and invaluable contri- 
butions lo the final form of some of the ideas 
expressed here. 



Who Can Be Taught? 

(Continued fratn page 196) 

mar lessons not helpful in teaching 
writing or not interesting. Surely an- 
other measure of the success of the 
method outlined here is that the inci- 



dence of deviant sentences drops sharply 
as the semester progresses. If I wish data 
for my files, it must be collected in the 
first part of the semester. 
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The Folklore of Usage 



Despite the numerous studies which have appeared in the decades since the 
Leonard survey in 1932 and the courses in teacher training institutions which have 
attempted to deal with usage from a responsible point of view, the fact remains 
that little impact has been made on the teaching of usage in our schools. The reasons 
for the negligible effect are complex, but we might glance at what typically hap- 
pens in teacher training courses as an indication of the nature of the problem. 
Prospective teachers are introduced to the studies and the surveyb, lectured on the 
concept of "levels of usage,'* and advised of ways in which to treat usage in their 
classrooms. Unfortunately, the subsequent performance of these students as teach- 
ers clearly indicates that there has been no change in their basic attitudes toward 
language use. I suggest that our treatment of usage has been inadequate because it 
has been factual and unemotional, permitting the students to assume a passive role 
and, .r.ore crucially, implying that usage is not an emotional topic. Is there an 
alternative presentation of the facts about usage which would not permit passivity 
or ignore the emotional factor? I would like to describe briefly a method of pre- 
senting the usage issue to prospective secondary school teachers which has been 
successful in treating the central questions, demands the active involvement of the 
students, and by so doing, focuses on the nature and source of the emotional 
reactions to the usage controversy. 

The chief component of this approach was a questionnaire, but I prefaced the 
actual examination of usage with a brief consideration of some basic principles of 
linguistic change, illustrated with examples from the history of English. Deriva- 
tional processes (for example, the formation of verbs from nouns and adjectives as 
in terrorize and finalize) , multiple developments in some changes (for example, 
vv hich form is chosen in the collapse of the past participle and the preterit of strong 
verbs in Middle English), analog) (for example, the application of the regular past 
tense inflection ed to verbs originally belonging to the strong verb category as in 
OE smFdcan^ preterit snilac^ NE snioke^ preterit smoked)^ and typological change 
(for example, our language's change from synthetic to analytic — that is, from a 
case language to one which rehes on word order), received particular emphasis.^ 

I initiated the discussion of usage by distributing a questionnaire containing a 



the cli5sical generative framework, the traditional term "analogy** is subsumed under 
the term **generalization'*-see Robert King, Historical Linguistics arid Generative Grammar 
(New Jersc). Prentice-Hall, 1969), pp. 127-134. For our purposes, the distinction is irrelevant. 

Mary Vaiana Taylor teaches English Language and Linguistics at the University of Utah, She 
recently did a yearns research in Scotland on dialectology and sociolinguistics* 

EKlC'Cprintcd from College English^ Vol. 35, No. 7, April 1974. 
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number of the typical usage shibboleths, split infinitives, sentence-final preposi- 
tions, omitted relatives, who for ivhoWy can for ?myy will for shally further-farther^ 
between-among, proven-proved y etc. The students were asked to judge the 
appropriateness of these usages (l) \n writing of a formality equivalent to their 
own class assignments (2) in speech, also of the kind used in a classroom. Having 
made these judgments, they were asked to indicate whether they themselves used 
such constructions in written or oral assignments. The results of these question- 
naires revealed a consistent discrepancy between what the students judged ac- 
ceptable and what actually occurred in their work; this discrepancy was more 
striking in the oral category. 

The initial reaction of the majority of students to this discrepancy is best de- 
scribed as guilt. These prospective teachers felt that their language skills were 
inadequate or sloppy, and most admitted to a long-standing sense of apprehension 
about the imperfection of their linguistic performance, especially since, as English 
teachers, they would be expected to speak and write perfect English. Some stu- 
dents indicated that, although they knew what the handbooks prescribed, they 
felt that certain constructions sounded too formal, especially in speech. These 
reactions invited discussion of the difference between written and spoken standards 
and the historical sources of standards. The students were asked to look up the 
constructions in question in standard references such as the Oxf nd English Dic- 
tionary, Bryant*s Current American Usage, and Jespersen's Modem English Grofn- 
mar and to note the number and kinds of authors cited as using them. \Vi also 
examined sonic of the items in the light of the principles of linguistic change which 
wc had discussed for example, the relationship of the case of a pronoun to its 
placement respectively before and after the main verb in sentences like "Who 
were you talking to^*' and "It*s me" and the way in which the relationship of a 
pronoun to the verb is interpreted in an analytic language. We read some of tlie 
material from the Webstefs Third debate and compared the quasi«moral connota- 
tions of the language used b) those lamenting tHe decline of usage standards to the 
students* own feelings of guilt about their grammatical "lapses.'' 

Since the main concern in this process was simpi) to make the students conscious 
of the multiplicit) uf factors involved in judgments about usage, we covered these 
topics rather rapidly. The students were then asked to construct their own usage 
questionnaire, consisting uf three parts.^ The first section was to investigate sources 
of usage, w here one might look up a disputed point of usage, w hat kinds of people 
spoke "good English," w hether English teachers spoke "good English," and what 
a simple definition of "good English" might be. The second section was to con- 
tain fifteen to twenty items of disputed usage, to be drawn from any standard 
handbook, from the sample questionnaire in Postman and Weingartner*s Lin- 
guistics: A Revolution in Teaching (New York. Dell, 1966), or from the Marck- 
wardt and Walcott stud) Facts About Current English Usage (New York. Apple- 
ton-Centur) -Crofts, 1938). I suggested that the response to these items should be 

^This use of a questionnaire was suggested to me Diana Major, who has used the technique 
for sc\eral semesters with excellent results. I have discussed man> of the ideas in this article 
with her and have profited In nian> wa>s from her experience. I am also grateful to Ken Eble 
and William Slager for many helpful suggestions. 
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acceptable or not acceptable^ and that a distinction should be made between speech 
and writing. The third section was to examine the correlation between the re- 
sponses given in the second section and the informants' actual linguistic per- 
formance and to determine what the informants felt were the best reasons for 
learning "good English." The questionnaires were to be given in written and/or 
oral form to at least ten people. 

The actual questionnaires varied a good deal depending, of course, on the zeal 
and imagination of the individual students, but the following questionnaire is 
typical. 

Usage Survey (reproduced with the permission of Fred Peterson) 

I. Please indicate the degree of acceptability of each of the usages below by writing 
the appropriate letter in the space provided to the left of the sentence: 

A = always acceptable B = acceptable formal usage C = acceptable informal us- 
age D = questionable usage £ = not acceptable 

If a usage is not always acceptable, please write an acceptable version in the space 
provided below the sentence. 

1. Your viewpoint is different than his. 

2. Bill went to bed without scrubbing his teeth. 

3. Bryce Canyon is quite unique. 

4. It's like that, you know. 

5. I am older than him. 

6. She says I am, but I ain't. 

7. Houses are built to live in, not to look at. 

8. Max decided to really try hard. 

9. Who did you see yesterday? 

10. This throng of people was gathered to pay their tribute to the heroes. 

11. It's me. 

12. Someone forgot to wash their hands. 

13. Neither you nor she is tall. 

14. Let's keep this between you and I. 

15. Winstons taste good like a cigarette should. 

16. Each of these students are going on the field trip. 

17. You don't have no claims on me. 

18. I haven't got any. 

Please indicate those usages which appear in your writing and/or conversation 
(whether acceptable or not) placing a circle around the number of the correspond- 
ing sentence above. Example— not acceptable, but used anyway: 

— ]^ ^s) She invited John and myself. 
She invited John and me, 

II. Please answer the following questions. 

1. What is good grammar (or good English)? 

2. Who uses good grammar? 

3. Where do you look, or whom do you ask, to find out which usag.* is correct? 

4. Do you use correct grammar? 

5. What usage errors do you consider to be the most objectionable? 

6. What reasons are there for using good grammar? 

7. Should teachers always use correct grammar? 
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8. If you could improve your grammar, would you? Why? 

9. Do English teachers, or other teachers in the humanities, need to be more careful 
of their grammar than do science, technical, or RE. teachers? 

10. Where, when, and in what way did you first learn grammar? 

1 1. Should different usages be employed to suit different purposes or audiences, or is 
It better to use correct standard English in all situations? 

12. Should a teacher employ the same usages as his students? 

13. Should use of informal English be encouraged in the classroom? In written 
assignments? 

14. What should a teacher do when students use bad grammar? 

15. How should acceptable usage be taught? 

About fifty percent of the questionnaires w ere distributed to university students, 
but other groups, including factor)' workers, secretaries, secondarj' school stu- 
dents, universit) professors, and elementary school teachers were also investigated. 
The twenty-seven students in my class administered 222 questionnaires. 

On the day scheduled for discussion of the questionnaires, the students were 
excited about their individual findings and even more impressed by the degree to 
which the general findings of the class coincided. The observations which resulted 
from discussion and comparison fall into seven major categories. 

1. There is wide-spread discrepancy on almost every educational level between 
what people claim is acceptable or unacceptable usage and what they admit they 
actually use. 

2. Most informants were wtr/ concerned about answering the questionnaire the 
way the questioner wanted. Typical student remarks were; "Most people were more 
concerned about what I would think if they did not answer questions 'correctly' 
than whether or not the questions were actually correct. Therefore, some of their 
responses \yere not totally honest." "The most striking response to this survey was, 
in my opinion, the anxiety that people displayed as they completed the questionnaire." 

3. Students who were able to administer some questionnaires orally remarked on 
the difference between the results of the oral and the written questionnaires, and 
noted that those who responded orally were far less anxious about the correctness of 
their answers. 

4. On the basis of sociolinguistic studies such as that of William Labov in New 
York City, we would predict that social bias would play an important role in lin- 
guistic judgment; responses to the question "Who uses good grammar?" consistently 
betrayed such a bias.^ Typical anwers were that "educated" or "upper class" persons 
spoke good English while "uneducated" or "lower class" persons spoke poor English. 
This equation of education and high social rank is also reflected in the observation 
made by several students that informants *\ith less formal education seemed far more 
apprehensive about completing the questionnaire and far less lenient in their judg- 
ments of acceptability-. Sometimes answers to this qucstiop reflected cultural bias- 
thus "the British'' or "not Texans" use good English. 

5. This correlation of linguistic and social judgments was apparent in the reasons 
given for speaking or studying "good English." Typical answers were "to seem edu- 
cated," "to improve myself," "to get a better job." Significantly, "to get a better job," 
the only clearly pragmatic reason, was least mentioned. 

6. Informants almost unanimously chose the dictionary or a grammar book as the 
ultimate source of authority' in matters of disputed usage. English teachers were less 
frequently cited. (I will have more to say about these authorities in Section II.) 



^WiUiam Labov, The Social Stratification of English tn New York City (Washington. Cen- 
ter for Applied Linguistics, 1966). 
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7. Despite a variety of judgments about the acceptability of any given usage item, 
the list ot **most objectionable usage errors" was surprisingly small and surprisingly 
consistent. Since only a small set of pronunciation differences from a non-prcstige 
dialect arc socially stigmatized by the members of the speech community, we might 
expect the same kind of selective marking to be characteristic of grammatical diner- 
enccs.^ In the class list of mosi objectionable errors, ain^t led by a wide margin; one 
student remarked that for her informants, it apparently epitomized "bad grammar,'* 
Double negatives, the improper case for pronouns (including who and whom), the 
improper preterit or participle for irregular verbs, split infinitives, and sentence-final 
prepositions all received frequent mention. Particular items of usage cited were 
different than^ every one-t heir, finalize, and between-among. No other constructions 
or particular items received more than an isolated citation although several informants 
found "swear words" or "huh" very objectionable. 

How significant are these results? The students who administered the question- 
naires were not trained field*workers, and their questionnaires are not the question- 
naires of professionals. Their informants were sometimes friends, sometimes com- 
plete strangers. Informants were asked to use labels such as "acceptable" or "good.*' 
Clearly, such labels are quite vague, and even if a student defined these terms for 
each of his informants, there is no guarantee that his definition would be consistent 
with the definitions used by the rest of the students in the class. Nevertheless, the 
results are a valid indication of the basic 'zonnotations which a large number of 
people of various kvels of education attach to the concepts "good English" and 
"bad grammar.** They are also a very informative sampling of the kinds of "errors" 
which, in the minds of many people, mark language as belonging to the latter 
category. Therefore, as long as the inherent limitations of the data are kept clearly 
in mind, we may examine here, as I did in subsequent class discussion with my 
students, the implications of these results. 

Ever)* English teacher who has admitted his occupation to a traveling com- 
panion has witnessed a manifestation of Questionnaire Neurosis. The inevitable 
reaction to "Fm an English teacher** is some variation of "Oh , , , Td better watch 
my grammar.** While the predictabilit)' of this response can be a momentary 
source of amusement, it should also be a cause for serious reflection. There is no 
way to escape the conclusion that we, as teachers, have done an extremely effective 
job of conditioning human beings to respond with feelings of inadequacy to a 
situation which, in their opinion, demands that they be discriminating in their 
selection of linguistic forms. 

What are the steps in our conditioning program? First, we separate judgments 
of acceptaLilit)' from actual usage, second, we emphasize that usage never changes 
standards, which are, by definition, absolute, third, we reinforce the sense of the 
divine and unchanging nature of standards b) our methods of teaching and cor- 
recting. The success of this conditioning program is amply attested by the high 
percentage of responses in which an informant marked a usage as "acceptable** but 
said he never used it, or marked it as "unacceptable** but said he did use it. We ask 
students to *'fill in the blank with the correct form" without providing a linguistic 
or social context in which the choice is to be made, thereby implying that there is 

^For example, r-lcssness is highly marked as a non-prcstige item in the New York City 
speech community. Sec Labov, especially pp. 63-S9. 
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one correct form which is a\v:ays correct. Since every student knows by the time 
he is seven that "Whom did you see" may be correct on his English quiz but will 
get him into trouble on the playground, he quickly draws the conclusion that 
there is no inherent relationship between the nature of the *anguage being examined 
on that quiz and the nature of the language by which he survives. It is logical, 
therefore, that these languages be judged by different criteria. The standards of 
the former are absolute, and arc identified and protected by teachers; the standards 
of the latter arc relative and are identified and protected by the immediate favor- 
able or unfavorable social response. Every student practices constantly with the 
language .f survival, his experience with classroom language is more limited, less 
personal, and generally less successful. Small 'vonder that, student or traveling 
companion, confronted with the absolute standard in the form of a written assign- 
ment or an English teacher, assumes that his performance will be inadequate. 

The reactions of my students and of their informants to the oral-written dis- 
tinction also support the hypothesis that the standards for the language of the 
classroom have been established as absolute and inflexible. The informants to whom 
the questionnaire was given orally did not display acute Questionnaire Neurosis 
and were willing to give their opinions about the appropriateness of various usages; 
they were also far less prescriptive in their judgments. It is apparent that spoken 
language w as not, in the view of these informants, subject to classroom standards; 
therefore, an oral questionnaire was not cause for terror. Even more striking was 
the surprise mj students expressed at the discrepancy bet\veen the oral and written 
results. This surprise suggests that these students certainly did not recognize that 
oral and written standards of usage should vat) , if they had been exposed to the 
distinction at some time in their formal education, they had no confirmed com- 
mitment to it. Clearly, the distinction would never have been made subsequently in 
their own classrooms. 

Chemistr): teachers are not loath to add another element to their charts, and 
physics teachers do not resent acknowledging an alternative theory about the 
structure of matter. What is it about a changing language and changing tastes in 
language that English teachers generall) find so threatening? I suggest that English 
teachers establish and protect absolute standards for linguistic performance be- 
cause in so doing the) are establishing and protecting their own prestige, and they 
feel it is necessar, to establish and protect it because they are themselves linguisti- 
cally insecure. 

There is evidence to support this claim. The relevance of the conditioning pro- 
cess described above is obvious. We should also note the clear social bias in lin- 
guistic judgment displayed not only by our students* informants, but also by 
informants in controlled sociolinguistic investigations such as the New York City 
study (Labov, pp. 405-504). The absence of the stigmatized items— whether pro- 
nunciations or usages— was always associated with the "educated" or "upper 
class*', the presence of the items was associated with the "uneducated'* or "lower 
class." The fact that the traditional role of the English teacher in the United States 
has been to identify and dispense standards of linguistic performance would, in 
itself, be sufficient motive for teachers, as a body, to resist the pressure for change 
exerted by "common speech**— pressure which is also, therefore, challenge to 
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their social rank associated with "correct English."^ However, there is the addi- 
tional factor that all speakers tend to be unaware of their own actual performance, 
attributing to themselves instead the forms which are for them the prestige forms. 
There is ample documentation of this tendency in the Labov study (Labov, pp. 
455 ff.). Although Labov*s study was a phonological one, there is no reason to 
believe that the patterns of lexical usage would differ in any significant way^ One 
portion of Labov *s discussion is particularly relevant Having no^ed that all classes 
in the New York sample manifest the tendency toward linguistic insecurity, Labov 
states that the middle class, cspeciall) the lower middle class, is the most profoundly 
affected. 

The hypercorrect tendency of the lower middle class seems to be rooted in a pro- 
found linguistic insecurity . This insecurit)- is perhaps an inevitable accompaniment of 
social mobility and the development of upward social aspirations in terms of the 
socio-economic hierarchy. . . . The tendency to spelling pronunciations such as 
[of tin] for oftejiy or [palm] for palm is another expression of the same process [of 
hypercorrection]. The development of linguistic insecurit)' has accompanied the 
development of the doctrine of correctness. . . . social mobili^ . . . created a need for 
a doctrine of correctness, and led to the elevation of the scnoolmaster and the dic- 
tionary as authorities for speech in both England and America, (p. 475) 

Labov also observes that "on ever)' count, women show much greater linguistic 
insecurity than men" (p. 495). 

It is unnecessary* to stress that a vcr)* large percentage of elementary and sec- 
ondary' school teachers in this country- come from a middle class background and 
are femalej it should also be unnecessary to stress that my concern in making this 
point is merely to suggest that the majority of public school teachers, by virtue 
of their class, sex, occupation, and two hundred and fifty years of a particular 
pattern of social forces, are likely to be prescriptive about linguistic standards and 
attribute these standards to their own linguistic performance even though this per- 
formance may not in fact reflect these standards * It is this situation which I mean 
to describe by asserting that English teachers are linguistically insecure. 

To summarize the hypotheses about the characteristic linguistic environment in 
our schools: 

1. There is no functional distinction made between oral and written standards. 

2. The standards of the classroom have no relationship to the language of survival 
and do not reflect the need for situanonal variation. 

3. The standards of the classroom do not constitute a comprehensive approach to 
writing or speaking "good English'*, Instead the focus of attention is a small number 
of highly stigmatized items, reviewed year after year. As Glcason notes, this practice 
denies the systematic nature of language, and the continual repetition of a very 



5H.A. Glcason, Jr., Linguistics and English Graimnar (New York. Holt, Rinchan, and Win- 
ston, 1965>, pp. 3-27 and Sterling Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage^ 
nOO-lSOO, Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 25 (Madison, Univ. of 
Wisconsin Press, 1929. 

n"sv o students noted in their summaries that in the course of the interview, their informants 
used cunstruciiuns ur items which they had earlier judged unacceptable and saiJ they never 
used. These observations arc indicative of the tendency described. 
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limited set of proscribed items aggravates the classroom situation by "adding boredom 
to vacuitv."^ 

4. Perhaps most crucial of all, there is every reason to expect that the actual lin- 
guistic performance of the teacher in the classroom does not reflect the teacher's 
standards-cenainly not consistently-altho» jh the teacher demands that the students 
consistently adhere to them. In this regard, I cannot improve on the observation of 
one of my students who commented that " ^Standard English' is non-existent, but 
psychologically real." 

What did we accomplish in the three weeks we spent gathering and interpret- 
ing data and examining our own linguistic motives and the possible motives of 
former teachers and future colleagues? 

We did not find definite answers to the classic usage questions. Should usage be 
taught^ How does one teach usage? What should be the standards for oral work? 
Should English teachers require higher standards of linguistic performance than 
teachers of other subjects? How much influence should the language of survival 
have on "Standard English"? In fact, it is probably accurate to say that there was 
more immediate confusion about these points after the usage unit than there v/us 
before we began it. I suggest that this is a desirable result, confusion about complex 
issues is infinitely preferable to the confidence of ignorance. 

There arc a number of areas, however, in which the students undeniably bene- 
fited from this unit. 

1. The principles of linguistic change with which we had begun our discussion 
were now viewed from an entirely different perspective. From Old English times, 
analogy has worked to remove verbs from the strong class and add them to the weak 
or "regular" class. This is a fact about the history of English, and a particular example 
of the operation of a ver>' general principle of natural languages. However, the results 
of this natural linguistic process are often held in the greatest contempt by persons 
who know little about the nature of languages, and unfortunately, many of these 
persons are teachers o'' English. I think it is likely that my students will now attempt 
to tenn>er linguiircic judgment with linguistic knowledge. 

2. The students have a specific idea about the complex nature and sources of 
potential emotional reactions to linguistic variation of every kind. Therefore, they 
arc equipped to deal with the manifestations of these reactions in their students. Some 
of my students had already observed Questionnaire Neurosis in the reactions of sec- 
ondary school students to written assignments, the reactions were most acute in the 
case of minority students.* The clear establbhment of different standards for oral and 
written work, the deliniation of a sliding scale of standards for different audiences 
and situations, the use of tape recorders and journals not subject to "grading," and 
many other techniques were discussed and evaluated in terms of their appropriateness 
for coping with what can only be accurately described as linguistic fear. None of 
these techniques is revolutionary, what will make them particularly effective is that 
they will be used in the context of a broad understanding of what the problem really 

''Linguistics and English Granrtnar p. 15. Labov describes the same kind of selective teaching 
cmohasis with regard to pronunciation (Labov, p. 493). 

•Minoriry students at Indiana University, enrolled in a summer program to improve their 
language skills, repeatedly stated that they knew their language *'had always been bad"i one 
student said he only spoke "slang." For these students, committing language to paper was a 
significant threat. 
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3. O)rollary to this understanding is the strong sense these students have of the 
necessity of specifically teaching the facts of variation and encouraging a tolerant 
attitude towards then . Acknowledgment and appreciation of a broad spectrum of 
written and spoken st) les is, of course, requisite both for attentive reading of litera- 
ture and for confident i>elf-expression. But acknowledgment of geographical and social 
variation is even more crucial since social judgments based on these variations deeply 
affect personal relations in the classroom and, subsequently, in jobs and in the com- 
munty. The study of some of the major non-standard dialects and the linguistic 
acceptance of the groups who speak them is an important aspect of this acknowledg- 
ment. 

In my own class, I origii^ally created geographical dialects after situational and 
social dialects, but geographical variation is probably the most promising starting 
point for an examination of linguistic variation. The concept of "a different kind of 
language in a different place'* seems to be a more icadily acceptable form of lin^istic 
variation for most speakers than the often threatening concept of "a different kmd of 
language in the place w here / live." A numbei of questionnaires designed for class- 
room study of geographical dialects are a.ailable.^ The discussion of variation across 
space leads quite naturally to the consideration of variation across class and, subse- 
quently, across situations. Thus a unit on dialect geography becomes not merely a 
pleasant change of pace in the secondary classroom but a viable introduction to the 
multi-faceted study of the interaction of language and culture. 

4. Surely the most important thing my students learned from this particular treat- 
ment of usage is the absolute necessity of their being linguistically secure individuals 
before they attempt to be teachers. Being linguistically secure Joes not mean pre- 
tending to hav c answ ers to all, or even some, or the questions raised here. Nor does it 
mean never making a social judgment on the basis of linguistic performance. It does 
mean, however, having sufficient knowledge of the way in which language and social 
interaction change, to confront a variet)' of standards and performances without 
feeling threatened. It does mean immediatelv tempering social judgment with aware- 
ness of the sociolinguistic forces from whicn ..o one, not even a professional linguist, 
is exempt. The comments of one of my students exemplify the kind of awareness 
which 1 feel has value far beyond the narrow issue of whether one should write v:ho 
or 'who?n. In class discussion before the questionnaires were distributed, she stated 
that one of the minor crosses in her life was listening to a salesperson in a bakery 
talking about the "real fresh pies.'' After class examination of the questionnaire results 
had begun, she admitted privately in an office conference that she felt very guilty 
abuut her resentment of this usage and about her linguistic snobbery, however, she 
despaired of ever being able to prevent such a reaction. By the end of the unit, the 
student explained both of her previous states to her classm^ites with a good deal of 
humor, commenting that her hackles still rose at "real fresh," but that she saw her 
reaction simply as another example of the validity of the sociolinguistic principles 
which we had been discussing. 

Students like this one are in a position to break the tradition of usage folklore in 
our schools. 

A Lengthy Footnote Which Is Too Important To Be One 

If I hjive given the impression in the preceding section that linguistic insecurity 
is found only in elementar) and sccondar)' school :cachers, the following data 
should dispel it. 

In the course of the analysis of the questionnaires, the class asked what the 

»Hugh Agee, "The Analysis of Student Talk. Qassroom Possibilities for Dialect St udy," 
English Jourml (Sept. 1972), pp. 878-881, Roger Shuy, Discovering Ammcan Dialects (NCTE* 
1967). 
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attitudes of the Teaching Associates in the English Department were about usage. 
In order to answer the question, I devised a brief usage questionnaire. Informants 
were asked to designate whether a usage was acceptable or unacceptable (1) in 
written work in classes which they taught, (2) in oral work in classes which they 
taught, (3) in written work for classes in which they themselves were students, 
(4) in oral work for classes in which they themselves were students. The infor- 
mants were to underline tht offending item or items in sentences which they had 
judged unrcceptable for any classification. The classes which the Teaching Associ- 
ates regularly taught were Freshman Composition and a variety of introductory 
hterature courses; I asked the informants to indicate the number of quarters in 
which they had taught these courses. The questionnaire was distributed in written 
form to eighty-five Teaching Associates; only twenty-one were returned. 

The items on the questionnaire were drawn directly from the items hsted in 
Marckwardt and Walcott's Facts About Current English Usage}^ In their discus- 
sion, first published in 1938, Marckwardt and Walcott reviewed the earlier study 
Current English Usage by Sterling Leonard (Chicago. Inland Press, 1932), which 
sought to gather information about usage by securing the "consensus of expert 
opinion" from a group of 229 judges composed of linguists, editors, authors, 
businessmen, and teachers of English and speech." Usages were labeled "estab- 
lished," "disputable," or "illiterate"; however, the "disputable" ranking meant 
only that the judges could not agree about the particular item. The Marckwardt 
and Walcott study examined the items in each of these categories, comparing the 
opinions of the Leonard judges with the linguistic testimony and citations avail- 
able in the Oxford English Dictionary and its Supplement, Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (second edition), Horwill's Modern American Usage, Hall's 
English Usage, and the grammars of Jespersen and Curme. 

The questionnaire contained twelve items identified as "established" usage 
according to tlie Leonard Survey, and seven items identified as "disputable" usage. 
The comparison of the judgments of the twenty-one Teaching Associates with 
the judgments of dictionaries and grammar books is most interesting. In the fol- 
lowing table, the item being examined is italicized. Figures represent the per- 
centage of the informants who found the item unacceptable in the relevant cate- 
gory. When an informant found the sentence unacceptable, but circled an item 
other than the one being studied, his response was eliminated from the percentage; 
in a few cases, no answer was given for an item in a particular category, and these 
instances were also eliminated in figuring the percentages. 

lOThcrc were minor changes in order to make some of the sentences more likely in a col- 
lege classroom. The origmal sentences ar.d their altered versions are, respectively- i) This was 
the reason why he went home. This was the reason why he left the university. 2) We will try 
and get ir. We will try and get the book as soon as possible. 3) We can expect the commission 
to ac lease protect our interests. We can expect the committee to at least protect our interests. 
4) If It wasn t for football, school life would be dull. If it wasn^t for examinations, school life 
would be more pleasant. 5) He stopped to price some flowers. Harold stopped to price some 
flowers 6) Invite whoever you like to the party. Invite whoever vou like to my wedding. 7) 
I wish I was wonderful, I wish I was intelligent. ' ^ ^ 

I^The actual division of the group of 229 judges was. thirty linguistic specialists, thirty 
editors, twenty-two authors, nineteen businessmen, and about 130 English teachers. 
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Written work 





in classes 
which T. A.'s 
taught 


Oral 


Written work 
inT.A.'s 
own classes 


Oral 


Category I: "established" 
This is a man ... I used 
to know (omitted relative). 


43% 


5% 


67% 


20% 


This is the chapter whose 
contents caused most discussion* 


67% 


26% 


72% 


53% 


He did not do as well as 
we expected 


9% 


0% 


24% 


5% 


This was the reason why 
he left the university. 


70% 


20% 


84% 


21% 


We can expect the committee 
to at least protect our 
interests. 


55% 


15% 


70% 


40% 


I don't know ^^ I can. 


20% 


5% 


37% 


5% 


If it toasnh for examinations, 
school life would be more 
pleasant. 


81 /o 


43 /o 


/o 


/O/o 


Harold stopped to price 
some flowers. 


20% 


5% 


33% 


14% 


You had to have property to 
vote, in the eighteenth century. 


42% 


0% 


70% 


5% 


T f^lr T rniild walk no ftiTther 


29% 


9% 


43% 


28% 


Yd like to make a correction. 


9% 


0% 


19% 


0% 


Galileo discovered that the 


45% 


' 25% 


50% 


35% 


Category II: "disputable" 
None of them ate here. 


OU/o 


/o 


oy /o 




We will try and get the 
book as soon as possible. 






yu /o 




wc onty naci one lert. 




y /o 


o/ /o 




A treaty was concluded 
between the four powers. 


70 /o 


43 /o 


o5/o 




Invite whoever you like to 
my wedding. 


70% 


10% 


80% 


26% 


I wish I avas intelligent. 


62% 


33% 


90% 


52% 


My contention has been 
proven many times. 


60% 


30% 


90% 


37% 



Obviouslj , the most important observation to be made about these data is that 
in fifteen out of nineteen instances, more than twenty-five percent of these gradu- 
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ate students find unacceptable in w ritten u ork fur introductory composition and 
literature classes usages which occur in the works of major figures of every kind 
of literature, sometimes from the beginnings of written English records. In the 
Marckwardt and Walcott study, all of these usages w ere placed in the Literary 
English categor)-. The authors' definition of Literary English is. "If the expression 
was recorded without a limiting label in the collections of usage consulted, and if 
there was at least one citation from the nineteenth centur) , the expression was 
considered Literal)- English (p. 18). The authors note that even the OED found it 
necessar)^ to limit the citations to one per centur)- in many cases, and none of the 
items labeled Literary English relies on a single citation. The following citation is 
t^'pical: I had rather go at once. The OED cites uses from 1450-1875. Jespersen 
cites Defoe, Thackeray, Shaw, Wells, Hall names thirty-two authors who use it. 
Put more bluntly, these students will later fill PMLA with scholarly articles on 
Austen, James, Hardy, and .Meredith, but they find the language of these authors 
unacceptable from college freshmen. 
Some other points should be briefly noted: 

1. The comparison of the evidence from the dictionaries and grammar books with 
the judgments of these Teaching Associates clearly supports the earlier hypothesis 
that the shibboleths of usage are protected and propagated by oral tradition, certainly 
they are not based on the usage exemplified by literature of acknowledged value. 

2. One might suggest that any individual may choose to be as prescriptive as he 
wishes about his own linguistic performance and, therefore, that tne percentages of 
unacceptability relating to the graduate students' own work are irrelevant to this 
discussion. However, it should be noted that in every case, a high percentage of un- 
acceptabilit)- for written graduate work corresponds to a high percentage for written 
introductory work, it often corresponds to a significant percentage for oral work as 
well. Unfortunately, there was no way to check these ratings against the actual writ- 
ten and oral usage of the graduate students although, on principle, one would be very 
suspicious of the high percentages, especially in the oral category. 

3. The Leonard Survey suggests that a teacher "will certainly, in marking themes, 
accept from the average student any usage classed in this study as established or 
disputable . . (quoted in Marckwardt and Walcott, p. 15), and Marckwardt and 
Walcott remark in their discussion that the Leonard classifications were very con- 
servative. Yet, in this survey, eight of the twelve items ranked as established usages 
in the Leonard Survey have a high unacceptability rating. In the disputable category, 
every one of the seven items has a high rating. It is interesting to note that all of the 
latter items except the last one received an ''established'' rating from the linguists 
in Leonard's panel and a "disputable" rating from the group as a whole (for the 
last item, the ratings were reversed). It is perhaps predictable, but unfortunate, that 
the judgment of at least this particular group of professional teachers of writing almost 
never coincides with the judgment of protessional students of language. 

4. The items which have extremely high percentages of unacceptability for both 
kinds of written work are, predictably, improper "ca«je" for a pronoun, the lack of 
the subjunctive, the proper form of the participle, the between-a??iong distinction, 
and certain bound phrasts-reason vihy^ try and get. These are the kinds of items 
which received frequent mention by my students* informants and which seem to 
constitute a lexical parallel to the small number of marked pronunciation features in 
a non-prestige dialect. 

5- There was no correlation between the number of quarters a Teaching Associate 
had taught and the prescriptiveness of his linguistic judgment. It should be noted 
that one graduate student-out onl) one-remarked at the bottom of the question- 

( Continued an page 219) 
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Cassettes in the Classroom 



What started as an experiment several 
years ago has turned out to save time in 
correcting freshman composition themes. 
If I can believe my students, it has also 
helped them learn to write better. And 
that's uhat it's really all about. Briefly, 
the "experiment" consists of using cas- 
sette cartridges to correct freshman 
papers. The following is a sketch of the 
method with some comments about the 
results. 

Each student in my composition sec- 
tions is required to buy a cassette catridge 
in addition to the other required mate- 
rials. If he buys it from our college audio- 
visual department, he may get a partial 
refund when he turns it in at the end of 
the quarter. What it amounts to, then, is 
that he is renting the cartridge for about 
ten cents per week. The audio-visual 
department has a number of cartridge 
playback machines available fur student 
use in its listening room. This kind of 
machine is familiar to and popular with 
students. They have many available to 
them in the dormitories. 

The student writes his assigned essay, 
places it into his folder, places the cas- 
sette in the folder, and hands in all three 



Ermo Klammer teaches English and Lingtdstics 
at Eastern Oregon College^ La Grande^ Oregon. 
He has m progress The Forms of Writinff, a 
Freshman Composition text which uses T-G 
grammar to move from the concept of the 
organization of sentences to the organization of 
paragraphs and essays. 



— theme, cassette, and folder— on the 
date due. I then put his cassette into my 
recording machine (supplied by the col- 
lege) and read his theme, recording my 
comments as I go along. I first record 
the student's name and the date the paper 
was due. This is a safety measure, in case 
the paper and the cartridge get separated 
from each other. As I read the paper, I 
place numbers in the margin which cor- 
respond to the number of the comment 
I will be recording at the time. I still 
use a red pencil for the sake of visibility. 
After I have read the paper through and 
have assigned a grade, I return it with the 
cartridge, announcing a date for the 
rewritten version to be handed in. 

Once the student gets his paper back, 
he goes to the library, checks out a tape 
player, and listens to my comments as 
he reads through his own paper. He may 
—indeed he is encouraged to — make 
whatever revisions or corrections he feels 
necessary. He may even rewrite the en- 
tire paper while he is listening to the 
tape. If there is a particular point which 
he has not understood, he can replay that 
part of the tape until he understands it. 

The kinds of comments I make are 
varied as to type and importance. Some 
deal purely with grammatical or struc- 
tural matters — for example, how to cor- 
rect a sentence fragment by adding 
(usually) the verb or by attaching the 
fragment to another sentence. Some deal 
merely with the mechanics of writing — 
spelling, punctuation, manuscript form. 
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and the like. The student might have to 
be reminded, for example, that he failed 
to double-space, and that the instructor 
is suffering from strained eyeballs as a 
result of his forgetfulness. I usually do 
not spell words for students; instead I 
send them to the dictionary by drawing 
attention to their errors. Often it seems 
best to try to give reasons for panicular 
forms of punctuation rather than to 
merely list the correct mark: the student 
generally profits more from an explana- 
tion of why we use commas to set off 
nonrestrictive clauses and why we do 
7iot use them for restrictive clauses than 
he does from the simple comment, "You 
need commas here " Items that particu- 
larly benefit from being recorded have 
to do with such things as paragraph de- 
velopment and the organization of the 
whole essay. 

From the instructor's point of view 
this method has advantages and disadvan- 
tages. To begin with, the very nature of 
the machinery makes the job cumber- 
some at times. The instructor has to carry 
a large box back and forth to class on 
those days when he is collecting or dis- 
tributing papers and cartridges. Because 
the machine is necessary to carry out the 
project means that the work of correct- 
ing papers must be done in the office. A 
disadvantage which may occur when one 
is first trying out the method has to do 
with difficult)' m dictating into a mike 
"on the run," so to speak, or in the 
presence of those colleagues who share 
the office. It also takes time to learn how 
to make an accurate and thorough cri- 
tique during a once-through reading of 
a paper. Indeed, the whole method is 
time-consuming. There is no doubt about 
that. To correct a paper in this way takes 
at least half again as much time as the 
"old** method of writing a few cryptic 
comments and hieroglyphic symbols. 



A final disadvantage lies in the matter 
of timing. When can one schedule the 
rewrite of a paper so that it will give the 
student enough time to hear the com- 
ments, correct the paper, and learn some- 
thing in time to avoid making those same 
mistakes on the next paper he hands in? 
However, if one considers that writing 
skills are cumulative, it may not be as big 
a problem as it at first seems. One possible 
solution might be to require the student 
to buy two cartridges. 

The advantages of the method, on the 
other hand, seem clearly to outweigh 
the disadvantages. The instructor can 
say much more and can say it more 
clearly. I estimate that a person can speak 
at least five times faster than he can write, 
which means that he can convey five 
times as much information in the same 
amount of time. The fact that the in- 
structor can say so much more helps him 
to anticipate certain questions which any 
teacher of composition knows will be 
forthcoming from students who try to 
decipher the traditional hieroglyphics of 
the margin. This, in turn, may mean that 
the student no longer feels the need to 
corner his teacher for so many personal 
explanations of trivial matters, thereby 
saving everybody's time for more im- 
portant things. 

On the last full day of classes for the 
quarter my students were asked to write 
an unsigned, ungraded comment about 
their own reactions to the method. Forty- 
ftve of the forty-eight who survived 
responded. Only one was severely nega- 
tive in his response. All the others liked 
the method and its results. The most com- 
mon complaint concerned the difficulty 
of scheduling listening time in the library. 
In addition, the fact that the students had 
to go to the library to listen to the tapes 
was in itself an inconvenience for some. 
Now, three years and some 450 stu- 
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dents later, I am still using the method. 
During one quarter I abandoned it, but 
I came back to it quickly. I felt ham- 
strung by my inability to %mte as much 
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as I wanted to say to help the struggling 
student. And the last of these 450 stu- 
dents still agree that the method is, if not 
exciting, at least interesting and helpful. 



The Folklore of Usage 

(Continued fro?n page 216) 

naire that ^^an) of these could be acceptable or unacceptable depending on purpose 
and style of writing." It is not surprising that the percentages of unacceptability 
were very low on this questionnaire. 

Twenty -one individuals is a small number on which to base any firm conclusions, 
and these results are presented as suggestive rather than definitive. But one wonders 
whether the small number of returned questionnaires is another manifestation of 
Questionnaire Neurosis. Would the returns have been equally small if I had asked 
about political affiliation or abortion laws? It may also be argued that the results 
have been distorted by a tendency on the part of the informants to mark an item 
unacceptable simply because it appeared on the questionnaire. If this is so, I would 
like to ask what it is about writing that does not occur between the covers of the 
latest Norton antholog)- that makes it eminently suspect. And might this tendency 
also apply to all usages w hich happen to appear in student writing? In cither case, 
it seems that fear of seeming permissive in linguistic matters can only come from 
fear of seeming inadequate in linguistic matters. 

I leave the last word to one of my students. "It's pathetic to think that our sys- 
tem uf teaching language and our concern with rules can make a native speaker of 
English feel so inadequate about his own language.'' 
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What Students Can Do to 
Take the Burden Off You 



There has been a lot of discussion 
about student-centered techniques lately, 
and research generally concludes that 
students learn at least as much from a 
"teacherless" class as from a traditional 
class, provided they write a great deal.* 
Student-centered techniques, then, would 
be perfect for beginning teachers. Such 
techniques are completely between stu- 
dent and teacher, require no radical re- 
vision of existing English programs, 
emphasize individual instruction, and 
make room for more actual writing 
practice. At the same time, they take 
some of the burden off the new teacher. 

One obvious device to minimize the 
effect of a teacher's inexperience and 
maximize learning is peer group evalua- 
tion. Because this method lets students 
read other's papers, pointing out both 
errors in mechanics and problems of con- 
tent and organization, it saves agonizing 
hours spent in correcting student themes 
by beginning teachers anxious to be fair 
and complete. 

A new instructor who wished to use 
peer evaluation could spend class time at 
the beginning of the semester to arrive 
at some mutually acceptable standards 
for mechanical competence and good 
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organization. Perhaps some model essays 
from an anthology could be useful here, 
or even some student essays. From the 
discussions, a mimeographed form could 
be evolved. A copy of the form would 
be attached to every paper the student 
turns in (see appendix). On the form 
appear the criteria for acceptable papers, 
accompanied by several sentences of de- 
scription. Below the criteria are four 
empty bo.xes in which four student 
readers will evaluate the attached theme 
according to the written criteria. Each 
student cvaluator must assign a grade 
and justify it as a teacher would. He 
must sign his name to his evaluations, so 
the author may question him further if 
necessary. Mere mechanical errors need 
not be taken up in the boxes provided 
for evaluation, they arc indicated right 
on the paper. 

Arriving at the criteria for a good 
paper would probably be useful for the 
beginning teacher as for his students; it 
would give him some time to think out 
what he wanted from his students, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for him to fall back 
on assignments that bored him and would 
catapult new generations to tedium. 

After the student has had his paper 
evaluated by four members of the class 
in the light of the new criteria, he has 
another task: he must revise his paper 
in accordance with his classmates' criti- 
cisms. If he disagrees, he must call his 
critics together and discuss the paper 
with them — perhaps they have misun- 
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dcrstood, or perhaps they can make clear 
orally what they couldn't tell him on the 
evaluation sheet. At this point the teacher 
can enter the discussion again, but still 
only as a resource — not as a fount of 
specious authority. 

All the actual work, then, is done by 
the students. This division of labor is 
effective for many reasons. First, it re- 
moves from the new teacher the responsi- 
bilit) of handing down standards by fiat 
(and of possibly being wrong). Second, 
it involves the student in the evaluative 
process, which ceases to be a mysterj' 
looked on with hostility , Having to find 
the mistakes of others makes the student 
more conscious of his own errors, and it 
teaches him the notion of an audience. 
For once he isn't w riting only for the 
teacher, he must engage the attention of 
his peers, \v ho aren't being paid for their 
kindness. Third, it frees the teacher from 
dealing with the obvious errors that are 
made over and over by students unto 
eternity — and can be found by anyone 
reading a student theme. The teacher 
then presumably has time and energj' to 
tackle more complicated writing prob- 
lems such as logical fallacies, immature 
style, and sentence monotony, which 
often get pushed to the background by 
less esoteric and more prominent incon- 
sistencies. 

The principle behind the apparent 
disappearance of professional authorit)' 
in the classroom is another irony, in 
teaching, sometimes less is more. The 
teacher seems to teach less, and be less 
involved, but more frequent writing as- 
signments actually mean that the student 
learns more. And the teacher does have 
some "free" time for more sophisticated 
writing problems, which involve him in 
more than a superficial evaluation of a 
student's difficulties. 

As a check or balance on peer-group 
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instruction, individual conferences are a 
necessit). Held twice during the semes- 
ter, they enable the instructor to meet 
with *'low -profile" students to find out 
if they are actually doing any work. At 
the first conference a student must pre- 
sent all his written work to date, all the 
peer-evaluation sheets, and evidence that 
he has done some revisioa to meet his 
classmates' criticism. Once again the stu- 
dent bears the responsibilit)'; he must 
keep all his w ritten work and produce it 
on demand. Why should the teacher act 
as file clerk by keeping papers? And why 
should the student discard a paper some- 
one has carefully read and annotated 
for him? 

Fifteen minutes is ample time to read 
all of a student's work if it has already 
been read by the class. The majority 
of students require no further attention — 
a mere corroboration of the class's 
opinion satisfies them. They now have 
had five opinions. But if, when reading 
the papers, the instructor sees a special 
problem — anything from missing work 
to lack of revision to problems not 
pointed out by student evaluators — he 
can arrange another conference. 

The first conference ought to be held 
before mid-semester, so it can help the 
student improve. At the final conference, 
held just before the semester's end, the 
teacher can give a last evaluation of the 
student's work, looking both for im- 
provement and for ability. But most stu- 
dents can tell with great accuracy what 
grade they deserve, because they have 
had at least four times as much criticism 
as the teacher alone could have provided. 
Difficult cases require a final writing 
assignment. 

Lest the busy instructor shy away 
from spending tAtra time on conferen».es, 
let me suggest that these meetings be 
held mostly during class time. I have 
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found it beneficial to varj* the classroom 
routine nvicc during the semester by 
calling off the full class for two week 
periods— -once at midterm and once be- 
•fore finals. During this time, students 
come in groups of four or five a day for 
conferences. Those who don't have a 
conference that day are free to work at 
home on a writing assignment that is due 
when the class reconvenes as a whole. 
The four or five students scheduled for 
conferences come to the classroom. 
While waiting for their conferences, 
students can revise their own papers, 
evaluate papers for the other four stu- 
dents in the room, discuss differences of 
opinion about previous work, or begin 
prewriting the next assignment. This 
little **lab'* is a welcome break around 
mid-semester, and it gives everj'one a 
chance to catch up. After all, there is 
nothing sacred about having all of the 
people in the classroom all of the time, 
some people think the classroom is a 
lousy place to write. 

But the last method I suggest involves 
the classroom directly in the writing 
process: it is the prewriting and editing 
session. In the prewriting session, stu- 
dents divide into groups to zry^ out theses, 
help each other with outlines, and read 
opening paragraphs to one another. In 
the editing session, students write in 
class and then discuss their w ork in prog- 
ress. The best way to accomplish this is 
informally. The instructor could ask a 
student to read his unfinished work aloud 
during an in-class writing session. Or the 
class could once again divide itself into 
small groups to discuss work in progress. 
In some cases it is effective to walk 
around the room and read over students' 
shoulders when they write. The object 
of editing sessions, no matter how they 
are held, is to deal with compositions 
before they are finished so that they ma) 



be improved before the evaluation sheets 
are affi.xed and the sometimes cruel eyes 
of the peer evaluators are cast on the 
fledgling efforts. 

The great value of prewriting and 
editing is thus preventive. In addition, it 
focuses the attention of the class on writ- 
ing. Writing is like e.\ercise. talking 
about it doesn't produce the same results 
as doing it. Even the best lecturer can't 
teach writing if the students never write. 
And one of the biggest problems about 
freshman composition is the staggering 
number of themes freshmen have to 
w rite if they are going to learn anything 
at all about the process of composition. 
Most composition teachers have unwield- 
I) classes and too many themes to grade. 
Prewriting, editing, and peer evaluation 
make it possible to teach a large class 
with reasonable efficiency, shortchanging 
no one. 

So these methods have something else 
in common besides their ability to exist 
without major curriculum and philo- 
sophical changes, they generate a good 
deal of writmg practice with very little 
homewurk on anybody's part. They use 
ever) minute of the available class time 
in writing, evaluating, or conferencing. 
No time is wasted on days when the in- 
structor is unprepared, because the course 
is not purely the responsibility of the 
instructor. And no time-draining discus- 
sions of peripheral issues occur. Almost 
alwa)s the students' own writing be- 
comes the course's text. 

With these few readjustments in the 
direction of student-centered teaching, 
it ought to be possible for even the most 
inexperienced teacher to run a mutually 
profitable composition class. And for the 
junior college teacher who must deal 
with man) composition sections, the as- 
sumption of some burdens b) the student 
would certainK be a welcome relief. 
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"Criticizing a story in class is a way of publishing it, everybody reads it, . . . The 
.vriter gets a real contact with the real world, not his wife, not his girl friend, not his 
mother. The student learns what the problem of communication is. He may have ex- 
pressed his deepest feelings, but if people haven*t gotten them, he has mi&>r.d." Herbert 
Gold in Writer's Digest (9-20-72, p. 30) 

Consider the following items when assessing each paper: 
Thesis stated clearly or identifiably. 
Subject jnatter clearly developed. 

Respect for audience demonstrated by tone and consistent point of view. 
Organization apparent in first paragraph; thesis and divisions 

developed in the middle paragraphs; transitions used; 

last paragraph concludes. 
Sentence patterns made interesting through figurative language, examples, details. 
Appropriate ivord choice. 
Mechanics used for clear communication. 

Mechanicall) competent, demonstrating original, creative, and 
clear use of language. Paper has a consistent tone and point of 
view. Thesis and organization are apparent. Subject matter with- 
in the scope of the assignment. 

Little detail, inconsistencies of tone and point of view, stylis- 
tically dull, poorly organized, more "telling" than "showing," 
problems of mechanics and word choice, poor transition, no 
thesis. 
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Barrett John Mandel 



Teaching Without Judging 



At the meeting of the National NCTE 
Ad Hoc Committee on Grading, Miss 
Jean Anderson of Burlingame High 
School in California turned to the group 
and asked, "How can one teach without 
evaluating or judging?" As a first-rate 
teacher, Jean could see, of course, how 
to judge gently and kindly, but she 
wondered whether in the teaching of 
literature it was possible to substitute for 
the judging of student work an entirely 
different pedagogical strategy. 

Many college teachers of literature 
have recently been struggling with this 
problem. I would like to set forth a fairly 
detailed account of my own approach, 
not in the least as an example of Truth, 
potent for all professors at all institu- 
tions, but as one approach, which has 
borne results for me and which may 
provide helpful hints for some readers 
of College English. 

My teaching uses no gimmicks and 
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embodies no monolithic "Method." But 
it does work on the assumption that 
judgment in the form of grades and 
measurement (against "standards") does 
more to prevent education than to en- 
courage it. This assumption is, fortunate- 
ly, shared by a great many professors of 
literature today. But many of them have 
not found satisfying ways of translating 
their assumptions into classroom prac- 
tice. My own practice may afford a few 
suggestions which others may find useful. 

To Jean Anderson's question — Can 
one teach without judging.^ — I have come 
to feel that, for me at least, I cannot 
teach and judge as the same person. As 
a teacher I attempt to follow the follow- 
ing summarized rules of behavior, sug- 
gested to me not only by my own 
intuition and that of very talented col- 
leagues, but also by my readings in 
third-force psychology, phenomenolog- 
ical ps)xhology, and hermaneutics. How- 
ever vague in listed form, these rules of 
thumb become powerfully practical for 
me in the literature class: 

1. I listen until I hear. 
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2. I look until I see. 

3. I psychologically support and encour- 
age any signs of intellectual and emo- 
tional energy. 

4. I encourage interaction among stu- 
dents. 

5. I advise, but never force or require. 

6. I try to be intellectually and emo- 
tionally honest and accessible. 

Of course I never succeed at all of these 
at one time (though I occasionally fqil 
at all of them), but they represent a goal 
which I keep before me constantly. 

I will attempt to flesh out this skeleton 
now, but before I do, perhaps I should 
point out also in outline form, a few of 
the pedagogical devices I never use — for 
reasons which I hope will become clear 
below. 

1. Never call on anybody who has not 
volunteered. 

2. Never correct an interpretation. 

3. Never berate students for lack of 
knowledge, understanding, or hard 
work. 

4. Never use lecture as the dominant 
approach. 

5. Never require specific projects at 
specific times. 

For literature more than perhaps many 
others areas of human study a discussion 
format seems desirable. I am well aware 
that many lecturers and question-posers 
get high ratings in student evaluations of 
teachers and for good reasons, but I 
have come to believe that class discussion 
cannot be overdone — not if it is free 
and open. .Many students and teachers 
have simply never participated in an 
open discussion in a classroom and define 
as "open," a rigidly controlled environ- 
n cnt. 

By "open discussion** I mean just that. 
The impetus, direction, style, depth, 
coverage, energy of the talk all are 
allowed to happen in the classroom as 
they would elsewhere, whether over 



coffee in a restaurant, or at a party, in an 
intense bull session, or in a work session 
among equals. The teacher has no lecture 
notes, no hidden agenda. Many teachers 
have commented to me that they hate 
giving (and preparing) lectures, that 
they find lecturing ego-building for 
themselves but not educationally valu- 
able for students. Some of them have said 
that they do not want to direct Socratic 
discussions, but that if they give up this 
prerogative, they feel at a loss and do 
not know what their role should (or 
could) be. 

A teacher in an "open discussion'* has 
many ways of behaving. I mention some 
of them only to demonstrate practical 
steps a teacher who wishes to encourage 
open discussion can follow. It is reason- 
able and not inconsistent with the aims 
of open discussion to assume that the 
teacher will make sure that there is some- 
thing to discuss — a focal point of atten- 
tion — though this assumption by no 
means implies that he or she has to de- 
termine ivhat the focal point should be. 
The teacher may conceive of his or her 
role as making sure that students meet in 
workshops early in the term for the pur- 
pose of designing a syllabus or develop- 
ing a set of issues. For some courses, stu- 
dents arrive with ver)' fixed ideas about 
what works they would like to study. 
At such times, the teacher can act essen- 
tially as a secretar)', making sure that 
the books are in print, available, etc. A 
class is certainly off to a dazzling start 
when a sizeable number of students know 
what they have come to learn about. 
Much more commonly, naturally, stu- 
dents have very few ideas about the pos- 
sible readings for a course, and the 
teacher may have to provide the appro- 
priate titles. In either or any casc^ tlie 
"open discussion** format (for me, at 
least) implies that there will always be 
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something to discuss, but that the discus- 
sion itself will not be controlled or 
directed. A rootless course with no fixed 
expectations would make me very tense 
and would drive me, because of my sense 
of the void, into the worst kind of pond- 
fication. Pure, undirected rap. (obviously 
valuable in its own right and occasionally 
what occurs in my classes) flourishes 
most positively when it is spontaneous. 
A class is not spontaneous. In my classes 
I choose to establish a conte.xt in which 
a work of literature is always the po- 
tential focus of attention. If my students 
choose on occasion to pursue their edu- 
cation by talking about something other 
than literature, it is not because there is 
no common reading to discuss. 

The teacher has to do whatever can 
be done to make the classroom experi- 
ence conducive to discussion and dis- 
cover)'. Superficial measures often help; 
having the class arranged so that every- 
one sits facing everyone else, as in life, 
allowing the discussion to take whatever 
shape it wants to on the assumption that 
what is meaningless for one person (per- 
haps the teacher) may be educative for 
another, that no one lecture or series of 
questions is likely to be as valuable for 
individual students as the questions and 
points they make in a natural, free-asso- 
ciational discussion about the play, poem, 
or issue at hand, if that sort of discussion 
can be generated. 

Each class day— we often meet at my 
home or a student apartment or on the 
campus lawn— one student, each of 
whom volunteers for arbitrary dates on 
the first day of the term, acts as the dis- 
cussion starter. This student does nothing 
more or less than that: he or she starts. 
It is not a report and it is not a project. 
The student gets no "credit" at all, be- 
yond whatever pleasure there may be in 
triggering a lively discussion. He or she 



may ask some questions, providing they 
are genuine questions, or may express 
an opinion as to the meaning or value of 
the work of literature at hand or may 
simply confess confusion about the lit- 
erature. I have found that the "starter" 
nearl) always takes this responsibility 
seriously. Never reminded after the first 
class day, the starter always shows up, 
always starts, and almost always learns 
from the experience. "Today I was the 
starter for Stop-tirney" writes one fresh- 
man woman in her journal. "Our class 
was ver) exciting. I learned the greatest 
amount from this class, . . 

Often, especially at the very beginning 
of a term, if I find that the class is in- 
hibited, I run some fast freeing-up exer- 
cises. There can be no open discussion, 
I find, when the potential participants 
are up-tight, full of self-doubt, suspi»iious, 
or bored. Often I do not need "freeing" 
exercises, but when I do, they always 
take the form of short answers (three or 
four sentences), written anonymously, 
to questions I pose concerning the stu- 
dents' inner reactions to what has been 
happening in the class. I might ask, "Libt 
one response — doubt, question, disagree- 
ment, confusion — you had to the starter^ 
opinion." Or, "If you had started what 
what would you have said?" Or — 
simply. "What are you waiting jorV 
Naturally students who think that they 
are thinking "nothing," discover that 
they are "not thinking nothing," but 
that, as Duchess Alice says in Witkie- 
wicz's The Waitr Hen^ "Apparently you 
had to forget everything else," I collect 
the anonymous responses, shuffle them, 
and read them in a warm and supportive 
way. (I would only do such an exercise 
if I was feeling warm and supportive, 
aware of the students' fears and self- 
doubts. I pause after each one and ask 
for comments. Such an exercise seldom 
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fails to trigger a lively discussion, and, 
more important, a pattern of lively dis- 
cussion. The written statements are al- 
most always psychologically validating 
for most of the students. Each one finds 
that her or his own confusion and self- 
doubt are reflected darkly behind the 
bland masks all around the room. This 
term 1 asked a freshman class the ques- 
tion, "What are you waiting f(?r?" 
Twenty-one of twenty-two students 
wrote some variety of "I have no ideas 
of my owni I am waiting for somebody 
else to stimulate my ideas." Just hearing 
how insecure all of the others were freed 
many students immediately for their first 
genuine participation in an open disois- 
sion. 

Whether or not written exercises are 
used, the class often stumbles along pain- 
fully at first, tentatively groping for a 
direction. What is the teacher's role dur- 
ing all of this apparent aimlessness? 
Again, I speak only about my ovm teach- 
ing which I offer as one way of defining 
one's responsibilities. 

During this initial groping and seeming 
chaos, I do not under any circumstances 
take over the class and start "teaching." 
Having been greatly influenced by the 
writings of Carl Rogers, I basically run 
a student-centered class. This has been 
parodied the "uh-hmm!" school of 
pedagogy, in which the student says (as 
one recently did), "What hit me the 
must about The Quare Fellov) was the 
idea that everyone at the prison was 
equally responsible for the injustice and 
inhumanity which took place there," 
and the teacher says, "Uh-hmm!" That's 
a parody, but like all good parody it 
strikes close to the truth. 

When r student makes a tentative 
comment during the early moments of 
a class, instead of my thought falling 
into the pattern which exclusively char- 



acterized my early teaching, that the 
remark was "good" or "bad" (that is, 
near to or far from my perception— or 
Robert BmsCKin's— of die truth), I now 
think something like the following: 
"From her point of view that's the way 
the things looks." Or: "For reasons of her 
own, she has chosen to present herself 
in that lighc" Now if no other student 
responds or there is reason to assunie 
that I should respo^ d myself, I can say, 
"Uh-hmm," or "Would you say, also, 
that there arc no morally upright charac- 
ters in the play?" or "I never thought of 
it from that point of view; can you think 
of some specific examples?" The par- 
ticular palavar is not nearly so important 
as the teacher's frame of mind. The stu- 
dent is an adult with an opinion which 
he or she has a right to expect will be 
taken seriously. More often than not, 
the teacher does not have to say anything 
because some other student may catch 
fire from what has been said and add a 
new dimension or deepen the perception. 
As Rogers has discovered in clinical 
therapy, I have found in teaching that 
the more a student feels that the environ- 
jrrnt is safe for personal thinking and 
feeling, the less tentative become the 
contributions, the more accelerated the 
momentum, the profounder the insights 
and self-satisfaction. This uh-hmming 
approach is very hard on a teacher, 
molded, as I was, into an authoritarian. 
One must work hard against mind rap- 
ing, against saying, however subtly, "You 
arc wrong, my dear. Now listen to the 
truth." Teachers who have "tried this 
approach" and have found the students 
closing up like provincial post offices at 
lunchtime have, I fear, never fully con- 
vinced their students that this class is a 
really safe place. From my own experi- 
ence I know that there is much a teacher 
can do to drain off the unproductive 
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anxiety and occasional peer aggression. 

I do this uh-hniming or whatever 
psychologically supponive activity I can 
(though I never stan to "teach") until 
the natural rhythms of the session are 
established. In other words, when the 
majority of the students have begun to 
sound and look confident, I feel free to 
participate fully in three ways: 1) If I 
have an idea I have never had before and 
which occurs to me as a result of the 
class discussion, I tell it (if I can get a 
word in edgewise); 2) If I have a real 
question — one for which I do not have a 
secret answer tucked away— I ask it; 3) 
If a student asks for factual information 
about history, biography, bibliography, 
literary conventions, genres, and the like, 
I provide what I call a mini-lecture, 
which may take from twenty seconds to 
fifteen minutes, but which, hopefully, 
seldom goes beyond what the student 
apparently wishes to know. I try never to 
cut a student off, to take sides in an 
argument, or to dominate discussion. But 
most importantly, I try never to judge 
negatively and am even stingy with 
positive judgments. When I hear some- 
thing I like, I occasionally say so, usu- 
ally admitting only to the indispuuble 
fact that I like it and less often to the 
more dubious assertion that it is "right" 
or "good." More often than not, I say 
something like, "If I understand you, 
you are saying that thus-and-such is the 
case." I always trust the class to make 
their own value judgments on ideas and 
interpretations. 

As I understand the teacher's function, 
it is to listen until he hears. When stu- 
dents sense that they have not truly been 
heard (that is to say, understood), they 
—like their teachers or any other people 
— cither harden into a strident dogmatism 
or shrink inse :urely away from the fire: 
I mean they cease to learn. But when stu- 



dents feel that they have been under- 
stood, really heard, they intuit at once 
that there is lide reason to repeat or de- 
fend or flee in fear from what has now 
been heard and accepted. They para- 
doxically find themselves ready to form 
new thoughts because they are there 
and safe with the one they've got. They 
are m a mental posture of openness and 
willingness to move on to new ideas. The 
same holds true for all of us. If these 
words I am writing conform to your 
own thoughts, thereby helping to legiti- 
mize yours, you will feel relatively hap- 
py, open, and eager to share thoughts. If, 
though, from your point of view I am 
dishing out hogwash and am not thereby 
helping to legitimize your views, you 
will probably feel yourself hardening 
against me, tensing for a fight to defend 
your view. 

If what I have been saying about hear- 
ing as a way of stimulating intellectual 
openness sounds like overly tender treat- 
ment of fragile student psyches, it may 
suggest how far we have allowed our- 
selves, in our roles as defenders of the 
Sacred Flame and molders of youth, to 
stray from reasonable human interaction 
with the men and women who are largely 
forced through sociological pressure to 
put up with us. I do not like to be molly- 
coddled, and I do not like to treat others 
patronizingly. Really what this descrip- 
tion of non-judgmental teaching calls for 
is nothing more or less than polite, re- 
spectful dealings with human beings who 
are made free by God or Nature to think 
what they want to think, even about 
literature. And though we may presently 
have the power to require certain obei- 
sances from them, I do not think we 
should honor the wielding of it by call- 
ing it education. None of what I have 
been saying is meant to suggest that I 
think any real learning can take place 
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without discipline. But I favor self-disci- 
pline in myself and abhor its absence 
when I am lazy. I likewise favor allowing 
others their own discipline and their own 
guilt. As I see it, it is their business, not 
mine. Mine is to meet them where, 
when, and how they are ready to learn. 
I am, of course, speaking here of emo- 
tional time and space, "lived time" in 
Minkowski's useful phrase. I toLrate 
student laziness because I know too well 
my own; I "don't see" evasiveness and 
many forms of student dishonesty be- 
cause I remember too vividly myself as a 
student. I know that behind the laziness 
is energy, behind the lassitude, interest, 
behind the evasion, commitment. A stu- 
dent of mine who sees herself as phoney, 
shallow, and lazy recently wrote, "I'm 
not doing what I deeply want to do! 
I'm not at all satisfied with my life be- 
cause I am so fake! Tm unreal! I am a 
different character for each diflferent 
group of people. I give most adults the 
answers they want to hear, not the an- 
swers I truly feel." xVow, of course, she 
is fake and dishonest. Who doesn't ac- 
cept her judgment as valid? What point 
would there be in calling this statement 
of hers a lie and self-deception, but to 
validate her own self-judgment? But, 
at the same time, who could fail to 
"hear" in this energetic self-depreciation 
a desire to build, grow, achieve, and 
learn? As a teacher, especially of litera- 
ture, I feel that it is our business to tell 
students, through our support and emo- 
tional availability, that we "hear" them. 
It does not make me a psychoanalyst 
(that tired attack) or less of a professor 
of literature if I free a student to grapple 
with Donne by saying, in one way or an- 
other, "Sure you're lazy! Who isn't 
lazy? I'm lazy. Donne was lazy too! 
Now let's talk about what else we arc — 
energetic, creative, and educable." 



Much of what I have been saying ap- 
plies to class discussion and conference 
interaction, but it applies just as well 
to the written work students may do for 
a course. I have found that since I have 
stopped grading the written work of my 
students, the papers I have received are 
more interesting to read than before, 
more personally worth my while, more 
informed with the kind of human pres- 
ence I can respond to. 

I am not going to argue here against 
the validity of grades as a psychologically 
valid pedagogical device. The mountain 
of psychological and sociolo^'cJ evi- 
dence on the subject and the various 
commission reports speak for them- 
selves. The point of this essay is to share 
pedagogical experience of the kind that 
helps to make possible teaching without 
judging. Grades are fixed judgments. So 
naturally I do what I can, in an institu- 
tion dreadfully out of date on tills issue 
and repressive to teachers who monkey 
around with the grading system, to 
satisfy the Registrar's demand for grades 
without sacrificing what I hope are my 
sense of human decency and my knowl- 
edge of the ways in which people learn. 
My present grading compromise — I have 
hitherto tried and rejected blanket A's, 
student self-grading, various "in-put 
grading" procedures (a combined grade 
based on student self-evaluation, teacher 
evaluation, outside, objective judgment) 
— is to grade entirely, though flexibly, on 
a quantitative basis, rather than a quali- 
tative one. Specifically, if students attend 
the class reasonably often and do one 
project, they get at least a "C"; if they 
do a "C"-level and a "B"-level project, 
they get a "B"; if they wish an "A" in 
the course, they hand in a "C", "B"^ and 
an "A" level project. The "C level pro- 
ject often involves group participation: 
a prepared scene from a play, a presenta- 
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tion of seventeenth century music or art, 
or the like. Each person in the group re- 
ceives a "C" for participating, no mat- 
ter how little or much she or he docs. 
The "B'' and "A" level projects can each 
be selected from lists which I provide. 
Here are the options for a/*B" in my 
present Modem Drama course; the stu- 
dent need only do one of these for a 
"B" in the course: 

—an intellectual journal covering the 
course readings and the class itself. Ehie 
twice: mid-term and end of the term. 

—"customized" exam (in-school? take- 
home? oral? on what? when?) Due 
any time after the second-third of the 
term. 

—paper on the influence of Artaud or 
Brecht on contemporary theatre. Due 
any time. 

-original play in the style of one modem 

playwright: Due any time, 
-close analysis of one play (if the analysis 

differs from that which evolves in class 

discussion). Due any time., 
-non-verbal project. Due by last class 

day of term, 
-one of your own, but must be cleared 

with the instructor. 

The student who wishes to receive 
an "A" in the course would work on a 
"CMevel project, hand in one of the 
above "B"-level projects, and would add 
one of the following "A''-level contracts: 

-research paper on one of the authors 
discussed this term. Due any rime. 

—take-home exam on the complete theat- 
rical works of one of the authors dis- 
ciissed this term. Due any time. 

-objective exam on all introductory ma- 
terial in all the texts. Due any rime. 

—detailed summary and review of two 
books on the background reading list 
Due any rime. 

-research paper on the existential back- 
gjround of modem drama. Due any 
rime. 

-paper on the relarionship of modem 
drama to the "modem" phase of the 



subject of your own major studies. (In 
what way is the modernity of recent 
drama comparable to the modernity of 
recent sociology or home economics or 
chemistry or music?) Due any time, 
-one of your own, but must be cleared 
with the instructor. 

An "A" student in my Modem Drama 
class may, then, have fulfilled the fol- 
lowing, typical "contracts": reasonable 
attendance; participation in a presenta- 
tion of a scene from A DolPs House; a 
paper on the influence of Artaud and 
Brecht on contemporary drama; a sum- 
mary and review of Brustein's The The- 
ater of Revolt and Blau's The Impossible 
Theatre, 

The point is that the student gets the 
grade the moment he or she hands in the 
project, regardless of its quality.* Now, 
contract grading calls for an act— even 
a leap — of faith in students. For me this 
faith comes easy. For others, it may be 
difficult or impossible. I will, theoreti- 
cally, accept trash submitted for an "A". 
But I believe that in a non-judgmental, 
unpunitive, encouraging context, stu- 
dents will want to work toward achiev- 
ing self-styled and often very challenging 
goals. While nothing in the format of the 
course coerces a student to do anything 
which reason, energetic teaching, and 
the student's native curiosity do not in- 
spire, I, needless to say, constandy en- 
courage self-discipline and self-respecting 
work. 

No human system is perfect. Of course 
I occasionally receive rushed or careless 
junk. But my approach to teaching is 
geared to those who can and want to 
learn, no to those who, for reasons they 
are entided to, cannot arail themselves 

•Hostile pressure from the Douglass Deanery 
has been so relendess that I have been forced to 
modify this grading approach. I do not have 
the guts to martyr myself for this cause. 
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of the opportunities to learn. I strongly 
feel that if my goal is to liberate *ninds 
through the liberal arts, I can only do 
it as a liberal role model and in a liberal 
environment. I remember too vividly the 
student journal published in the first 
issue of Change magazine in which the 
student, Kate, lambasted her left-wing 
professors for shooting off their mouths 
about liberal, human values, and teach- 
ing in an atmosphere of stuffy, conserva- 
tive self-deception. Her stance was. put 
up, or shut up. Don't espouse one life 
style and live another. Don't speak of 
the liberation of the subjugated and then 
lower my grade because I hand in a 
paper late. 

I believe that students want to learn 
and are willing to work hard. But they 
have a right to know what a teacher 
expects. Some teachers say that they ex- 
pect a fifteen page research paper, with 
tuent)^ footnotes. And they mean it. I 
say that I expect self-respecting, person- 
ally designed work. And I mean it. In 
both cases a teacher can help the student 
achieve the desired ends. 

I may report that the work which I 
receive is enormously superior to the 
work I used to receive. It is better, really, 
by most crittria one could use. it is more 
imaginative, better written or organized, 
and often longer, it reflects a caring 
sensibility and is therefore interesting; 
it is more courageous in what it attempts. 
At the same time, without fear of a low 
grade, a student can learn from an un- 
finished project ("work in progress") 
or from one which fails to fulfill itself. 
Some of the most productive educational 
insights in m^ classes have been the re- 
sult of a student's discover) of bounda- 
ries, limitations — the results of projects 
too heav> to float. I would want my stu- 
dents t(i learn as much from failure as 
from success. Naturally the grade is the 



same in either case. 

In a non- judgmental context, a great 
man)' of our old pedagogical approaches 
find renewed vigor. For example, if a 
student knows that he will receive the 
grade he wants in a course and that no 
panicular responses to exam questions 
or no failure of paragraph development 
in an essay will affect the grade he has 
contracted for, he begins to see that he 
may be able to take an exam or two, or 
write a paper, or give a report in a frame 
of mind conducive to intellectual 
growth. I give customized exams for 
those who want them. The students may 
choose the areas or material in which 
they wish to be examined. They may re- 
quest in^school examb, oral or written, 
or take- home exams. They are free to 
ask to be examined even on bite-sized 
amounts of reading, but they almost 
al\va)S choose the whole term's reading 
or large swatches of it — this in the spirit 
of **I may as well see how I do with 
ever) thing since I can't get shot* down 
if I bomb." Of course, having prepared 
for an exam they have designed so per- 
sonally, ver)' few^ students bomb at all. 
I don't know how many times I have 
heard students say after handing in an 
exam or paper, "Not having to worry 
about the grade really freed me to de- 
velop my thoughts during that exam. 
I really learned a lot." 

As teachers we always say that an 
exam is or should be primarily a learning 
experience. In realit)', though, how often 
does the exam experience teach the stu- 
dent anything be)ond. I must have said 
the right things (or wrong) because I 
got a good grade (or bad)? Too many 
students learn from exam taking only 
how to take an exam. That was certainly 
true for me in college. What real learn- 
ing I did occurred quite regularly out 
of the school or course context. 
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Since the grade I give to written work 
does not reflect the worth or value of 
the project in relation to peer group or 
professional or absolute "standards," it 
communicates nothing to me (beyond 
the fact that the student did a certain 
project) when I look up my records for 
letters of recommendation. What I do is 
very simple- I keep a folder with carbon 
copies of all my comments on student 
work. When I read the paper on Artaud 
that Charlenc Brown has submitted, I 
slip a piece of legal-pad paper and car- 
bon paper behind the last page, and as 
I record for her my responses to her 
work (about which responses I will have 
more to say), I make for my own records 
a copy of the response. On the top of the 
legal-pad sheet, I write: 

Brown, Charlcne 

"Artaud*s influence on Modern Drama" 
7 pp,— original. 

And then, after the carbon copy of my 
comment to Charlene, I may add certain 
observations for my own future refer- 
ence about the growth and development 
of her literary sensibility, the difference 
between what I expected and what I 
received, some observations on her 
classroom performance, etc. — ^whatever 
striks me as likely to be valuable if I 
expect to have her in another class or if 
I think I will be called upon^-outside 
of the educational context (i.e., after the 
term)— to judge the student in a letter 
of recommendation. If I cannot recom- 
mend a student, I tell him or her so. 

Perhaps I should devote a few remarks 
to the way I approach the written work 
of my students. As with hearing in the 
classroom, I try to look at the written 
work until I see. I guess we all know 
how nearly pointless it is to tell a stu- 
dent, for example, that the sentence he 
or she has written is unclear. If it is clear 



to the writer, he will not be able to un- 
derstand the teacher when the teacher 
writes "unclear" in the margin. From 
the student's point of view, it is the 
teacher who is unclear. But if the teacher 
struggles to see what the student means 
and then, say, comments on the passage 
by restating and perhaps agreeing with 
it, the student will be likely to become, 
in Cleavers term, permeable to a new 
idea. If I write in the margin the judg- 
ment "weak" or "awkward" vet)'- little 
of educational value is communicated to 
the student. The student will have no 
w ay of knowing why the passage is weak 
or awkward and will cither think I am 
arbitrary and mean or somehow privy to 
secret knowledge unattainable to the un- 
initiated. 

In contrast, let's suppose the teacher 
writes in the margin, "If I understand 
you, you arc implying that Josie's ma- 
ternal love of Tyrone is productive and 
fulfilling. I had never thought that that 
was a possible reading, though now it 
leads me to suspect. . ." Such a comment 
begins by admitting that the student has 
befuddled you somewhat and that it 
may be partly your fault. It then re- 
states the student's proposition in an 
alternate syntax which may strike the 
student as an improvement. The teacher 
goes on to take the idea seriously, thus 
signalling that it may be worth the 
writer's effort if it gains such warm 
support. The teacher concludes by add- 
ing to the proposition and further legiti- 
mizing the student's effort. 

In the teaching of writing as in all 
other teaching, I feel we must play to the 
strengths of the students. The style is 
the man; to attack the writing is to at- 
tack the writer. To give a "C" to a paper 
is too often to say to the student, "You 
are a mediocre person." And that I be- 
lieve is just about the cruellest judgment 
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one, can make. Few things inhibit affec- 
tive and intellectual growth more. I 
cenainly "correct" psychologically neu- 
tral mistakes in spelling, puncuation, and 
factual information. But I believe what 
we probably all believe — that syntax and 
metaphor reflect a writer's world view 
in powerful, however unconscious, ways. 
If we lay claim to such belief, we must 
be careful where wc tread. To say that 
one's writing is bad is to say that one's 
world is wrong or false. Who wouldn't 
become resistant or defensive in such a 
painful plight? 

I hope it is clear that I am not describ- 
ing a phoney and empty power of posi- 
tive thinking, but a genuine and always 
honest interaction with students in terms 
that will be of benefit to them without 
falsifying one's own sense of how open 
and decent human beings sharing an 
experience should relate to each other. 

Some will say they have tried this way 
of teaching and found that it didn't work 
or that "students weren't motivated" or 
that "some force is necessary or *they' 
won't learn." My suspicion is that many 
of these people never overcame some 
central obstacles. For example, I have 
heard this lament from teachers who 
spoke of trust but kept secret grades. 
Nothing violates the spirit of sharing 
and good faith faster than a teacher's 
reluctance to share the judgment he or 
she has made of the students. Other 
teachers have removed grades altogether, 
but have pressured the students into 
"covering," as wc say, certain points, 
instead of trustng the students to discuss 
what is of interest to them. One approach 
is not "better" than another; different 
students will respond to different meth- 
ods. But all students need psychological 
consistency and clarity. Some teachers 
who theoretically believe in the new, 
**open" discussion for the teaching of 
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literature still lack the faith that it re- 
quires and continue to manipulate in 
rather gross ways. If teachers remove 
the grade pressure, encourage interac- 
tion, try to deal humanly with students 
and, instead of learning, they go away 
in great numbers (and I don't know a 
teacher who hasn't had this awe-inspir- 
ing experience), it would seem to suggest 
not merely that the students are unmoti- 
vated — a classification too absolute in its 
implications to mean much, however 
often we use it — but also perhaps that 
the reading is meaningless to them or 
that the teacher is somehow inadequate 
for this group: listless, unprepared, dull, 
silly, defensive, ignorant, pompous, 
vague or any of the other blights that 
can afflict a teacher along with the rest 
of humanity, including the assumption 
that what is imponant to him or her is 
IMPORTANT. 

This teaching approach is radically 
different from my earlier, graduate- 
school notion of the way teaching and 
learning take place. And some readers 
of College English would no doubt find 
it difficult. If it sounds like hard work — 
it is. I am forever conferring with stu- 
dents, making up customized exams, 
reading papers of different types which 
come in throughout the whole term, 
responding to journals which occasion- 
ally run to 140 pages. But on the other 
hand, I never make up a lecture or "pre- 
pare" teacher's "notes" for a Socratic 
discussion. I need seldom be bored by 
reading twenty or seventy exams on one 
subject at one time. Since I can send 
final grades to the Registrar before I 
read the papers carefully, I can take my 
time with the work, reading at leisure 
and in the right fratme of mind; I can 
take the time to think of educative com- 
ments, and personalized comments, so 
that my energy and time will not be 
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totally in vain. My colleagues rush in a 
frenzy to mark final exams, putting mini- 
mal and admittedly rather pointless com- 
ments on the bluebooks, in order to get 
grades in to the Registrar before the end 
of the term. I ask my students to hand 
in, with their final submissions, stamped, 
sclf-addresscd envelopes. In my own 
good time— and it takes good time to 
read and respond to a 140-page journal! 
— I send the work back to the students, 
hopefully with the kind of feedback 
which they will really find useful. 

Students and teachers must live to- 
gether. If it is true that not every stu- 
dent is destined for great intellectual 



achievements, it is also true that not 
every teacher will be first-rate (though, 
of course, we can all do a better job than 
we have been). Perhaps the best idea 
would be to let students and teachers 
seek each other out as need dictates, so 
that only those who can work well to- 
gether would agree to pursue a joint 
educational enterprise. But if such a 
Utopia is not to be expected soon, let us 
at least create an environment in which 
our students will be able to learn what 
they can without being the only ones 
penalized for what surely is as much 
our failures as theirs. 
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